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Many  Welfare  Changes  During  Hoey  Administration 


State  Mow  Able  To 
Contribute  Much 
To  Defense  Work 

By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost 
State  Welfare  Commissioner 

Thirty-one  new  full-time  county  wel- 
fare departments  giving  each  county 
in  the  state  the  facilities  of  social 
workers  with  training  and  experence 
to  care  for  the  unfortunate  in  North 
Carolina  and  a state-wide  plan  of 
security  for  old  age  and  childhood 
have  characterized  the  four  years  of 
the  Hoey  administration. 

In  July  1937,  the  public  assistance 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
became  effective  in  North  Carolina 
giving  cash  grants-in-aid  to  needy  old 
people  over  65  years  of  age  and  to 
dependent  children  under  16  in  safe 
and  proper  homes. 

Starting  from  scratch  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1937-38  fiscal  year,  the 
program  has  grown  during  the  last 
three  and  a half  years  of  the  Hoey 
administration  to  aid  an  average  of 
58,606  needy  persons  with  a total  of 
$6,155,110  of  combined  federal,  state 
and  local  funds  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1940. 

To  start  this  program  it  was  neces- 
sary that  each  of  the  100  counties 
have  a full-time  welfare  staff  to  make 
investigations  of  need  of  individual 
applicants,  and  a long-sought  goal  was 
reached  in  the  plan  of  county  admin- 
istered-state  supervised  welfare  pro- 
gram North  Carolina  had  formulated 
years  ago  when  the  31  new  depart- 
ments were  established  in  counties 
that  formerly  had  had  none. 

The  December  1940  average  pay- 
ment to  needy  aged  was  $10.12  out  of 
the  total  outlay  for  the  month  of 
$376,206,  while  the  average  at  that 
time  for  dependent  children  amounted 
to  $6.91  from  the  total  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $162,873.  That  North  Caro- 
lina has  risen  even  to  this  level  from 
its  former  status  of  non-security  for 
the  needy,  is  a great  forward  step. 
Even  so,  the  state  is  now  paying  only 
half  the  national  average  in  public 
assistance.  From  the  new  adminis- 
tration an  increase  of  $275,000  yearly 
in  state  funds  will  be  asked  to  raise 
the  average  payments  to  $11.62  for 

40.000  aged  persons  and  to  $8.22  for 

28.000  dependent  children. 

In  April  1937,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  assumed 
from  the  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration the  responsibility  for  surplus 
commodity  distribution  in  the  state. 
This  represented  another  great  for- 
ward step  in  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  needy  of  North  Carolina 
to  a level  providing  a greater  sense 
of  security  for  the  economic  lower 
half  of  the  population. 

The  years  of  the  Hoey  administra- 
tion witnessed  the  distribution  to  the 
needy  poor  of  the  state  of  a total  of 
106,008,315  pounds  of  food  worth 


GOVERNOR  HOEY 

Changes  in  his  term  . . . . 


$5,934,796  together  with  4,626,461  gar- 
ments of  clothing  valued  at  $3,585,078 
and  393,373  household  articles  worth 
$284,744.  Grand  total  of  these  dis- 
tributions during  the  past  four  years 
is  $9,813,619  based  on  retail  value. 

In  this  connection  the  school  lunch 
program  was  developed  during  the 
outgoing  administration  to  provide 
free  lunches  during  the  scholastic 
term  to  needy  and  undernourished 
graded  school  pupils  of  the  state.  In 
1940  an  average  of  711  school  lunch 
rooms  were  given  a total  of  8,133,690 
pounds  of  food  worth  $538,062  to  be 
used  in  strengthening  the  bodies  of 
52,431  North  Carolina  boys  and  girls. 
Many  of  these  children  came  from 
homes  where  they  considered  them- 
selves lucky  to  get  even  one  square 
meal  a day. 


In  1936,  just  previous  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hoey  administration,  a 
total  of  13,907,667  pounds  of  food, 
908*810  garments,  and  390,416  house- 
hold articles,  worth  together  a total 
of  $2,008,913  had  been  distributed. 


GOVERNOR  BROUGHTON 

. . . made  a broader  base  for  his. 


Although  clothing  distribution  de- 
creased in  the  last  four  years  to 
785,114  garments  and  household  arti- 
cles to  15,425  in  1940,  during  the  same 
period  the  volume  of  food  handled 
showed  a steady  increase  to  the  point 
where  47,996,058  pounds  were  dis- 
tributed in  1940.  The  total  value  of 
all  food,  clothing  and  household  arti- 
cles distributed  last  year  was  $3,368,- 
000. 

These  two  factors,  public  assistance 
and  surplus  food  distribution,  have 
placed  the  commonwealth  in  a much 
better  position  to  meet  the  needs  now 


Cashion  Mamed 
As  Director  Of 
Institutions 

Wade  N.  Cashion,  native  of  Hunters- 
ville in  Mecklenburg  county,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  W.  Curtis  Ezell  as 
director  of  the  division  of  institutions 
and  corrections  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

For  the  last  three  and  a half  years 
Cashion  has  been  employed  as  a field 
social  work  representative  of  the  state 
department  with  headquarters  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

The  new  director  served  from  1924 
to  1931  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Georgia  Tech  YMCA,  was  a county 
welfare  administrator  in  Georgia  for 
a year,  and  just  before  coming  back 
to  North  Carolina  was  Georgia’s  as- 
sistant state  transient  director. 

Cashion  received  degrees  from  Van- 
derbilt and  Emory  Universities  and 
attended  the  University  of  Chicago 
school  of  social  work  where  he  has 
completed  work  for  a Master  of 
Science  degree  in  social  work. 

He  took  over  his  work  as  director 
of  institutions  on  January  1.  Former 
director,  W.  C.  Ezell,  resigned  Decem- 
ber 1 to  go  with  the  Social  Security 
Board  as  a public  assistance  analyst. 


forced  upon  it  by  the  problems  of 
national  defense.  Coupled  with  the 
additional  increase  in  other  welfare 
activities,  North  Carolina  is  probably 
in  as  good  status  as  any  other  state 
in  the  South  to  face  the  emotional 
stresses  of  both  internal  and  external 
defense. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
North  Carolina  has  shown  its  people 
that  the  state  is  interested  in  their 
'-(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Welfare  Activities 


DEPARTMENTAL 

By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost, 

Commissioner. 

North  Carolina’s  welfare  program 
faces  far  different  conditions  at  the 
close  of  1940  from  those  prevalent  at 
the  end  of  1939.  Uncertain  as  world 
conditions  were  a year  ago,  they  are 
even  more  so  as  1941  approaches  and 
consequently  are  bound  to  have  an 
effect  on  any  program.  More  than 
ever  it  is  now  realized  that  the  first 
order  of  total  defense  is  internal  se- 
curity for  the  people  who  will  safe- 
guard the  American  way  of  life. 

A great  step  forward  in  North  Caro- 
lina’s care  of  its  underprivileged  was 
the  employing  in  January,  1940,  of  a 
physician  trained  in  handling  mental 
cases  and  problems  to  act  as  full-time 
director  of  the  mental  hygiene  divi- 
sion of  the  State  welfare  department. 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

By  Nati-ian  H.  Yelton, 
Director. 

The  third  full  calendar  year  of 
operation  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram in  North  Carolina  shows  an 
addition  of  over  3,900  needy  persons 
to  the  number  receiving  cash  grants 
from  combined  federal,  state  and  local 
funds. 

Beginning  from  scratch  on  July  1, 
1937,  the  program  at  the  end  of  1940 
had  a total  expenditure  of  over  three- 
quarter  million  dollars  above  that  of 
1939  with  an  increase  in  the  average 
amount  paid  to  each  recipient  despite 
the  3,924  additional  names  placed  on 
the  rolls. 

All  payments  this  year  totaled 
$6,155,110  to  better  the  1939  figures  of 
$5,270,863  by  approximately  $884,247, 
and  this  amount  was  given  to  about 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Pass  In  Review 
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COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 

By  A.  E.  Langston, 

State  Director. 

While  North  Carolina  improved  in 
a great  many  ways  in  the  year  1940 
as  compared  with  1939,  the  wars  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  coupled  with  certain 
economic  conditions  and  regulations 
made  necessary  thereby,  have  prac- 
tically destroyed  foreign  markets  for 
the  farm  products  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  of  the  nation. 

Since  North  Carolina  is  primarily 
an  agricultural  state,  this  has  been 
reflected  in  its  economics,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture through  its  various  agencies,  es- 
pecially the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, the  result  would  have 
no  doubt  been  far  more  serious. 

Wherever  and  whenever  a surplus 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

We  are  proud  with  this  issue  to 
present  our  first  printed  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  NEWS  as  a culmination 
of  a long-felt  need  of  this  department. 
Not  only  will  it  enable  us  to  publish 
a much  neater  looking  pamphlet  than 
the  former  style  permitted,  but  will 
make  it  much  easier  to  obtain  a wider 
distribution. 

Each  month  this  paper  is  sent  free 
on  request  to  those  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  and  of  other  states  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  the  forward 
movement  of  the  North  Carolina  gen- 
eral welfare  program. 

As  in  the  past,  the  members  of 
county  welfare  departments  are  in- 
vited to  submit  to  us  articles  on  the 
various  phases  or  problems  of  admin- 
istration in  the  counties.  A clear 
statement  of  a problem  conquered  in 
one  county  may  be  of  inestimable  use 
to  the  staff  in  another  locality  when 
a similar  problem  arises  in  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  printing  for  this  issue  is  3,300 
copies.  County  superintendents  of 
welfare  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
enlarging  this  distribution  if  they  will 
send  to  the  editor  the  names  of  per- 
sons in  their  counties  whom  they  feel 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
North  Carolina  and  its  counties  are 
doing  for  the  unfortunate. 

• 

The  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Emeth 
Tuttle  Cochran,  one  of  the  pioneer 
social  workers  in  North  Carolina,  will 
be  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  were 
familiar  with  her  work. 

Mrs.  Cochran  began  her  social  work 
with  the  North  Carolina  Children’s 
Home  Society,  and  came  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
early  in  1922.  For  several  years  sub- 
sequent to  her  marriage  she  headed  a 
private  agency  at  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 

During  her  connection  with  this 
department,  Mrs.  Cochran  saw  the 
Mother’s  Aid  legislation  passed  and  set 
up  procedures  for  this  work.  Her 
natural  understanding  of  people  and 
her  sympathetic  attitude  toward  clients 
made  her  loved  and  admired  by  her 
clients  and  county  welfare  officials. 
• 

DEPARTMENTAL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Thus  an  added  service  is  available  to 
communities  in  assisting  in  establish- 
ment of  mental  hygiene  clinics 
throughout  the  state. 

With  the  employment  of  a child 
psychiatrist  in  the  children’s  unit  of 
the  mental  hygiene  division,  pro- 
grams are  being  worked  out  in  con- 
junction with  local  agencies  for  pro- 


viding services  to  child-guidance  and 
mental  hygiene  clinics  already  set  up 
and  stimulating  their  establishment 
in  other  areas. 

Studies  undertaken  gave  figures  for 
operating  costs  of  county  homes  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  in  June,  1940, 
and  showed  the  number  of  children 
under  16  confined  in  county  jails  and 
admissions  to  state  training  schools 
for  delinquents  continuing  the  steady 
decline  begun  some  time  ago. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  of 
state  prison  camps  under  25  years  of 
age  has  also  shown  a decline.  From 
a study  of  805  applications  pending  at 
Caswell  Training  School,  it  was  found 
that  mental  defectives  eligible  for  ad- 
mission in  the  60  counties  reporting, 
numbered  about  300,  considerably  less 
in  proportion  than  the  1,200  formerly 
estimated  for  the  whole  state. 

A survey  of  juvenile  court  records 
for  the  five  years  from  July  1,  1934 
through  June  30,  1939  was  begun 

which,  when  completed,  will  give  a 
20-year  record  of  youthful  delinquency 
factors. 

McDowell  county  remodeled  its  jail 
in  1940  under  plans  approved  by  the 
department,  while  Forsyth  and  Rich- 
mond counties  undertook  plans  for 
remodeling  of  their  facilities  for  safe- 
keeping prisoners. 

The  future  possibility  of  having  to 
care  for  European  refugee  children 
was  taken  care  of  when  the  State 
Board  had  its  authority  over  refugees 
coming  into  North  Carolina  outlined 
by  the  attorney  general  after  consider- 
ation of  the  state  statute  relating  to 
interstate  transfer  of  children  and  in 
the  licensing  by  the  board  of  child- 
placing  agencies. 

Approximately  1,700  children  in  the 
state  have  been  aided  through  county 
child  welfare  workers  assisting  juve- 
nile courts,  in  interstate  referrals,  and 
study  of  behavior  problems.  About 
300  cases  of  adoption  were  recorded 
in  the  state  office  during  the  year. 

Eighty-five  children  were  aided 
through  the  State  Boarding  Home 
fund,  and  as  the  year  closed  applica- 
tions were  on  hand  for  the  care  of  20 
additional  children,  five  of  whom  can 
be  accommodated  when  a small 
amount  more  funds  will  be  available 
in  January.  A survey  undertaken  in 
September  showed  370  children  in  67 
counties  needing  boarding  home  care, 
with  an  estimated  total  of  some  600  in 
the  whole  state  waiting  similar  aid. 

In  the  12-months  period,  an  average 
of  58,606  needy  persons  received  a 
total  of  $6,155,110  from  combined  fed- 
eral, state  and  county  public  assist- 
ance funds.  Of  these,  about  36,246  a 
month  were  needy  old  people  and 
about  22,360  were  dependent  children. 

The  needy  were  also  helped  with 
47,996,058  pounds  of  surplus  food  sup- 
plies valued  at  a retail  price  of  $2,756,- 
075.  This  type  of  aid  was  given  to 
an  average  of  198,042  individuals  a 
month  in  their  own  homes  and  to 
about  52,431  undernourished  children 
each  month  of  the  school  year  in  free 
school  lunches. 

The  four  1940  CCC  enrollment 
periods  sent  7,322  North  Carolina 
youths  to  camps  after  careful  per- 
sonal selection  by  county  departments 
under  supervision  of  the  state  office. 
These  boys  sent  a total  of  $1,717,823 
home  to  their  families,  many  of  whom 
would  have  received  no  other  type  of 
assistance. 

Thirty-two  one-day  meetings  of 
county  welfare  superintendents  were 
held  during  the  year  as  a part  of  the 
in-service  training  program  bringing 
special  information  about  various 
phases  of  the  program  including 
agency  policies  and  procedures. 

Six  district  conferences  for  super- 
intendents, welfare  board  members, 
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Wade  N.  Cashion 


county  officials  and  lay  people  inter- 
ested in  social  problems  were  held  in 
the  late  fall.  These  were  preceded  by 
the  21st  annual  Public  Welfare  Insti- 
tute for  professional  social  workers 
which  was  held  jointly  by  the  State 
Board  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  school  of  public  welfare  and 
social  work. 

The  first  general  assembly  of  wel- 
fare board  members  and  superin- 
tendents was  held  in  Raleigh  during 
State  Fair  week  for  a discussion  of 
problems  arising  in  the  program  and 
best  ways  of  meeting  and  eliminating 
the  difficulties  of  administration. 

The  state  welfare  department  joined 
with  the  Works  Projects  Administra- 
tion in  affording  jobs  to  workers  in 
that  it  acted,  through  the  county  de- 
partments, as  referral  agent  for  some 
50,542  persons  during  the  year.  In 
addition,  about  2,790  young  ' people 
were  referred  or  certified  to  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  as  eligi- 
ble for  work  relief  and  training  by 
that  federal  agency. 

Negro  social  workers  held  their  15th 
annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  in 
February  for  discussion  of  problems 
arising  in  administering  the  program 
among  members  of  their  race,  and 
during  the  summer  the  program  was 
explained  to  teachers  in  five  Negro 
state  summer  schools.  During  the 
year  three  Negro  workers  have  been 
placed  in  Warren,  Wilson  and  North- 
ampton counties,  thus  increasing  the 
staff  of  Negro  social  workers  in  North 
Carolina  to  30  as  the  year  ends. 

The  whole  year  of  1940  was  spent  in 
preparation  for  a merit  system  to  be 
applied  to  all  state  and  county  wel- 
fare employees.  Required  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  all  agencies 
disbursing  federal  funds,  the  North 
Carolina  plan  came  under  considera- 
tion in  January  and  since  that  time 
all  possible  effort  has  been  spent  in 
speeding  completion  of  classification 
of  jobs,  outlining  compensation,  selec- 
tion of  a merit  system  council  and  a 
supervisor  of  examinations.  With  the 
mechanics  of  the  plan  nearly  com- 
plete, it  is  expected  the  examinations 
will  be  given  some  time  early  in  1941. 

In  the  next  12  months  preparation 
for  the  country’s  national  defense  will 
require  cooperative  effort  with  unity 
of  purpose  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  national  emergency  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
stands  ready  with  its  entire  organiza- 
tion to  bear  any  share  of  the  work 
in  North  Carolina  that  may  be  as- 
signed to  its  respective  fields  of 
activity. 
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58,606  of  the  state’s  needy  old  people 
and  dependent  children  in  comparison 
with  the  total  1939  recipients  number- 
ing 54,682. 

When  the  January  payments  were 
added  up  it  was  found  they  amounted 
to  $485,770  as  against  $422,960  for  the 
same  month  of  1939,  while  December 
payments  this  year  were  estimated  to 
reach  $534,673,  considerably  above  the 
$474,082  total  outlay  in  December, 
1939. 

Thus  within  the  12  months  of  the 
current  year  North  Carolina  and  its 
100  counties  with  the  aid  of  the  fed- 
eral government  had  raised  the 
monthly  payments  by  approximately 
$48,903. 

To  make  this  expenditure  in  1940 
cost  the  state  and  its  counties  much 
less  than  would  have  been  the  case  a 
year  ago.  Since  the  first  of  this  year 
the  federal  government  has  been  pay- 
ing half  the  cost  of  grants  in  aid  to 
dependent  children,  a reversal  of  the 
former  policy  of  furnishing  only  one- 
third  the  necessary  money  for  both 
payments  and  for  administrative 
costs.  This  change  brought  both  cate- 
gories of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram on  an  equal  basis  and  thus  re- 
sulted in  considerable  saving  to  the 
local  units. 

Continuing  the  practice  begun  in 
July,  1939,  the  widows  of  Confederate 
veterans  who  were  eligible  to  receive 
this  type  of  aid  were  paid  from  public 
assistance  funds  contributed  to  solely 
by  the  state  and  federal  governments 
without  any  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
county  in  which  they  lived.  For  18 
months  now  a good  part  of  the  money 
necessary  for  regular  state  payments 
to  war  veterans  and  their  widows  has 
been  released  and  is  available  for  aid- 
ing other  needy  old  people  because  of 
this  policy. 

The  average  number  of  needy  old 
people  including  pensioners  who  have 
participated  in  these  funds  has  risen 
2,564  from  the  33,682  of  1939  to  36,246 
during  1940.  Total  old  age  assistance 
payments  were  upped  $430,989  as 
shown  by  the  $3,908,665  total  outlay 
last  year  in  comparison  with  $4,339,- 
654  in  1940. 

Each  month  of  the  year  the  average 
payment  to  these  aged  has  been 
roughly  $10.06,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  average  of  34  cents  over  the 
$9.72  paid  in  1939. 

As  the  average  in  payments  to  aged 
went  up,  so  did  that  of  payments  to 
dependent  children  with  1940  better- 
ing by  67  cents  the  1939  average.  In 
comparison,  each  child  on  the  rolls  re- 
ceived $5.85  a month  last  year,  which 
has  been  raised  now  to  $6.52. 

Today  there  are  9,010  families  rep- 
resenting 22,360  children  receiving 
this  aid  as  against  7,964  families  in 
which  there  were  21,000  children  a 
year  ago  showing  an  addition  of  1,360 
children  or  1,064  families  to  the  rolls 
within  the  last  12  months. 

Total  amount  of  grants  to  these 
children  during  the  year  was  $1,815,- 
456.  Compared  with  that  of  $1,362,198 
of  a year  ago,  the  rise  in  outlay  is 
shown  to  be  $453,258. 

Even  with  the  slow,  steady  climb- 
ing in  the  last  two  years  in  average 
payments  to  both  needy  old  people 
and  to  dependent  children,  North 
Carolina  is  still  far  below  the  average 
of  payments  for  the  whole  country. 
For  last  September  the  old  age  aver- 
age in  this  state  was  50.8  percent  and 
the  dependent  children  average  pay- 
ment was  51.6  percent  of  grants  in 
the  nation. 

With  the  comparatively  low  per 
capita  income  of  the  state,  North 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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To  Defense  Work 
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welfare,  in  providing  security  in  child- 
hood and  old  age,  and  in  providing 
jobs  and  job  insurance.  This  is  the 
internal  defense  that  is  all-important 
as  the  real  base  of  efficient,  permanent 
national  defense. 

Among  the  expanded  activities  giv- 
ing the  people  a broader  sense  of 
security  has  been  an  increase  within 
the  last  18  months  in  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram. The  state  welfare  department 
now  has  two  psychiatrists  and  a 
psychologist  to  aid  institutions  and 
the  counties  in  problems  presented  in 
mental  hygiene.  Mental  hygiene 
clinics  have  been  established  and  are 
in  process  of  establishment  in  various 
sections  to  afford  guidance  facilities 
for  those  with  mental  problems  to 
solve. 

With  the  aid  of  the  public  assist- 
ance program  13  North  Carolina  coun- 
ties closed  their  county  homes  during 
the  last  three  years  of  the  outgoing 
administration,  and  liquidation  of 
other  almshouses  is  being  considered. 
This  has  taken  numbers  of  dependent 
aged  out  of  an  institutional  atmos- 
phere into  the  more  wholesome  sur- 
roundings of  family  life  in  homes  of 
friends  or  relatives. 

One  county  home  has  been  expanded 
with  a physical  plant  that  will  enable 
is  to  be  used  as  a district  hospital- 
home.  Other  counties  have  been  urged 
to  pool  their  resources  to  lower  oper- 
ating costs  of  almshouses  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  inmates  the 
proper  health  and  custodial  care.  This 
idea  may  be  more  widely  accepted 
during  the  next  four  years. 

The  State  Board  recognizes  that 
the  work  of  inspection  of  state  and 
county  penal,  charitable  and  correc- 
tional institutions  has  been  a weak 
spot  in  the  program  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  field  personnel  to  give 
proper  service  to  the  more  than  300 
such  institutions  containing  generally 
a population  in  the  neighborhood  of 
24,000  persons. 

The  statute  requires  this  depart- 
ment to  call  to  the  attention  of  those 
responsible  for  operation  of  such  in- 
stitutions any  hazards  that  may  be 
found  that  would  in  any  way  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  health,  safety 
or  life  of  the  inmates. 

Lack  of  sufficient  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  the  past  biennium 
so  hampered  the  work  of  inspection 
that  only  62  investigations  were  made 
as  against  the  249  inspections  of  the 
preceding  years.  Inspections  were 
made  of  all  the  penal,  charitable  and 
correctional  institutions,  state  and 
county,  during  each  of  the  first  two 
of  the  last  four  fiscal  years. 

Twelve  counties  and  four  towns  of 
the  state  have  remodeled  existing  or 
built  new  jail  facilities  in  accordance 
with  plans  approved  by  the  state  wel- 
fare department.  Anson,  Burke,  Beau- 
fort, Catawba,  Craven,  Forsyth,  Hyde, 
Jones,  Lenoir,  Madison,  McDowell 
and  Richmond  counties  and  the  towns 
of  Aurora,  Chapel  Hill,  Denton,  and 
Fayetteville  have  either  completed  the 
work  of  remodeling  or  have  it  well 
under  way. 

Despite  the  attorney  general’s  rul- 
ing that  the  practice  of  keeping  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  in  jail  is 
unlawful,  the  practice  has  continued 
in  the  counties,  although  the  tendency 


nas  shown  a decrease  in  the  four 
years.  The  average  number  has  fallen 
from  132  a month  at  the  beginning 
of  1937  to  an  average  of  less  than  80 
in  mid-year  1940.  More  effort  has 
been  spent  each  year  also  in  removing 
the  “insane”  from  jail  cells  to  proper 
care  in  mental  hospitals  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Populations  of  the  state  training 
schools  have  shown  a steady  decline 
during  the  period  with  more  vacan- 
cies existing  in  these  institutions  now 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  It  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  efforts  and  facili- 
ties of  the  CCC,  NYA  and  other  agen- 
cies in  making  jobs  and  training 
available  to  the  youth  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  many  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  now  be  in  the  training 
schools  are  gainfully  employed  in 
learning  a trade  for  self-support  in 
later  life. 

Completion  of  a several  million 
dollar  fireproofing  and  new  construc- 
tion program  for  state  institutions 
has  provided  North  Carolina  during 
the  Hoey  regime  with  expanded  and 
safer  plants  for  institutionalizing 
mental  cases  and  delinquent  offenders. 
Both  the  state  government  and  the 
Public  Works  Administration  cooper- 
ated in  affording  these  better  condi- 
tions. Even  so,  the  state  still  lacks 
some  place  to  care  for  feeble-minded 
Negro  children  and  delinquent  Negro 
girls.  With  all  other  sections  of  its 
population  cared  for  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  it  is  very  earnestly  hoped 
North  Carolina  will  remedy  this  lack 
during  the  next  four  years. 

Since  the  first  of  1937,  the  state  wel- 
fare department  has  supervised  the 
selection  of  25,309  applicants  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  as  direct 
representative  of  the  director  of  the 
Corps.  To  their  families  in  North 
Carolina,  these  youths  sent  $6,575,712 
in  voluntary  allotments  during  the 
four  years,  and  received  job  training 
in  the  Corps  in  lines  of  work  to  which 
they  were  most  adaptable. 

Child  welfare  services,  a phase  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  had  been 
added  to  the  department’s  duties  in 
April,  1936  and  continued  to  expand 
during  the  administration.  Under  this 
service  casework  with  problem  chil- 
dren has  been  available,  ten  counties 
now  having  their  own  child  welfare 
workers  paid  in  great  part  by  funds 
from  the  federal  government. 

The  old  Mothers’  Aid  fund  formerly 
administered  by  the  department  went 
out  of  existence  when  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  category  of  public 
assistance  was  assumed.  The  change 
made  it  possible  to  care  for  greatly 
increased  numbers  of  families  needing 
additional  cash  to  eke  out  their  bud- 
gets. With  these  payments  many 
mothers  have  been  enabled  to  stay  at 
home  to  care  for  their  children  rather 
than  to  have  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ment in  industry  while  their  offspring 
spent  each  day  without  supervision. 

Inspection  and  licensing  of  child- 
caring and  child-placing  institutions, 
maternity  homes,  orphanages,  and 
boarding  homes  and  the  registration 
of  adoptions — all  making  up  a consid- 
erable portion  of  the  work  in  child 
welfare,  and  all  being  duties  of  long 
standing — were  continued. 

The  Negro  section  of  the  population 
has  had  workers  of  that  race  to  look 
after  its  problems  and  institutes  and 
training  courses  for  Negro  workers 
have  been  available  during  each  year 
of  the  period. 

The  department  continued  its  cer- 
tification of  applicants  for  WPA  and 
NYA  employment,  a process  begun  in 
January  1936;  and  surplus  commodity 
requests  for  lunch  rooms  and  certifi- 


cation of  individuals  for  commodities 
were  cleared  similarly. 

Many  of  the  persons  now  working 
on  WPA  or  NYA  projects  would  have 
been  left  at  the  county’s  doorstep  had 
not  some  machinery  been  available 
to  route  them  to  the  proper  agency 
for  work  relief  and  training. 

To  show  something  of  the  number 
of  persons  assisted  in  this  referral 
service,  there  were  18,418  new  assign- 
ments to  WPA  during  1940.  The 
number  fluctuated  from  month  to 
month  in  both  WPA  and  NYA  re- 
ferrals. Some  50,542  new  and  old 
referrals  were  received  during  1940 
for  WPA  and  about  2,790  for  NYA. 

Each  year  a series  of  one-day  train- 
ing institutes  were  held  for  profes- 
sional workers  in  addition  to  the 
annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  at 
Chapel  Hill  that  in  1940  witnessed  its 
twenty-first  year  of  existence.  This 
process  of  in-service  training  has  de- 
veloped in  the  last  four  years  a staff 
of  workers  in  North  Carolina  much 
better  equipped  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  the  various  communities. 

For  the  lay  public  district  welfare 
conferences  were  continued  to  bring 
county  officials  and  other  interested 
citizens  in  closer  touch  with  progress 
of  the  program. 

The  close  of  the  administration 
found  the  public  welfare  workers  in 
North  Carolina  employed  by  the  state 
or  county  governments  preparing  to 
institute  a merit  system  and  classifi- 
cation that,  when  finally  effective,  will 
standardize  requirements  for  workers 
and  set  up  compensation  schedules 
throughout  the  state,  thus  making  for 
more  efficient  administration  of  the 
general  welfare  program. 

Looking  back  upon  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  public  welfare  program 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  Hoey 
administration,  the  people  of  the  state 
can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  realize 
that  progress  has  been  made. 

Governor  Hoey  has  urged  that  the 
needs  of  all  sections  of  the  population 
be  taken  care  of  as  effectively  as  possi- 
ble with  existing  resources  but  with- 
out a sudden  expansion  that  might 
place  a too  heavy  burden  upon  some 
portion  that  would  defeat  the  ultimate 
objects  of  the  program  in  providing 
economic  and  social  stability  in  North 
Carolina. 

For  the  last  four  years  that  policy 
has  been  followed.  Many  needs  still 
face  the  state,  some  of  which  without 
doubt  will  be  remedied  during  the 
incoming  administration.  When  North 
Carolina  looks  back  upon  the  mile- 
stone of  the  next  four  years  it  will 
doubtless  find  even  more  improvement 
because  of  the  broader  base  provided 
between  1937  and  1940. 
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of  any  agricultural  produce  develops, 
the  Surplus  Marketing  Administra- 
tion moves  in,  sets  a price,  below 
which  the  particular  product  will  not 
be  allowed  to  fall,  and  begins  pur- 
chases of  the  commodity.  Purchases 
are  continued  until  the  crop  is  mar- 
keted or  until  the  market  improves 
to  where  such  support  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

In  following  this  policy  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  spent  more 
than  $2,000,000.00  in  1940  for  North 
Carolina  farm  products  and  items  pro- 
cessed therefrom,  while  in  1939  it  was 
found  necessary  to  spend  only  a few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  similar 
purposes. 

Instead  of  undertaking  to  store  the 
surpluses  so  purchased  against  some 
possible  better  day  and  more  promis- 
ing markets,  the  Surplus  Marketing 


Administration  disposed  of  them  by 
allocating  them  to  the  various  states 
for  free  distribution  to  their  needy 
poor  families,  school  lunch  rooms,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations. 

Foods  granted  to  North  Carolina 
have  been  allocated  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  has  set  up,  within  itself,  a 
commodity  distribution  division  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting,  storing,  re- 
packing, distributing,  and  accounting 
for  all  foods  made  available  in  this 
manner. 

Designation  of  the  individuals,  fam- 
ilies, school  lunch  rooms,  institutions, 
and  organizations  that  were  to  receive 
these  foods  has  been  left  to  the  county 
welfare  departments  in  the  various 
counties. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration 
furnished  all  of  the  unskilled,  semi- 
skilled, skilled  and  professional  labor, 
and  a portion  of  the  supervisory  labor 
necessary  to  carry  on  these  opera- 
tions. 

During  1940,  as  in  previous  years, 
the  State  furnished  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative labor,  equipment,  mate- 
rials and  supplies,  and  the  counties 
furnished  the  warehouses,  storerooms, 
and  a small  portion  of  the  supplies 
needed  to  complete  the  operations. 

All  surplus  foods  distributed  in  the 
state  were  dispensed  as  supplemental 
and  in  addition  to  the  recipient’s  nor- 
mal purchases,  in  no  instance  being 
dealt  out  in  such  quantity  as  to  con- 
stitute total  subsistence. 

This  assured  stabilization  in  the 
volume  of  retail  and  wholesale  food 
sales  in  the  state. 

During  the  year  1940  a total  of 
47,996,058  pounds  of  food,  worth 
$2,756,075  at  retail,  was  distributed  to 
the  needy  of  the  state,  as  compared 
with  27,677,430  pounds,  worth  $1,691,- 
950  distributed  in  1939. 

Included  in  this  were  such  foods  as 
white  flour,  graham  flour,  wheat  ce- 
real, corn  grits,  corn  meal,  salt  pork, 
smoked  pork,  lard,  butter,  cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  dry  milk,  apples, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  pears,  prunes, 
raisins,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
cabbage,  dry  beans,  green  beans,  and 
rice,  all  of  which  are  good  wholesome 
foods. 

Of  these  amounts  39,283,650  pounds, 
worth  $2,187,047  were  distributed  this 
year  to  42,303  relief  families  contain- 
ing 198,042  persons,  as  compared  with 
25,358,883  pounds  worth  $1,553,880  dis- 
tributed in  1939  to  40,899  families 
representing  189,393  persons. 

During  1940  a total  of  8,133,690 
pounds,  worth  $538,062  was  distrib- 
uted to  an  average  of  711  school  lunch 
rooms  to  assist  them  in  serving  free 
lunches  to  an  average  of  52,431  needy 
and  undernourished  school  children 
each  month  of  the  school  year.  In 
1939  a total  of  1,750,753  pounds,  worth 
$106,009  was  distributed  to  an  average 
of  386  school  lunch  rooms  serving  free 
lunches  to  an  average  of  24,162  needy 
and  undernourished  children. 

The  greatest  number  of  schools 
serviced  in  any  one  month  in  1940 
was  1,876,  serving  free  lunches  to 
132,460  children,  as  against  814  schools 
serving  free  lunches  to  46,103  children 
during  the  largest  month  in  1939. 

School  principals  and  teachers  gen- 
erally report  that  with  the  installa- 
tion of  the  free  lunch  programs  at- 
tendance records  and  scholastic  grades 
have  shown  marked  improvement. 

In  addition,  an  average  of  85  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  serving  an 
average  of  5,517  persons  were  deliv- 
ered 578,718  pounds  worth  $30,965  in 
1940,  as  compared  with  an  average  of 
33  institutions  and  organizations  aid- 
ing 7,008  persons  who  were  given 
567,794  pounds  worth  $32,061  in  1939. 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Leaders  In  Work 

For  Children  To 
Meet  In  Raleigh 

Many  prominent  men  and  women, 
specialists  in  their  chosen  fields,  have 
been  secured  as  speakers  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
on  Children  in  a Democracy,  to  he 
held  in  Raleigh,  February  6,  as  a 
follow-up  of  the  1940  White  House 
Conference. 

Educators,  doctors,  ministers,  and 
social  welfare  workers  will  appear  on 
the  one-day  program  and  discuss  ways 
of  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of 
North  Carolina’s  children.  From 
these  discussions  and  suggestions, 
county  and  community  programs  will 
he  formulated  and  promoted. 

The  morning  session  will  he  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Frank  Graham  and 
Dr.  John  S.  Bradway,  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. Bishop  Edwin  A.  Penick  will 
make  the  invocation.  Governor  J.  M. 
Broughton  and  Miss  H.  Ida  Curry  of 
Washington,  director  of  the  National 
Citizens  Committee,  will  extend  greet- 
ings. 

Miss  Margaret  Edwards,  professor 
of  home  economics  at  the  Woman’s 
College,  U.  N.  C.,  Dr.  E.  R.  Groves, 
research  professor  of  sociology,  U.  N. 
C.,  Rev.  O.  T.  Binkley,  head  of  the 
department  of  religion  at  Wake  Forest 
College,  Dr.  W.  A.  Stanbury,  pastor  of 
Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Winston- 
Salem,  Harold  D.  Meyer,  professor  of 
sociology,  U.  N.  C.,  and  W.  T.  Polk, 
chairman  of  the  Citizens  Library 
Movement  of  North  Carolina,  are 
speakers  on  the  morning  program. 

The  afternoon  session,  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State  welfare  com- 
missioner, will  deal  especially  with 
health  services  for  children,  social 
services  for  children,  and  special 
needs  of  Negro  children.  Dr.  G.  M. 
Cooper,  assistant  state  health  officer, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Makepeace,  consultant  ob- 
stetrician of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  Miss  Lily  Mitchell,  director  of 
the  children’s  division  of  the  State 
welfare  department,  J.  B.  Johnston 
of  Barium  Springs  Orphanage,  Miss 
Helen  Taylor,  director  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  at  Charlotte,  Miss  Marie 
Mclver,  supervisor  of  elementary  edu- 
cation of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  Mrs.  Bess  N.  Rosa,  assistant 
professor  of  home  economics,  Woman's 
College,  U.  N.  C.,  will  talk  in  the 
afternoon. 

Serving  with  I.  G.  Greer,  chairman 
of  the  program  committee,  are  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Waddill  of  Henderson,  C.  C. 
Spaulding  of  Durham,  Harnell  Hart 
of  Duke  University,  and  Roy  M.  Brown 
of  Chapel  Hill. 

Agencies  sponsoring  the  North  Caro- 
lina follow-up  Conference  on  Children 
in  a Democracy  are:  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service  Commit- 
tee on  the  Child,  American  Legion  and 
Auxiliary,  State  Child  Welfare  Divi- 
sion, Division  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Social  Work,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina  Chapter  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Social  Workers, 
North  Carolina  Children’s  Home  So- 
ciety, North  Carolina  Commission  on 
Interracial  Co-operation,  North  Caro- 
lina Orphanage  Association,  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  State  Association 
Clerks  of  Court,  State  Association 
County  Commissioners,  State  Associa- 
tion of  County  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare,  State  Federation  of 
Home  Demonstration  Clubs,  State  Fed- 


eration of  Women’s  Clubs,  State 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  State 
Grange — Children’s  Division,  State 
Recreational  Association,  North  Caro- 
lina Mental  Hygiene  Association,  State 
Board  of  Health,  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, State  Department  of  Labor, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  National 
Youth  Administration. 

• 

BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Doctor  and  The  Difficult  Child; 
William  Moodie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  D.P.M.; 
Commonwealth  Fund,  New  York  1940; 
$1.50 ; 214  pp. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  half  taking  up  recognition  of 
the  problem,  diagnosing  it  and  the 
treatment  indicated.  Treatment  is 
divided  into  three  sections:  1.  Con- 
ditions necessary  for  stable  develop- 
ment— the  three  basic  needs:  work, 
education,  security  and  affection;  2. 
Alteration  of  environmental  influences 
through  the  parent;  3.  Direct  treat- 
ment of  the  child. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  proba- 
bly of  more  value  to  doctors,  hut  social 
workers  could  derive  benefit  from  it  in 
terms  of  approaches  to  treatment  and 
the  importance  of  minutae  in  rela- 
tionships. Some  generalizations  made 
in  simple  terms  should  be  thought- 
provoking  whether  or  not  accepted  by 
the  reader. 

Part  two  gives  a consideration  of 
various  types  of  behavior  and  mental 
abnormalities  which  cause  concern  to 
parents  and  teachers:  stealing,  lies, 
fancies  and  dreams,  feeding  difficul- 
ties, “unmanageable,”  backwardness, 
nervousness,  nervous  movements,  en- 
uresis, violent  behavior,  sex  difficulties, 
truancy,  lack  of  concentration,  speech 
defects,  fits  and  seizures,  psychoses  in 
children,  anxiety,  disturbance  of  sleep, 
and  mental  deficiency. 

This  part  of  the  hook  should  be  of 
value  to  doctors,  social  workers  and 
parents  as  it  is  simply  written  and, 
to  the  uninitiate  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chiatry, should  prove  enlightening. 
To  social  workers  it  should  awaken 
consciousness  of  some  of  the  deeper 
reasons  for  the  behavior  of  children 
often  thought  of  as  merely  “difficult.” 
The  case  situations  are  short  and  apt, 
giving  a nice  feeling  of  the  author’s 
approach  to  the  difficulties  he  dis- 
cusses.— Jane  Hashagan. 

• • 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
Carolina  has  done  well  with  its  prob- 
lem of  aiding  that  section  of  its  pop- 
ulation so  much  in  need.  The  people 
have  been  admonished  by  Governor 
Hoey  to  proceed  slowly  and  expand 
only  as  the  money  became  available 
for  expansion,  and  that  policy  has 
been  scrupulously  followed  in  admin- 
istration of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Too  sudden  expansion  and  too  heavy 
outlay  in  grants  would  work  hard- 
ships on  the  state  and  counties  by 
heavily  overburdening  taxpaying 
groups.  In  order  to  equalize  the  bur- 
den between  the  richer  and  poorer 
counties  of  North  Carolina,  a fund  has 
been  set  up  to  aid  those  not  able  to 
meet  their  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
the  program. 

Equalizing  fund  expenditures  dur- 
ing 1940  amounted  to  $127,110  with 
those  for  December  estimated.  Oper- 
ation of  this  feature  brought  the 
highest  county  tax  rate  in  the  state 
down  from  34  cents  to  16  cents  for 
purposes  of  public  assistance  in  Ashe 
county.  Lowest  tax  rate  set  by  any 
county  to  carry  its  obligation  was  the 
four  and  one-half  assessment  in  Dur- 


Fraud  Order  Issued  Against 
Pension  Association  Head 
By  Post  Office  Department 


For  a long  time  elderly  people  in 
North  Carolina  have  been  pried  loose 
from  their  dimes  and  quarters  by  one 
Dr.  James  E.  Pope  operating  the  Na- 
tional Old-Age  Pension  Association 
from  Washington,  D.  C , with  promises 
to  work  for  universal  age  pensions 
for  all  people  over  50  years  of  age. 

Comes  now  the  news  that  Dr.  Pope 
through  his  activities  in  using  the 
U.  S.  mail  as  a means  of  contacting 
his  prospective  members  has  gotten  in 
trouble  with  the  post  office  depart- 
ment. 

A letter  from  E.  J.  Breyere,  chief 
of  the  communications  and  review  di- 
vision of  the  Social  Security  Board  to 
a North  Carolina  resident  who  had 
inquired  of  President  Roosevelt  about 
Pope’s  promises  and  activities,  had 
this  to  say: 

“Dr.  J.  E.  Pope  of  the  National  Old- 
Age  Pension  Association  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  Government 
in  any  way.  You  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  a fraud  order  was  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department 
in  December  against  Dr.  Pope  and  the 
National  Old-Age  Pension  Association. 

“It.  is  not  necessary  to  pay  money 
to  any  private  individual  or  organiza- 
tion for  old-age  assistance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Aid  is  granted 
on  the  basis  of  need  after  investiga- 
tion by  the  State  or  county.” 

Back  in  1934  the  National  Old-Age 
Pension  Association  sold  subscriptions 
in  North  Carolina  to  a paper  published 
every  two  months  for  25  cents.  The 
quarter  dollar  took  care  of  only  three 
months’  subscription  and  because  of 
the  publication  schedule  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  a person  to  pay  50 
cents  to  receive  two  issues  of  the 
paper. 

County  residents  even  that  early 
were  going  to  county  welfare  offices 
to  find  out  the  possibilities  of  obtain- 
ing pension  payments  it  was  suggested 
in  the  publication  they  should  be  re- 
ceiving. 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  “asso- 
ciation” lowered  its  requests  for  funds 
to  ten  cents  as  an  admission  fee  to 
the  organization  and  asked  persons 
who  had  joined  once  to  join  all  over 
again. 

Blanks  were  sent  individuals  for 
distribution  to  their  friends  seeking 
them  as  additional  members. 

Said  Public  Assistance  Director 
Nathan  H.  Yelton,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  when  informed  of  Pope’s  ac- 
tivities in  various  counties:  “Any  per- 


ham  county  which  continued  its  1939 
record  in  this  respect. 

Actual  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram including  both  state  and  county 
expense  was  only  nine  percent  of  the 
total  amount  expended  for  cash  grants 
during  the  year.  This  was  one  per- 
cent less  than  the  estimated  10  per- 
cent necessary  for  administration  in 
most  programs  of  government. 

The  current  year  is  the  first  since 
beginning  of  the  program  in  which 
dependent  children  are  allowed  under 
the  federal  law  to  remain  on  the  as- 
sistance rolls  until  age  18  if  they  con- 
tinue in  school  up  to  that  time. 
Previously  the  grants  were  automatic- 
ally stopped  at  age  16,  leaving  a gap 
of  two  years  in  which  no  form  of  aid 
from  government  agencies  was  avail- 
able until  the  child  was  eligible  for 
NYA  or  the  CCC  at  18. 


son  sending  money  to  this  so-called 
‘private  pension  association’  is  merely 
paying  for  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
five  pieces  of  paper  to  be  given  out 
to  their  friends  and  which  are  not 
worth  a cent  toward  getting  an  in- 
creased grant  of  government  funds. 

“Public  assistance  payments  in 
North  Carolina  do  not  cost  one  cent 
to  any  person  eligible  for  the  pay- 
ments and  under  the  law  no  person 
can  make  any  charge  for  any  aid  ren- 
dered a client.  The  whole  matter  is 
always  handled  free  of  charge  by  the 
county  welfare  department.” 

• « 

PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


July  1940-January  1941 


Neiv  Employments — 

Junior  caseworkers:  Helen  Garvey, 
Guilford;  Katherine  Bernhardt,  Meck- 
lenburg; Katherine  Williams,  Gaston; 
Marjorie  Pearce,  Wake;  Zona  Drum, 
Caswell;  Jessie  Skinner,  Forsyth; 
Sarah  D.  Foster,  Gaston;  Isabel  Pel- 
ham, Cabarrus;  Mary  Donnan  Wilson, 
Buncombe;  Marjorie  Gregory,  Hoke; 
Sara  McCain,  Rockingham;  Hannah 
Gilliam  Young,  Northampton;  Mrs. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Brown  Oettinger, 
Wake;  Esther  Brown  (Negro),  Wil- 
son; Jessie  Winifred  Logan  (Negro), 
Northampton;  Mrs.  Mabel  Wortham 
(Negro),  Wake. 

Casework  supervisor:  Mrs.  Grace 
Walters,  Guilford. 

Casework  aide:  Margaret  Leah 
Herndon,  Pender. 

Child  welfare  assistant:  Kathryn 
Folgher,  Rockingham. 

Transfers — 

Caseworkers:  Virginia  Dean,  Bun- 
combe to  Mecklenburg;  Elizabeth 
Horne,  New  Hanover  to  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  (special  two-county  pro- 
ject) ; Callie  Umstead,  Davidson,  to 
Mrs.  Callie  Umstead  Hill  (same 
county). 

Resignations — 

Junior  caseworkers:  Josephine 
Rand,  Nash;  Eva  Mann,  Iredell;  Mary 
Elizabeth  Brown,  Gaston;  Katherine 
Barrier,  Wake. 

Caseworkers:  Mittie  Frank  Mason, 
Richmond;  Annie  K.  Jenkins,  Samp- 
son; Lucy  Burt,  Wake. 
Superintendents — 

Miss  Mary  Cox  is  now  Pender 
county  welfare  superintendent;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Beasley  is  acting  superintendent 
in  Bertie  during  educational  leave  of 
Miss  Mary  Bond  Griffin. 

• 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

The  surplus  commodity  distribution 
program  will  be  continued  in  1941. 
The  commodity  division  of  the  State 
welfare  department  has  larger  stocks 
on  hand  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past,  and  present  indications  are  that, 
until  world  conditions  take  a turn  for 
the  better,  there  will  continue  to  be 
large  quantities  of  foods  available 
with  which  to  feed  the  needy  and  un- 
dernourished in  North  Carolina. 

o 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

Vacancies  exist  for  caseworkers  in 
Gaston,  Wayne,  Graham,  Vance,  and 
New  Hanover  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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STATE  CONFERENCE  LEADERS  DISCUSS  PROBLEMS 


First  N.  C.  Conference  On  Children 

In  A Democracy  Held  In  Raleigh  As 
Follow-Up  of  White  House  Meeting 


Left  to  right,  standing:  Dr.  John  S 
Curry,  Washington,  D.  C.,  director  of 
Frank  Porter  Graham,  UNC  president, 
fare  Commissioner.  (Times  photo.) 

N.  C.  Now  Has  Two 
Permanent  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinics 

Raleigh  and  Charlotte 
Lead  State  as  First 
Communities  to  Offer 
New  Service 


Bradway,  vice-president;  Miss  H.  Ida 
the  National  Citizens  Committee;  Dr. 
Seated:  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State  Wel- 


The  first  permanent  clinic  offering 
mental  hygiene  service  to  residents 
of  Raleigh  and  Wake  county  opened 
the  middle  of  February  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Wake  county 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  the 
Woman’s  Society  for  Christian  Serv- 
ice of  Edenton  Street  Methodist 
Church  under  plans  approved  by  the 
Wake  County  Medical  Society. 

James  M.  Sapp  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  new  Raleigh  organiza- 
tion which  makes  the  second  clinic 
of  its  nature  to  begin  operation  in 
North  Carolina. 

Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg  county 
have  for  some  time  had  a well- 
planned  clinic  serving  the  people  of 
that  neighborhood  while  other  com- 
munities of  the  state  are  considering 
mental  hygiene  facilities  of  their  own 
although  no  others  have  yet  been 
permanently  established. 

Winston-Salem  and  Forsyth  coun- 
ty’s child  guidance  clinic  in  addition 
to  children’s  problems  gives  some 
service  to  adults,  although  the  main 
(See  N.  C.  NOW,  Page  2) 


Interracial  Meet 
Urges  Two  State 
Negro  Institutions 

Resolutions  recommending  a state 
training  school  for  feebleminded 
Negro  children  and  an  industrial 
school  for  delinquent  Negro  girls 
with  an  endorsement  of  pending  HB 
262  providing  for  fulfilment  of  the 
second  recommendation  were  adopted 
by  the  22nd  annual  North  Carolina 
Conference  on  Interracial  Coopera- 
tion when  it  met  in  Raleigh  in 
February. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  state  institutions  are  operated 
for  delinquent  white  children  of  both 
(See  INTERRACIAL,  Page  3) 


MENTAL  HYGIENE 
TALKS  AVAILABLE 

The  division  of  mental  hygiene 
is  now  offering  three  introductory 
lectures  on  mental  health  to  be 
given  on  successive  weeks  in  com- 
munities applying  for  them. 

Up  to  the  present  they  have 
been  booked  for  Goldsboro,  Roa- 
noke Rapids,  Greenville,  Oxford, 
Rocky  Mount  and  Raleigh.  Com- 
munities in  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina  are  booking  the 
series  for  three  successive  nights 
because  of  greater  distance  from 
state  headquarters. 

Dr.  James  Watson,  director  of 
the  division,  is  the  lecture  speaker 
and  will  be  glad  to  consider  any 
requests  for  the  talks. 


EIGHT  COUNTY  SOCIAL 
WORKERS  GET  AWARDS 
OF  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 


Eight  North  Carolina  county  social 
workers  who  have  served  in  the  pub- 
lic welfare  department  two  years  or 
less  were  chosen  by  the  administra- 
tive staff  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  to 
receive  achievement  membership 
awards  in  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association. 

The  contributing  memberships  in 
the  association  are  “in  recognition  of 
efficient  performance  on  the  job,” 
according  to  Director  Fred  K. 
Koehler’s  letter  to  the  award  mem- 
bers. 

Winners:  Welfare  superintendents 
L.  G.  Deyton,  Yancey  county;  W.  W. 
Braswell,  Avery;  Miss  Lucile  Martin. 
Davie;  Miss  Mary  Cox,  Pender;  Mrs. 
Sam  Queen,  Haywood;  and  junior 
(See  EIGHT  COUNTY,  Page  3) 


Aid  To  Dependent  Children  As 
A Resource  In  North  Carolina 


By  Lessie  Toler 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Baptist  Book 
Depository  of  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina published  a book,  The  Institution 
for  Children,  written  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Jamison,  then  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention,  in 
which  was  enumerated  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  dependent  children: 
the  right  to  physical  well  being,  to  a 
dwelling  place  they  may  call  home, 
to  beds  for  themselves;  to  well- 
cooked,  appetizing  food  and,  when 
very  young,  a quart  of  milk  a day; 
to  their  own  clothing,  to  toothbrush, 
comb  and  brush,  towel  and  instruc- 
tions in  cleanliness,  and  the  right  to 


have  an  education — practical,  re- 
ligious and  moral. 

The  first  state  mothers’  aid  legis- 
lation passed  in  1911  was  a step  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  these 
rights  of  dependent  children  through 
the  states  providing  cash  allowances 
to  children  deprived  of  a father’s  sup- 
port. In  190  9 the  first  White  House 
Conference  called  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  child  should  be  deprived 
of  living  in  his  own  home  because  of 
poverty  alone.  By  193  5 the  principle 
of  mothers’  aid  was  so  generally  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  country  that 
(See  AID  TO  DEPENDENT,  Page  3) 


University  Head  and 
Governor  Broughton 
Urge  400  Conference 
Members  to  Assume 
Responsibility  for  Fu- 
ture Welfare  of  State’s 
Children 


North  Carolina  in  February  held 
its  follow-up  conference  supplement- 
ing the  work  of  the  1940  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  in  a 
Democracy  when  400  interested 
citizens  met  in  Raleigh  Memorial 
Auditorium.  Wake  county  shortly 
after  the  state  conference  held  its 
own  meeting  to  discuss  the  future  of 
child  welfare  as  a part  of  internal 
social  security. 

Frank  P.  Graham,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  told  the 
State  Conference  that  proposed  plans 
for  federal  aid  to  public  schools  will 
provide  for  State  control  of  expendi- 
tures and  would  not  result  in  national 
“dictatorship”  of  the  country’s  educa- 
tional system. 

“Four  charges  are  generally  made 
against  the  proposal,  the  amount  of 
money  involved,  the  problem  raised 
in  the  South  by  the  Negro,  that  part 
of  the  money  would  go  to  sectarian 
schools,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
would  result  in  federal  dictatorship 
of  schools,  but  every  single  one  of 
these  objections  is  groundless,”  the 
University  head  said. 

“The  cost  of  federal  aid  in  the  first 
year  of  operation  would  be  less  than 
the  amount  of  money  spent  in  pro- 
ducing a single  battleship.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  operation  the  cost  would 
run  to  $200,000,000,  one-third  less 
than  the  amount  now  spent  on  the 
300,000  boys  in  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  and  no  one  thinks  that 
is  not  money  well  spent. 

“This  federal  aid  would  help 
about  26,000,000  more  young  boys 
and  girls  in  our  public  schools.  The 
states  spend  $2,000,000,000  on  edu- 
cation and  because  of  their  over- 
whelming financial  interest  can  be 
assured  of  control  of  federal  money 
except  that  the  government  would 
reserve  the  right  to  audit  expendi- 
tures to  see  that  none  of  it  was 
wasted  or  spent  on  anything  other 
than  schools. 

Dr.  Graham  spoke  at  the  morning 
session  and  presented  Governor  J.  M. 
Broughton  as  honorary  chairman  to 
welcome  the  conference  to  Raleigh. 

“Even  if  universal  peace  were  de- 
clared today,  children  in  many  sec- 
tions of,  the  world  have  already 
undergone  so  many  hardships  that  it 
(See  FIRST,  Page  2) 
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As  this  edition  goes  to  press  the 
1941  General  Assembly  has  under 
consideration  a bill  to  establish  a 
school  for  delinquent  Negro  girls  in 
North  Carolina.  Too  long  this  sec- 
tion of  our  population  has  gone  un- 
cared for.  Now,  with  the  backing  of 
Governor  Broughton,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  bill  will  meet  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

With  the  help  of  proper  training  in 
such  an  establishment  many  of 
North  Carolina’s  youthful  Negro  citi- 
zens can  be  rebuilt  into  law  abiding 
people  for  later  life  when  they  might 
otherwise  wind  up  in  a felon’s  classi- 
fication. 

So  many  of  the  Negro  mothers 
have  had  to  spend  their  days  in 
domestic  service  away  from  their 
homes  that  they  cannot  possibly  have 
had  the  time  to  direct  their  young- 
sters in  the  proper  ways  of  life. 

So  many  of  these  girls  wander  the 
streets  getting  into  trouble  that  lands 
them  in  the  county  jail  where  they 
have  no'  possible  hope  or  chance  of 
rehabilitation,  and  continue  to  repeat 
the  performance  until  the  contacts 
they  have  made  have  built  up  in  their 
minds  an  anti-social  attitude  that 
costs  the  taxpayers  extra  dollars  in 
law  enforcement. 

If  they  can  soon  receive  the  ad- 
vantages of  re-training  into  the 
proper  channels  of  activity  that  are 
given  to  delinquent  white  boys  and 
girls  and  to  Negro  boys,  returns  will 
show  it  was  a good  State  investment. 

And  that  will  give  all  the  state’s 
delinquent  children  equal  care.  There 
will  still  remain  as  the  state’s 
greatest  institutional  need  some  place 
for  the  care  of  feeble-minded  Negro 
children. 

• — 

The  latest  of  this  department’s 
publications  is  bulletin  21,  “Mind 
Your  Mind,”  in  which  Dr.  James 
Watson,  director  of  mental  hygiene, 
gives  many  pointers  in  the  field  of 
mental  hygiene. 

This  booklet  is  available  free  on 
request  to  organizations  or  indi- 
viduals genuinely  interested  in  the 
problem  of  mental  care  in  this  state. 
If  your  community  is  considering  the 
formation  of  a mental  hygiene  clinic, 
it  would  be  especially  valuable  as 
preparatory  material. 

Dr.  Watson  is  available,  when  his 
already  crowded  schedule  allows,  as 
a speaker  before  civic  clubs,  church 
groups  and  other  organizations,  to 
explain  the  problems  of  mental 
health. 


FIRST 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
would  take  a generation  to  repair  the 
evil  already  done,”  Governor  Brough- 
ton declared. 

The  Governor  added  that  child 
welfare  was  more  important  at  this 
time  than  in  any  time  in  the  past  100 
years.  He  said  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  so  many  persons  present  who  had 
devoted  a whole  life  time  to  children. 

“Much  of  the  danger  and  harm 
done  to  the  children  of  Europe  in 
that  preciously  valuable  time  of  their 
lives  can  not  be  helped  by  the  people 
in  America.  We  can  help  the  chil- 
dren in  America  for  they  should  have 
no  peril  except  that  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,”  the  honorary  chairman 
stated. 

He  emphasized  that  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  children  in  North  Carolina. 

“This  responsibility  involves  not 
only  the  educational  process  but  also 
involves  health,  housing,  recreation, 
vocational  training,  and  happiness,” 
he  went  on. 

“This  sort  of  meeting,”  Brough- 
ton stressed,  “is  dedicated  to  the  sort 
of  teachings  that  we  find  in  the  Bible. 
In  our  service  we  not  only  serve  the 
children  but  find  for  ourselves  the 
best  program.” 

The  Governor  ended  by  saying  that 
it  was  refreshing  to  find  a group  try- 
ing to  construct  rather  than  to 
destroy. 

Miss  H.  Ida  Curry  of  Washington, 
acting  director  of  the  national  citi- 
zens committee  formed  as  a result  of 
the  1940  White  House  Conference, 
was  presented  by  State  Welfare  Com- 
missioner, Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  as  one  of 
the  few  people  having  the  distinction 
of  attending  all  four  national  con- 
ferences since  1910. 

She  described  the  history  of  the 
conferences  since  their  beginning  and 
explained  the  work  of  last  year’s 
meeting  in  Washington  which  set  up 
plans  for  state  organizations  to  be 
formed  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Miss  Margaret  Edwards  of  the 
Woman’s  College,  Greensboro,  spoke 
on  the  need  for  adequate  housing  in 
a sound  welfare  program  and  re- 
ligion in  the  lives  of  children  was 
discussed  by  Rev.  O.  T.  Binkley,  head 
of  the  Wake  Forest  College  depart- 
ment of  religion,  and  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Stanbury,  pastor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Centenary  Methodist  Church. 

Following  Dr.  Graham,  Harold  D. 
Meyer  of  the  sociology  division  of  the 
University,  and  W.  T.  Polk,  chair- 
man of  the  Citizen’s  Library  Move- 
ment in  the  State,  discussed  leisure 
time  and  libraries  respectively  as  they 
apply  to  the  lives  of  North  Carolina 
youth.  Mrs.  Ernest  Groves  of  the 
University  discussed  relationship  be- 
tween parent  and  child. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  G.  M. 
Cooper,  assistant  State  health  officer, 
told  the  conference  that  the  begin- 
ning of  improvement  in  child  health 
must  be  in  the  schools. 

Too  often,  he  said,  parents  are  too 
negligent  or  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  health  care  and 
the  children  themselves  must  be 
taught  through  the  educational 
system. 

Dr.  Cooper  cited  the  chief  problem 
now  as  that  of  intelligent  care  for 
very  young  babies  since  most  of  the 
infant  deaths  occur  in  the  first  few 
weeks  and  urged  instruction  in  child 
care  and  training  in  all  high  schools 
of  the  State. 

He  suggested  that  the  conference 
tackle  the  problem  of  illegitimacy 
and  the  6,000  deaths  of  illegitimate 
children  each  year  which  he  called 
the  most  troublesome  feature  in  pil- 


ing up  the  infant  death  rate. 

The  health  official  reminded  the 
group  that  facilities  were  available 
for  maternal  and  infant  care  in  the 
clinics  established  15  years  ago  and 
now  being  expanded. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Makepeace,  State  health 
department  consultant  in  obstetrics, 
laid  the  high  number  of  obstetrical 
deaths  in  11  Southern  states  to  the 
lack  of  proper  ante-natal  care. 

Competent  advice  on  reproduction 
should  be  available  for  all  women, 
preferably  before  marriage,  either 
from  the  public  health  service  or 
from  a private  physician,  he  stated, 
and  recalled  that  foremost  authori- 
ties suggested  child-spacing  at  two 
years. 

Dr.  Makepeace  impressed  the  fact 
that  an  unlimited  number  of  children 
in  families  of  limited  financial  in- 
come lowers  the  standard  of  living. 
The  only  solution  to  the  problem,  he 
said,  was  preconceptive  advice. 

Dean  W.  C.  Davison  of  the  Duke 
University  school  of  medicine,  un- 
covered a great  lack  of  facilities  for 
child  health  when  he  told  of  the  40 
pediatricians  practicing  for  North 
Carolina’s  population  of  3,500,000 
people. 

If  all  children  were  to  receive  the 
care  of  these  child  specialists  it 
would  mean  22,500  patients  for  each 
pediatrician,  he  said. 

“North  Carolina  ranks  forty-third 
in  infant  mortality  with  three-fourths 
of  the  children’s  deaths  preventable 
and  56  per  cent  of  their  diseases 
curable. 

“During  the  next  30  years  the  use 
of  hospital  beds  by  children  ought  to 
decrease  if  proper  stress  is  placed  by 
the  public  on  preventive  medicine  for 
the  younger  group.  This  conference 
ought  to  assume  as  one  of  its  greatest 
objects  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion that  will  bring  about  this  great 
change  because  the  lower  third  of 
the  population  doesn’t  know  adequate 
care  is  available  and  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  go  about  getting  it  if  they 
did,”  the' Durham  educator  said. 

Miss  Marie  Mclver,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  supervisor  of  ele- 
mentary education  named  simple 
justice  along  all  lines  as  the  greatest 
special  need  for  Negro  children. 

To  that  she  added  better  super- 
vision in  rural  schools,  more  voca- 
tional and  educational  guidance, 
some  place  to  care  for  feeble-minded 
Negro  children,  and  protection  for 
Negro  children  under  the  child  labor 
law. 

“Special  needs  for  Negro  children 
have  developed  because  of  lack  of 
opportunities,”  she  said. 

Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  child  welfare 
director  for  the  state  welfare  depart- 
ment, listed  among  the  facilities  in 
social  work  for  the  care  of  children 
the  federal  cash  aid  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  children,  child  welfare 
services,  state  institutions,  orphan- 
ages, and  county  homes. 

“The  greatest  need  now  is  for  more 
and  better  qualified  children’s 
workers  in  the  social  welfare  field,” 
she  said. 

Joseph  B.  Johnston,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Presbyterian  Orphanage, 
and  Miss  Helen  Taylor  of  the  Char- 
lotte Children’s  Service  Bureau, 
talked  of  child  welfare  as  affecting 
their  fields  of  interest.  Mrs.  Bess  N. 
Rosa,  of  the  Woman’s  College, 
summed  up  the  days  activities  and 
discussions. 

Initial  steps  in  planning  the  state 
conference  were  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Child  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Serv- 
ice. Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddill  of  Hender- 
son and  long  a leader  in  child  welfare 


work  in  North  Carolina  was  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Besides  Governor  Broughton  as 
honorary  chairman  and  Dr.  Graham 
as  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  on  children  in  a Democ- 
racy, other  officers  are:  Dr.  John  S. 
Bradway,  Duke  University,  and  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Bost,  State  welfare  commis- 
sioner, vice-chairmen;  Dr.  Roy  M. 
Brown  of  the  University,  secretary. 
Dr.  A.  S.  Root,  Raleigh,  was  chair- 
man of  local  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  and  I.  G.  Greer,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Baptist  Orphanage,  headed 
the  program  committee. 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


New  Employments — 

Junior  caseworker:  Martha  Ras- 
berry,  Lenoir. 

Transfers — 

James  H.  Shaw,  Northampton  to 
Forsyth  as  probation  officer;  Elberta 
Foster,  Durham  to  Forsyth  as  assis- 
tant casework  supervisor;  Elizabeth 
Wells,  Forsyth  to  Iredell;  Hilda 
Peterson,  Rockingham  to  Forsyth; 
Cornelia  Maslin,  Forsyth  to  Mrs. 
Baron  Grier,  Alexander,  Ya. ; Ervin 
Wendell  Ross,  New  Hanover  to 
Bladen;  Gladys  Cockerell  from 
Bladen  to  Mississippi. 

T i 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
emphasis  in  that  unit  has  so  far  been 
directed  toward  children. 

The  Raleigh  clinic  will  offer  psy- 
chiatric, psychological  and  consulta- 
tation  service  and  is  expected  to  be 
of  great  value  to  parents,  teachers, 
ministers,  physicians,  caseworkers 
and  others  engaged  in  community 
service. 

Psychiatric  services  will  be  avail- 
able each  Monday  afternoon  and 
psychological  services  will  be  offered 
two  afternoons  each  month. 

Dr.  Maurice  H.  Greenhill,  associate 
in  neuropsychiatry  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  in  North  Carolina,  has  been 
named  as  clinical  psychiatrist.  Dr. 
William  McGehee,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  North  Caro- 
lina State  College,  will  serve  the  new 
clinic  as  psychologist  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Long  will  do  the  casework. 

Dr.  Greenhill  is  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  medical  school, 
has  served  as  psychiatrist  at  the 
Worchester  State  Hospital  and  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, and  as  assistant  in  psychiatry  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.  He 
held  a Rockefeller  Foundation  fel- 
lowship in  neurology  and  has  had 
various  other  posts  in  the  field. 

Dr.  McGehee  received  his  doctor’s 
degree  from  George  Peabody  College 
and  has  been  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  State  College  since  1936. 

The  clinic  was  started  as  an  ex- 
periment last  May  by  the  Wake 
County  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  a 
member  of  the  Raleigh  Community 
Chest,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Division  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Dr. 
James  Watson,  director  of  mental 
hygiene,  offered  his  services  during 
the  experimental  period  to  measure 
the  need  for  this  type  of  work  in 
Raleigh  and  Wake  County  and  to 
create  an  understanding  of  the  value 
of  this  work  in  the  community. 

During  the  early  months  a total  of 
22  persons  were  interviewed  hy  the 
psychiatrist,  ten  mental  tests  were 
given,  and  subsequent  follow-up 
(See  N.  C.  NOW,  Page  3) 
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SIXTEENTH  INSTITUTE 
FOR  NEGRO  WORKERS  AT 
RALEIGH,  MARCH  6-7 


The  sixteenth  annual  Public  Wel- 
fare Institute  for  Negro  social 
workers  will  be  held  at  Raleigh’s  St. 
Augustine  College,  March  6 and  7 
with  the  theme  for  1941  being  “What 
Are  Our  Goals  In  Social  Work?” 

On  Thursday’s  program,  “Chil- 
dren’s Problems”  will  be  discussed 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Rose,  Miss  Lilly  E. 
Mitchell,  Miss  Jessie  Hauser  and  Miss 
Ruth  Stevenson.  That  afternoon 
Mrs.  Gladys  H.  Groves,  Mrs.  Marian 
B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Grace  Walters  and 

O.  E.  Davis  will  consider  “The 
Family — Broken  Homes  and  De- 
linquency.” 

Friday  morning  session  will  be 
given  over  to  a discussion  of  treat- 
ment of  adult  offenders  when  the 
subject  “Institutions”  is  handled  by 
Edwin  M.  Gill  and  Hathaway  Cross 
of  the  Parole  Commission,  Dr.  R.  S. 
Lyman,  and  Wade  N.  Cashion. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  state  welfare 
commissioner,  will  address  the  con- 
ference Friday  afternoon  following 
the  discussion  of  “general  relief  and 
attitudes  toward  dependency,”  in 
which  Dr.  Guy  B.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Guy 
B.  Johnson,  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown  and 
Nathan  H.  Yelton  will  take  part. 

All  discussion  subjects  will  be  con- 
ducted on  the  panel  discussion  plan 
and  music  will  be  furnished  at  a 
public  meeting  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  Thursday  night  by  a group  of 
Williamston  singers  trained  by  the 
Negro  case  worker  in  Martin  county. 

Dr.  John  S.  Bradway,  dean  of  the 
Duke  University  law  school,  and  Dr. 
James  E.  Shepard,  president  of  the 
N.  C.  College  for  Negroes,  have  been 
invited  to  speak  at  the  Thursday 
night  meeting. 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  social  security  act  naturally  made 
provision  for  the  extension  of  care 
for  dependent  children. 

Under  the  social  security  act  pro- 
vision is  made  whereby  children  18 
years  of  age  who  are  living  in  their 
own  home  or  that  of  a relative  of 
nearer  kin  than  a cousin  and  who 
are  in  financial  need  due  to  the  death, 
incapacity,  or  absence  from  home  of 
the  bread-winning  parent,  are  eligi- 
ble for  aid  to  dependent  children. 
State  laws  must  conform  to  the 
social  security  act  basically,  but  they 
vary  in  the  definition  of  eligibility 
and  application  of  the  law.  The 
federal  government  aids  the  states 
to  the  extent  of  $9.00  monthly  for 
the  first  child  and  $6.00  for  each 
additional  child  under  18  years  of 
age  in  the  family.  Children  16  to 
18  must  be  regularly  attending 
school  in  order  to  receive  aid. 

In  North  Carolina  the  statutory 
provisions  are  these:  The  term 

“dependent  child”  means  a child 
under  16  years  of  age  who  is  living 
with  his  father,  mother,  grandfather, 
grandmother,  step-father,  step- 
mother, brother,  sister,  step-brother, 
step-sister,  uncle  or  aunt  at  a place 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  such 
relatives  as  his  or  her  own  home. 
The  child  for  whom  application  for 
aid  is  made  must  have  lived  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  year  immediately 
preceding  filing  of  the  application, 
or  if  the  child  is  born  within  the  year 
in  this  state,  the  mother  must  have 
lived  here  for  the  same  specified 
period.  No  county  residence  is  re- 
quired, and  residence  refers  to  that 
of  the  children  for  whom  the  appli- 
cation is  made  rather  than  to  the 


residence  of  the  applicant.  The  child 
must  have  been  deprived  of  parental 
support  or  care  by  reason  of  the 
death,  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
or  continued  absence  from  home  of 
a parent  and  must  have  no  adequate 
means  of  support. 

In  all  cases  of  desertion  every 
effort  must  be  spent  to  apprehend 
the  parent  and  charge  him  with  the 
support  of  the  child,  but  the  1939 
legislature  provided  that  this  re- 
quirement will  in  no  way  affect  the 
eligibility  of  a child  to  receive  an 
award  or  prohibit  the  county  welfare 
board  from  making  an  award.  Such 
an  amendment  represents  the  long 
advance  in  facing  the  state’s  respon- 
sibility for  meeting  the  needs  of  its 
children.  The  relative  who  applies 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  must 
maintain  a safe  and  proper  home  for 
himself  and  for  the  children  whose 
maintenance  has  been  entrusted  to 
him. 

From  a statistical  standpoint,  the 
value  and  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
crease in  value  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  as  a resource  for  the  present 
needs  of  child  welfare  in  North  Caro- 
lina can  be  shown  in  the  fact  that 
North  Carolina  is  paying  fewer  of  its 
children  in  each  1,000  under  16  than 
is  the  case  of  the  nation  as  a whole 
and  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  is 
fourth  from  the  bottom  in  the  states 
and  territories  in  the  average  grant 
paid  these  children. 

In  North  Carolina  aid  to  dependent 
children  is  administered  through  the 
county  welfare  department  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a plan  of  administra- 
tion approved  by  the  federal  social 
security  board.  The  grants  are 
shared  in  part  by  the  county,  state 
and  federal  government.  The 
county  pays  one-fourth,  the  state  one- 
fourth  and  the  federal  government 
one-half  of  the  grant.  The  payment 
represents  the  concern  of  the  nation, 
the  state  and  the  county  in  providing 
sustenance  for  the  citizens  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  responsibility  of  a social 
agency  administering  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  to  a family  receiving 
that  aid  has  been  defined  in  the  iden- 
tical concepts  which  define  a com- 
munity’s responsibility  to  families 
and  individuals.  The  service  aspects 
of  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram as  enumerated  by  the  National 
Association  for  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  are  these: 

1.  Liaison  service  between  the 
home  and  school  in  the  interest  of 
the  child’s  proper  school  adjustment. 

2.  Vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment of  older  children. 

3.  Medical  and  surgical  care  for 
members  of  the  family  including  the 
disabled  parent. 

4.  Assistance  to  families  in  se- 
curing proper  housing. 

5.  Expert  advice  on  life  insurance 
conversion,  property  holdings  and  the 
like. 

6.  Individual  or  group  instruction 
in  meal-planning,  buying,  food  prepa- 
ration and  preservation,  nutrition, 
child-care  and  training,  and  other 
arts  that  enter  into  home-making. 

7.  Assistance  to  families  in  se- 
curing wholesome  recreation  such  as 
membership  in  character-building 
agencies,  summer  outings  and  the 
like. 

8.  Casework  services  given  under- 
standing^ to  lessen  fears  and  ten- 
sions which  disrupt  family  unity  and 
hamper  individual  adjustments. 

The  state  makes  provision  for  the 
cultural  needs  of  children  who  are 
supported  by  their  parents.  Consider 
the  generous  provision  made  by  the 


state  in  providing  schools,  building 
and  maintaining  highways,  establish- 
ing parks  and  museums,  providing 
public  health  units  which  offer  serv- 
ices to  the  schools,  supporting 
libraries,  and  offering  to  farm  fami- 
lies the  services  of  the  extension 
department  for  the  improvement  of 
the  rural  standard  of  living,  as  well 
as  being  concerned  with  the  housing 
problems  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
Such  provisions  are  made  by  the 
state  through  taxation  on  the  county, 
state  and  federal  level  because  we 
live  with  a dream  for  the  future. 

For  the  children  deprived  of 
parental  support  the  state  assumes 
the  additional  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding financial  grants  for  food, 
shelter  and  clothing  for  the  depend- 
ent children.  As  individuals  we  are 
uncomfortable  in  knowing  children 
deprived  of  the  inalienable  rights  and 
our  concern  is  one  of  altruism.  As 
citizens  of  the  state  our  concern  in 
providing  food,  shelter  and  clothing 
for  the  dependent  children  in  the 
state  is  one  based  upon  our  dream 
to  live  for  the  future.  A child  well 
fed,  well  housed  and  well  clothed 
today  has  a better  chance  for  be- 
coming a good  citizen  in  a better 
world  tomorrow. 


INTERRACIAL 
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sexes  and  for  Negro  boys  thus  leaving 
the  young  Negro  girls  the  only  un- 
cared for  portion  of  the  population 
in  this  respect  until  the  bill  now 
before  the  General  Assembly  is  en- 
acted. It  was  stated  that  the  bill  has 
the  approval  of  Governor  J.  M. 
Broughton. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  pub- 
lic school  authorities  should  provide 
facilities  for  training  Negro  youths 
in  the  current  expanded  vocational 
education  program. 

The  one-day  meeting  held  morn- 
ing, afternoon  and  evening  sessions 
with  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Bost,  state  welfare  commis- 
sioner; Gurney  P.  Hood,  commis- 
sioner of  banks  and  long-time  worker 
in  interracial  cooperation;  Dr.  James 
Watson,  mental  hygiene  director  for 
the  state  welfare  department,  Wil- 
liam R.  Johnson,  consultant  on  Negro1 
work  for  the  state  department,  Dr. 
H.  C.  Henry,  Virginia  director  of 
state  hospitals,  and  Mrs.  Phyllis  Stan- 
cil  O’Kelly,  Virginia  industrial  school 
superintendent,  on  the  early  program. 

During  the  afternoon  session  re- 
ports were  read  from  regional  con- 
ferences on  “Housing”  held  last  fall 
in  Elizabeth  City,  Rocky  Mount, 
Lumberton,  High  Point,  Statesville, 
and  Asheville.  Paul  Green,  nation- 
ally known  playwright,  discussed  his 
dramatization  of  Richard  Wright’s 
“Native  Son,”  and  Dr.  N.  C.  Newbold, 
director  of  Negro  education  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
spoke  on  “The  Little  Country  School.” 

Mayne  Albright,  state  employment 
service  director,  and  Dr.  Frank  T. 
deVyver  of  Duke  University  con- 
sidered the  integration  of  Negroes 
and  white  non-union  workers  in 
industrial  and  national  defense  con- 
struction programs. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  president  of 
the  Greater  University,  speaking  at 
the  night  session  in  Raleigh  Memorial 
Auditorium  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 500  people,  said  Germany  had 
revealed  its  weakness  in  race  rela- 
tions by  excluding  the  Jew  and 
predicted  the  United  States  would 
show  its  strength  by  providing  for 
the  Jew  and  all  other  minorities. 

Rabbi  Fred  I.  Rypins,  Greensboro, 
sketched  Judaism’s  influence  on 


world  culture  and  said  the  Jews  had 
led  in  social  service  because  “we 
have  understood  through  our  own 
suffering  somewhat  better  than 
others  who  have  not  suffered,  how 
important  social  service  is  to  human 
living.” 

Dean  Alfonso  Elder  of  N.  C.  Col- 
lege for  Negroes  touched  upon  the 
Negro’s  “discriminations  and  in- 
equalities” but  asserted  that  “no 
appeal  or  threat  from  any  totalitarian 
power”  can  deter  the  Negro  from 
“duty  and  loyalty  to  our  country.” 

Governor  J.  M.  Broughton,  sched- 
uled to  address  the  night  session, 
was  detained  in  Washington  and 
Banking  Commissioner  Gurney  P. 
Hood  read  a brief  statement  from  the 
state’s  chief  executive  to  the  group. 

Six  Negro  educational  institutions: 
Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers’  and 
Fayetteville  State  Teachers’  Colleges; 
North  Carolina  College,  Durham;  St. 
Augustine’s  College,  Raleigh;  Shaw 
University,  Raleigh;  and  Bennett 
College,  Greensboro,  provided  a 
musical  concert  and  dedicated  it  as 
the  first  of  an  annual  program  of 
music  in  honor  of  the  governor  of 
North  Carolina. 


N.  C.  NOW 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
interviews  and  home  visits  made. 

Dr.  Watson  recommended  to  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  that  the 
clinic  be  organized  on  a permanent 
basis,  at  least  for  a period  of  one 
year,  with  its  own  board  formed, 
that  funds  be  secured  for  its  opera- 
tion, and  the  services  of  a psychia- 
trist, psychologist,  social  workers 
and  secretary  be  secured. 

The  Woman’s  Society  for  Christian 
Service  of  Edenton  Street  Methodist 
Church  offered  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  part-time  services 
of  a psychiatrist  and  psychologist. 
The  Family  Service  Society,  also  a 
Raleigh  Community  Chest  agency, 
agreed  to  release  sufficient  time  of  its 
case  worker  and  secretary  to  carry 
on  the  work.  The  plan  was  laid  be- 
fore the  board  of  the  Community 
Chest,  and  that  organization  was  re- 
quested to  appoint  three  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  clinic  board. 

The  board  of  the  mental  hygiene 
clinic  is  now  made  up  of  nine  persons 
with  Dr.  Watson  serving  as  con- 
sultant to  the  board. 


EIGHT  COUNTY 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
caseworkers  Miss  Katherine  Bern- 
hardt, Mecklenburg;  Miss  Edna  Earle 
Sexton,  Pitt;  Miss  Jessie  Winnifred 
Logan,  Northampton. 

Performance  on  the  job  was  meas- 
ured by  working  relationship  with 
the  staff,  community  and  interagency 
contacts,  client  relationships,  pro- 
fessional and  personal  integrity,  and 
work  capacity.  Consideration  was 
given  to  the  individual’s  interest  in 
continued  professional  growth 
through  study,  attendance  at  con- 
ferences, institutes  and  related  acti- 
vities and  interest  in  other  agencies, 
programs,  and  related  professional 
fields. 


the  Editor’s  Mailbox 


“Congratulations  to  you  on  arriving 
at  the  printed  News.  I have  enjoyed 
reading  your  January  issue  very 
much.”— Miss  Nell  Whaley,  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  Kentucky. 

“Congratulations  on  the  excellent 
Public  Welfare  News  in  its  fine  new 
dress.” — Mbs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morriss, 
Raleigh. 
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Hospitalization  Is  Still  A Great  Problem  For  State 


■ © 

Flat  Daily  Rate 
Termed  Best  For 
Proper  Planning 

By  R.  Eugene  Brown, 

Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 

Providing  hospital  and  medical 
care  for  the  needy  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
social  welfare  in  North  Carolina  be- 
cause funds  for  this  purpose  are  in- 
adequate and  because  in  so  many 
instances  satisfactory  plans  for  ad- 
ministering public  funds  for  these 
purposes  have  not  been  devised. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1940,  reports  from  county  welfare 
departments  show  that  81  counties 
spent  $270,484  for  hospitalization 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  treatment  of 
patients  in  a few  county-owned 
hospitals. 

Of  the  19  counties  which  reported 
no  expenditures  for  hospitalization, 
it  is  known  that  at  least  three 
populous  and  largely  urban  counties 
spent  on  an  annual  appropriation 
basis,  $130,000  for  this  annual 
period. 

Some  other  counties  undoubtedly 
spent  small  amounts  for  hospitaliza- 
tion in  emergency  cases,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  total  spent  by  the  100 
county  units  for  hospitalization 
during  the  fiscal  period  did  not  ex- 
ceed $400,000. 

Seventeen  of  the  81  counties 
hospitalized  fewer  than  12  cases 
during  the  one-year  period.  Out  of 
the  total  spent  during  this  period,  six 
counties  spent  almost  one-fourth,  or 
$100,000. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  need  for  good  working 
relationships  based  on  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
hospital  and  the  public  agency.  Such 
an  understanding  can  be  achieved 
through  frequent  joint  conferences. 

For  instance,  a joint  committee 
from  the  hospitals  and  the  public 
welfare  group  could  do  a great  deal 
toward  bringing  about  better  under- 
standing and  development  of  uni- 
form policies.  Both  the  public 
officials  and  the  hospitals  of  each 
community  should  recognize  that  the 
rate  of  payment  for  service  must  be 
adjusted  through  conference,  taking 
into  account  operating  costs  and 
other  considerations  which  will  vary 
among  communities. 

The  per  diem  method  of  payment 
is  sound  from  the  accounting  point  of 
view,  although  it  may  be  difficult  in 
some  instances  to  agree  upon  a rate 
acceptable  or  fair  to  the  hospital  and 
to  the  public  because  of  the  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  costs  of 
care  for  patients  even  among  hospi- 
tals in  the  same  community. 

The  size,  percentage  of  occupancy, 
the  predominant  type  of  medical 
service  offered,  the  economic  groups 
of  patients  served,  and  other  items, 
all  affect  the  per  diem  costs.  The 
per  diem  rate  should  be  a flat  rate 
including  all  charges  for  necessary 
laboratory  work,  x-rays,  special  nurs- 
ing and  other  services,  except  per- 
haps some  few  special  services  which 
are  unusually  expensive  and  which 
are  needed  infrequently. 

If  the  rate  adopted  does  include  all 
extra  charges,  with  rare  exceptions, 


many  problems  will  be  avoided  which 
are  otherwise  constantly  coming  up 
to  plague  both  the  hospitals  and  the 
public  officials.  Such  a flat  rate 
would  make  it  possible  for  public 
officials  to  plan  much  more  carefully 
and  wisely  for  the  community.  A 
flat  rate  is  much  more  easily  ex- 
plained than  extra  charges.  A fair 
flat  perdiem  rate  should  be  con- 
sidered one  which  is  neither  as  high 
as  the  cost  in  a hospital  where  low 
bed  occupancy,  special  services  and 
procedures  result  in  proportionately 
higher  costs,  nor  which  is  as  low  as 
that  of  a hospital  rendering  poor 
quality  of  service  in  which  costs  are 
below  the  average  because  of  insuf- 
ficient staff  and  equipment. 

Public  authorities  should  bear  in 
mind  that  needy  persons  are  entitled 
to  good  care  and  that  per  diem  rates 
must  be  high  enough  to  provide  for 
this  type  of  service. 

It  is  preferable  that  the  basis  for 
determining  eligibility  for  tax-sup- 
ported hospital  care  be  uniform 
throughout  the  state  and,  through 
proper  study  and  conference  by  the 
groups  concerned,  such  a basis  can  be 
established.  Those  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  medical  care  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  charity  cases,  the  sick 
poor,  medically  indigent,  and  medi- 
cally needy  with  the  latter  term 
probably  more  acceptable. 

The  following  definition  of  “medi- 
cally needy”  has  been  suggested: 
“A  person  is  medically  needy  when 
he  is  unable,  in  the  place  in  which  he 
resides,  through  his  own  resources, 
to  provide  himself  and  his  dependents 
with  proper  medical,  dental,  nursing, 
hospital,  pharmaceutical  and  thera- 
peutic appliance  care  without  de- 
priving himself  or  his  dependents  of 
necessary  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 


similar  necessities  of  life,  as  de- 
termined by  the  local  authority 
charged  with  the  duty  of  dispensing 
relief  for  the  medically  needy.” 

In  regard  to  the  determination  of 
financial  eligibility  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association  and  the  American 
Hospital  Association  are  so  important 
that  they  should  be  mentioned  here 
briefly: 

1.  Agreements  concerning  eligi- 
bility for  tax-supported  hospital  care 
should  be  developed  through  local 
conferences  between  public  officials 
and  representatives  of  hospitals  and 
the  medical  professions. 

2.  The  determination  of  medical 
need  is  a medical  responsibility. 

3.  The  determination  of  eligibility 
for  care  at  public  expense  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  govern- 
ment relief  agency  authorizing  the 
expenditure. 

4.  Persons  already  accepted  for 
maintenance  at  public  expense  should 
be  eligible  without  further  investi- 
gation for  hospital  care  at  public 
expense. 

5.  For  the  otherwise  self-support- 
ing, decision  concerning  financial 
eligibility  for  care  at  public  expense 
should  be  reached  by  qualified  per- 
sons after  investigation  and  con- 
sideration of  pertinent  laws  such  as 
residence  requirements:  family  in- 
come, assets,  liabilities,  and  respon- 
sibilities; and  probable  cost  of  the 
necessary  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

6.  Hospital  care  at  public  ex- 
pense should  be  authorized  on  an 
individual  case  basis  by  the  govern- 
mental agency  responsible  for  pay- 
ment. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  public 
funds  for  medical  care  will  be  used 
largely  for  the  operation  and  main- 


tenance of  public  hospitals  and  out- 
patient clinics  wherever  such  facili- 
ties are  available  and  it  appears  that 
the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments may  move  more  and  more  in 
the  direction  of  establishing  hospitals 
and  clinics  in  order  to  provide  more 
adequately  for  the  “medically 
needy.” 

It  would  also  be  good  practice  for 
hospitals,  both  public  and  private,  to 
provide  service  at  reasonable  rates 
for  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  some- 
thing themselves  for  hospital  care, 
but  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  regu- 
lar rates  and  who  may  not  fall  in  the 
“medically  needy”  group. 

In  the  administration  of  public  re- 
lief funds  for  all  purposes,  including 
hospital  and  other  types  of  medical 
care,  legal  residence  requirements 
need  to  be  carefully  studied  and  re- 
vised in  the  light  of  actual  con- 
ditions. 

Under  the  legal  settlement  pro- 
visions of  North  Carolina,  persons  in 
need  are  entitled  to  financial  assis- 
tance from  the  county  only  when 
they  have  resided  in  the  county  con- 
tinuously for  a period  of  one  year. 
Yet  no  person  coming  into  this  state 
from  another  state  can  obtain  a legal 
settlement  in  North  Carolina,  until 
he  has  resided  in  North  Carolina  con- 
tinuously for  three  years,  unless  at 
the  time  he  moved  into  the  state  he 
was  able  to  maintain  himself. 

Once  legal  settlement  is  established 
it  continues  to  be  the  county  of  legal 
settlement  until  such  time  as  one  is 
established  in  another  county  of  this 
or  another  state.  Numerous  other 
states  have  similar  laws  and  it  is  very 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  find  a satis- 
factory solution  to  legal  settlement 
problems. 

The  law  also  provides  that  any  per- 
son who  has  come  into  the  county 
and  who  is  likely  to  become  a charge 
may  be  removed  to  the  county  where 
he  was  last  legally  settled.  In  the 
event  that  the  person  is  sick  or  dis- 
abled, and  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out danger  of  life,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  his  home  county  shall 
provide  for  his  maintenance  and  care 
and,  after  his  recovery,  shall  cause 
him  to  be  removed,  and  pay  the 
charges  of  his  removal. 

Other  related  problems  which  can 
only  be  mentioned  here,  are  the  need 
of  hospital  care  of  the  chronically  ill, 
persons  in  need  of  active  and  con- 
tinuous treatment  by  a physician  or 
skilled  care  by  a trained  nurse;  the 
need  for  out-patient  and  in-patient 
care  for  the  observation  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  from 
mental  disorders  who’  should  receive 
such  care  before  commitment  to  hos- 
pitals for  mental  disease  becomes 
necessary. 

When  the  point  is  reached  where 
medical  care  is  in  reality  available  to 
all  people  who  need  it,  just  as  public 
education  is  available  to  every  one, 
then  it  can  be  said  that  another 
democratic  ideal  has  been  made 
effective  in  practice. 


“It  has  been  with  real  pleasure  and 
appreciation  that  I have  been  receiv- 
ing the  Public  Welfare  News  for  quite 
a period.  This  note  is  to  express 
applause  at  your  new  printing  of  the 
News.  It  is  well  set  up  and  I predict 
that  in  its  new  form  it  will  be  even 
more  appreciated  than  heretofore.” — 
Dr.  Walter  Cutter,  Raleigh. 

— And  from  us  to  all  of  you  for  your 
kind  words,  many  thanks  and  our  best 
bows. — Ed. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  JANUARY,  1941 


Condensed  by  J.  S.  Kirk,  Director  of  Statistical  Service 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Number  or  Increase  or  decrease 

Number  of  cases  receiving  assistance  amount  over  December 

(OAA,  ADC,  AB,  OFA)  57,370  +825 

Obligations  incurred  for  assistance $640,540.61  +$5,501.89 

Average  grant  per  case  during  January:  OAA,  $10.13;  ADC,  $16.78; 
AB,  $14.95;  GR,  $6.89;  other  financial  assistance,  $11.38 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS  January  average  population 


Mental  patients 7,956 

Physical  defectives 1,098 

Confederate  Women’s  Home 42 

Penal  institutions 9,664 


Total 19,665 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Charitable  institutions  (73  counties) 2,655 

Juvenile  detention  quarters  (6  counties) 34 

Workhouses  and  farms  (27  counties) 393 

Jails  (77  counties;  ave.  daily  admissions 
and  releases,  180  persons) 

Federal  prisoners 33 

State  prisoners 1,180 

Children  under  16 87  1,300 


Total 4,382 


SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  Lbs.  Estm.  value 

Total  food  distributed 7,190,231  $454,317 

1.  To  relief  and  assist,  cases 4,890,750  311,073 

2.  To1  school  lunch  rooms 2,299,481  143,244 

Recipients : 

1.  Relief  and  assistance  cases:  40,806  cases  including  188,717  persons 

2.  School  lunch  program:  1,931  schools  serving  143,737  children 
Commodities  distributed: 

Eggs,  evap.  milk,  wheat  cereal,  graham  flour,  white  flour,  corn  meal,  corn 
grits,  rice,  fresh  apples,  grapefruit,  canned  peaches,  dried  peaches,  prunes, 
raisins,  dried  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  salt  pork,  smoked  pork,  lard,  shelled 
pecans.  Distributed  only  to  school  lunch  rooms:  Eggs,  evap.  milk,  canned 
peaches,  shelled  pecans. 
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Appointment  of  Welfare  Boards 
and  Duties  Of  Superintendents 

Revised  In  The  1941  Legislation 

© 


Two-Year  Term  of  De 
partment  Head  Elimi 
nated  And  Tenure 
Under  The  Merit 
System  Substituted 

County  commissioners  if  they  so 
desire  may  now  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  sit  on  county  welfare 
boards  in  North  Carolina  under  revi- 
sions of  the  law  enacted  by  the  1941 
General  Assembly. 

Under  the  old  statute,  while  com- 
missioners were  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  appointing  one  of  the 
three  members  of  the  county  board, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  name  a com- 
missioner to  that  position.  The  new 
enactment  tends  to  strengthen  the 
county  welfare  units  and  provide  for 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
program  in  each  locality. 

Naming  of  a commissioner  to  the 
welfare  board  is  not  mandatory,  but 
merely  allows  the  county  fathers  to 
take  such  action  if  they  see  fit  and  it 
is  not  known  whether  any  board  of 
commissioners  will  name  one  of  their 
own  number  as  appointee  rather  than 
select  some  socially-minded  citizen  of 
the  county. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  will  name  all  100  of 
its  appointees  before  the  first  of  April 
when  the  new  terms  become  effective. 
Prior  service  on  a welfare  board  will 
not  prevent  any  person  from  being  re- 
named in  that  capacity,  hut  hence- 
forth no  member  will  be  allowed  to 
serve  more  than  three  terms  or  six 
consecutive  years. 

The  State  Board  appointee  and  the 
commissioners’  appointee  will  get  to- 
gether to  select  the  third  member  of 
the  county  board  and  name  one  of  the 
three  as  chairman,  continuing  the 
practice  in  existence  since  boards 
were  first  set  up  in  all  counties  in 
1937. 

The  only  exception  to  the  State-wide 
plan  of  naming  the  third  board  mem- 
bere  is  made  in  the  case  of  Wake 
county  where  the  Raleigh  commis- 
sioners are  allowed  to  name  the  third 
member  of  the  Wake  board.  Since 
1937  this  same  plan  has  been  in  oper- 
ation in  Wake  county  under  a special 
act  of  the  legislature  of  that  year. 

Up  until  this  year  the  welfare 
boards  and  the  county  commissioners 
met  in  joint  session  to  name  welfare 
superintendents,  but  changes  in  the 
statutes  make  it  the  duty  of  the  wel- 
fare board  to  name  the  superinten- 
dents who  will  take  office  after  the 
last  day  of  June.  Mecklenburg  county 
will  continue  however,  naming  its 
superintendent  through  joint  action  of 
the  two  boards. 

(See  APPOINTMENT,  Page  2) 


Statutory  Changes 
Let  More  Relatives 
Participate  In  ADC 

An  amendment  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina aid  to  dependent  children  act 
was  necessary  in  the  1941  General 
Assembly  to  bring  the  state  law  in 
conformity  with  the  federal  legis- 
lation as  to  the  eligibility  of  relatives 
to  receive  cash  grants  to  help  in  sup- 
port of  the  children. 

Previously  the  national  law  ad- 
mitted more  relatives  to  the  eligi- 
bility list  than  did  the  state  act. 
Both  statutes  now  permit  step- 
grandparents,  great-gr  andparents, 
uncles-  and  aunts-in-law,  and  great- 
uncles  and  great-aunts  to  receive  the 
checks  if  dependent  children  are 
maintained  in  a home  of  such 
relatives. 

The  great-aunt  is  the  relative  who 
apparently  at  present  provides  the 
home  for  the  children,  since  a num- 
ber of  inquiries  have  been  made  of 
the  state  office  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
this  relative  to  receive  a grant. 

The  grandmother  is  frequently  the 
recipient  of  money  for  grandchildren. 
Since  the  great-aunt  and  the  grand- 
mother are  of  the  same  generation, 
state  department  workers  expect  to 
find  the  name  of  the  great-aunt  as  an 
applicant  in  increasing  frequency 
under  the  new  state  law. 

Broadening  of  this  eligibility  re- 
quirement is  expected  to  be  of 
especial  benefit  to  members  of  the 
Negro  race  many  children  of  which 
were  living  in  homes  of  more  distant 
relatives.  The  old  law  allowed  pay- 
(See  STATUTORY  CHANGES,  Page  3) 


MISS  EMMA  MAURER  IS 
FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR  NINE  COUNTIES 

Miss  Emma  A.  Maurer  is  the  new 
field  social  work  representative  for  the 
territory  composed  of  Edgecombe, 
Franklin,  Halifax,  Johnston,  Nash, 
Northampton,  Warren,  Wayne  and 
Wilson  counties. 

Native  of  Flint,  Mich.,  she  received 
her  education  at  Hillsdale  College  in 
that  state  and  at  Western  Reserve 
University.  Her  professional  experi- 
ence included  work  with  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Associated  Charities,  Cuyahaga 
County,  Ohio,  Relief  Administration, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Bureau  of  Social 
Service. 

Miss  Maurer  joined  the  staff  of  East 
Carolina  Training  School  at  Rocky 
Mount  in  1938.  Later  she  worked  with 
the  Works  Progress  Administration 
and  came  to  the  state  department 
from  the  Buncombe  county  welfare 
staff. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Numerous  schools  of  social  work 
in  the  United  States  are  offering- 
scholarships,  fellowships  and  as- 
sistantships  varying  from  $100  to 
$750  for  the  1941-42  scholastic 
term.  Social  workers  in  North 
Carolina  interested  in  further  study 
can  obtain  details  by  contacting  the 
respective  schools  or  by  writing 
Miss  Anna  A.  Cassatt,  director  of 
staff  development,  at  the  state  de- 
partment in  Raleigh. 

Among  the  schools  offering  these 
facilities  are:  Atlanta  University, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Buffalo  Uni- 
versity, Chicago  University,  Ford- 
ham,  Louisiana  State  University, 
University  of  Louisville,  Loyola 
(Chicago),  N.  Y.  School  of  Social 
Work,  Ohio  State,  Pennsylvania, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 
University,  Simmons  College  (Bos- 
ton), Smith  College,  Tulane,  West- 
ern Reserve,  and  William  and  Mary. 

Commonwealth  Fund  fellowships 
are  also  available  to  students  in 
psychiatric  social  work. 

16th  Annual  Negro 
Institute  Held  At 
St.  Augustine’s 

Record  Attendance  Of 
80  Social  Workers  Dis- 
cuss Welfare  Problems 


With  a record  attendance  of  80 
social  workers,  the  16th  annual  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Institute  for  Negro  social 
workers  of  North  Carolina  held  a 
two-day  session  at  St.  Augustine’s 
College  in  Raleigh  in  March. 

Dean  A.  Elder  of  N.  C.  College  for 
Negroes  told  the  institute  that 
“knowledge  of  truth  itself  has  no 
capacity  to  produce  change  but  only 
human  attitudes  can  bring  it  about.” 

The  afternoon  panel  discussion  on 
the  second  day  was  led  by  Dr.  Roy 
M.  Brown  of  Chapel  Hill,  who  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  legal  settlement 
laws  and  their  history  running  back 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

On  the  panel  to  discuss  attitudes 
toward  dependency  were  Miss  Lessie 
Toler  of  the  state  welfare  depart- 
ment who  explained  and  gave  figures 
on  the  amount  of  government  cash 
aid  in  various  categories,  and  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  B.  Johnson  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs.  Johnson  told  the  history  of 
poor  relief  in  North  Carolina  from 
its  18th  century  beginnings  and  Dr. 
Johnson  discussed  the  problem  of 
living  costs  and  standards  in  relation 
to  other  areas.  Where  white  people 
and  Negroes  live  side  by  side  it  is 
useless  to  argue  that  the  Negro  can 
live  cheaper  except  for  the  fact  that 
he  is  forced  to,  Dr.  Johnson  said. 

Youthful  delinquents  can  always 
(See  16TH  ANNUAL,  Page  2) 


Counties  Jail  173 
Children  In  First 
Two  Months  1941 

Buncombe,  Nash,  Robe- 
son and  Wilson  Most 
Serious  Offenders  In 
Disregarding  Ruling  of 
Attorney  General 

Buncombe,  Nash,  Robeson  and 
Wilson  counties  were  the  most 
serious  offenders  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1941  in  the  practice  of 
placing  children  under  16  years  of 
age  in  jail  contrary  to  the  attorney 
general's  ruling  that  such  confine- 
ments are  illegal. 

In  the  two  months  Robeson  county 
jailed  20  children  while  Buncombe 
came  close  behind  with  19,  Wilson 
next  with  16,  and  Nash  with  12  in 
the  same  period. 

Eighty-one  children  were  jailed  in 
the  state  in  February  while  the  Jan- 
uary total  was  9 2. 

Serving  sentence  in  the  Nash 
county  jail  in  February  were  two 
1 2-year-old  Negro  boys,  one  aged  13, 
and  two  aged  15,  or  a total  of  four 
children  serving  sentences  in  the 
county  prison. 

Two  of  the  Nash  county  Negro 
boys,  12  and  13  years  old  were  put  in 
jail  on  the  last  day  of  November  of 
last  year  and  were  still  there  when 
the  report  of  jail  population  was 
made  to  the  division  of  institutions 
and  corrections  of  the  state  depart- 
ment. 

Another  of  the  Nash  county  Negro 
children  was  kept  in  jail  from 
November  23,  1940  until  February 
17  of  this  year.  He  was  15  years 
old.  A sixth  Negro,  aged  15  was 
listed  in  jail  during  February  as 
“juvenile”. 

“This  matter  of  putting  children 
under  16  years  of  age  where  they 
can  be  contaminated  with  the  ideas 
of  seasoned  offenders  against  the  law 
is  a most  glaring  blot  on  North  Caro- 
lina’s program  of  looking  after  its 
unfortunate,”  Institutions  Director 
Wade  N.  Cashion,  said. 

Cashion  pointed  out  that  a nine- 
year  old  white  boy  had  been  jailed  in 
Buncombe  county  in  February  while 
Pitt  county  had  taken  the  same  ac- 
tion against  a 10-year-old  Negro 
youth.  A total  of  11  boys  of  both 
races  under  12  years  old  were  jailed 
in  February  alone. 

Said  Cashion:  “People  in  the 

counties  concerned  should  make  all 
possible  effort  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  such  a situation  because  it 
is  the  children  of  some  of  their  own 
neighbors  who  are  meeting  the  detri- 
mental contacts  of  association  with 
hardened  lawbreakers. 

“The  time  these  boys  and  girls  of 
both  races  spend  in  jail  varies  from 
a single  day  to  three  months  or  more 
on  occasion.  Charges  against  them 
(See  COUNTIES  JAIL,  Page  2) 
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For  the  next  two  years  the  state 
is  spending  more  money  than  ever 
before  in  its  history.  World  and 
business  conditions  will  have  untold 
effect  on  the  appropriations  bill  of 
1943.  Already  1941  income  taxes 
are  showing  a pick-up  in  returns. 
Improved  business  may  result  in 
more  money  available  for  state  ex- 
penditures two  years  from  now. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  drum- 
ming up  support  of  the  1943  General 
Assembly  for  North  Carolina’s  still 
non-existent  institution  for  delin- 
quent Negro  girls.  Although  the 
bill  introduced  for  the  last  two  ses- 
sions has  never  been  able  to  get  by 
the  lower  house,  this  year  at  least  a 
preliminary  step  was  taken  that  will 
result  in  success  if  properly  followed 
up. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
1941  Assembly  directing  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a commission  to  con- 
sider establishment  of  the  institution 
and  report  to  the  governor  and  ad- 
visory budget  commission  six  months 
before  convening  of  the  next  legis- 
lature, also  authorizes  the  executive 
head  and  the  budget  commission  to 
recommend  to  the  1943  Assembly 
appropriations  for  the  school  if  in 
their  judgment  the  report  justifies 
it.  This  is  at  least  a step  in  the 
direction  of  establishment  of  the 
institution. 

That  same  procedure  was  followed 
two  years  ago  in  beginning  the  state 
retirement  system  for  public  em- 
ployees. Result  of  the  labors  of  a 
commission  to  study  that  problem 
was  the  inclusion  in  the  original  bud- 
get recommendation  of  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars  for  each  of  the 
next  two  years  as  the  state’s  contri- 
bution to  retirement  benefits. 

All  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  the  state’s  one  missing  link  in 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency 
should  begin  right  now  to  marshal 
such  facts  as  will  show  that  any 
money  spent  on  the  project  will  pay 
more  in  human  returns  than  it  costs 
in  financial  figures. 

— — 

16TH  ANNUAL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
change  their  ways,  Mrs.  Gladys 
Hoagland  Groves,  director  of  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Council,  Inc.  of 
Chapel  Hill,  told  the  institute  at  the 
first  day’s  meeting.  Discussing  the 
question  of  what  can  be  done  in 
broken  homes  to  help  give  children 
security,  Mrs.  Groves  suggested  help- 
ing a child  to  recognize  the  good 
points  of  an  erring  parent,  supple- 
menting the  environment  with  other 


N.  C.  CONFERENCE  FOR 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  MEETS 
IN  DURHAM,  APRIL  27 


The  19  41  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Serv- 
ice will  be  held  in  Durham,  April  27, 
28  and  29.  A committee  consisting 
of  Arthur  Phillips,  Col.  J.  H.  Pratt 
and  Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper  restated  as 
sound  and  inclusive  the  objective  of 
the  conference  as  outlined  in  the 
constitution:  “To  initiate  and 

foster  movements  for  social  progress 
in  North  Carolina  and  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  citizens,  social 
workers  and  public  officials  in  that 
direction.” 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  the 
conference  is  rendering  service  as  a 
central  body  in  which  citizens,  pro- 
fessional social  workers  and  public 
officials  plan  together  for  the  com- 
mon social  welfare  by  studying  social 
problems  and  keeping  abreast  of 
needed  social  reforms  and  improved 
methods  of  social  treatment;  by 
initiating  needed  services,  planning 
and  advocating  social  legislation, 
counseling  with  and  advising  all 
types  of  welfare  organizations  upon 
request,  and  by  coordinating  the 
health  and  welfare  work  of  the  state 
to  reduce  duplication  of  services.  The 
conference  also  acts  as  an  educational 
force  in  North  Carolina  to  bring 
about  better  social  services. 

Said  the  bulletin  announcing  the 
meeting:  “For  28  years  the  North 

Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Serv- 
ice has  rendered  a valuable  service  in 
initiating  and  fostering  movements 
for  social  progress  in  the  state  and 
in  coordinating  activities  of  citizens, 
social  workers  and  public  officials  in 
that  direction. 

“This  year  the  services  of  the  con- 
ference are  needed  more  than  ever 
because  of  the  need  to  know  and  act 
on  social  problems  that  come  out  of, 
or  are  brought  to  light  by,  the  de- 
fense program  and  because  of  the 
continued  need  for  better  legis- 
lation.” 


influences  such  as  musical  and  in- 
dustrial training,  and  making  pos- 
sible a chance  at  earning  money. 

Mrs.  Marion  B.  Wilson,  Winston- 
Salem  probation  officer,  suggested 
that  the  job  of  the  parents  is  to 
direct  their  children’s  desire  for  ex- 
pression into  proper  channels  leading 
away  from  delinquent  tendencies. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  state  welfare 
commissioner,  explained  to  the  in- 
stitute members  the  newest  social 
legislation  developed  in  both  the 
nation’s  and  the  state’s  capitals. 

On  the  panel  discussion  of  treat- 
ment of  adult  offenders  were  Dr. 
R.  S.  Lyman,  Duke  psychiatrist  and 
Dr.  Roy  Alexander,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; William  Dunn,  Jr.  of  the 
paroles  commission;  J.  M.  Neece, 
classification  director,  State  Highway 
and  Public  Works  Commission;  and 
A.  Laurance  Aydlett  of  the  state 
welfare  department. 

The  panel  to  consider  children’s 
problems  was  composed  of  Dr.  John 
A.  Rose,  medical  director  of  the 
Winston-Salem  child  guidance  clinic; 
Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell  and  Miss  Jessie 
Hauser  of  the  state  welfare  depart- 
ment; and  Miss  Ruth  Stevenson, 
Morrison  Training  School. 

William  R.  Johnson,  consultant  on 
Negro  work  for  the  state  department, 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  which  is  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare. 


SINGERS 


Martin  county’s  Recreation  Sing- 
ers under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Dollie  Pattillo,  caseworker  in  the 
Martin  welfare  department,  were 
accorded  considerable  praise  fol- 
lowing their  appearance  at  the  16th 
annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  for 
Negro  workers  in  Raleigh. 

The  singers  appeared  on  the  af- 
ternoon program  of  the  second  day 
of  the  meeting  and  rendered  sev- 
eral selections  for  the  audience. 

Said  Mrs.  Pattillo:  “These  sing- 
ers work  in  the  homes  and  facto- 
ries in  Martin  county  and  could  not 
afford  their  expenses  to  go  to 
Raleigh.  Their  employers,  the  post- 
master, the  welfare  superintendent 
and  other  interested  citizens  made 
contributions  to  bear  their  expenses 
for  the  trip.” 

The  Martin  county  caseworker 
trained  the  group  in  spare  time 
from  their  regular  employment. 


APPOINTMENT 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  State’s  welfare  program  the  super- 
intendents chosen  this  year  will  serve 
for  an  indefinite  term,  being  given 
tenure  under  the  merit  system  soon 
to  be  installed  and  required  by  the 
Federal  government  if  the  State  and 
counties  continue  to  receive  funds  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act.  Previous 
terms  of  welfare  department  heads  in 
the  counties  have  expired  every  two 
years. 

Appointments  of  superintendents 
under  the  merit  system  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  welfare  board  can- 
not dismiss  a department  head  be- 
cause of  inefficiency  or  other  valid 
reason.  Whenever  such  situations 
might  arise  the  county  boards  will 
have  to  prefer  charges  in  accordance 
with  the  merit  system  rules  and  regu- 
lations against  a superintendent  who 
will  have  the  right  of  a hearing  before 
the  merit  system  council  before  dis- 
missal is  finally  effective. 

In  their  appointments  this  year  the 
county  boards  have  three  choices: 
They  may  reappoint  the  superinten- 
dent whose  term  expires  June  30  and 
who  was  serving  as  superintendent 
prior  to  January  1,  1940,  or  they  may 
appoint  any  person  employed  by  a 
county  department  prior  to  January  1, 
1940  and  who  since  that  time  has  been 
promoted  to  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  superintendent,  or  the  board 
may  select  a person  from  an  open 
competitive  or  promotional  register. 

All  prospective  appointees  have  to 
be  certified  by  the  merit  system  super- 
visor as  having  passed  the  merit  sys- 
tem examinations  and  as  meeting  cer- 
tain minimum  requirements  for  the 
position. 

Superintendent’s  duties  as  defined 
by  the  1941  law  are  to  act  as  executive 
officer  of  the  county  board  and  to  ap- 
point office  personnel  in  accordance 
with  the  merit  system,  administer  old 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children,  supervise  indigent  persons 
and  administer  the  county  poor  funds, 
act  as  agent  or  make  investigations 
of  the  State  Board,  issue  employment 
certificates  to  children,  submit  cases 
for  sterilization  to  the  Eugenics 
Board,  serve  as  investigating  officer 
and  chief  probation  officer  for  all  juve- 
nile courts  and  have  oversight  of  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children,  as- 
sist and  cooperate  with  the  probation 
and  parole  offices,  keep  up  with  the 
condition  of  persons  discharged  from 
insane  hospitals,  Investigate  cases  for 
adoption  and  supervise  adoption 


placements,  and  to  supervise  boarding 
homes. 

Press  of  administering  the  social 
security  program  and  services  ren- 
dered in  cooperating  with  various 
Federal  agencies  left  few  county  de- 
partments with  sufficient  time  to  en- 
force the  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance law  and  in  the  re-definition  of 
duties  this  responsibility  was  no 
longer  charged  to  the  welfare  officer. 

The  1939  General  Assembly  amended 
the  public  school  law  to  permit  county 
boards  of  education  and  city  school 
trustees  to  employ  special  attendance 
officers  to  be  paid  from  money  derived 
from  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  or 
from  other  local  funds. 

All  county  welfare  units  will  co- 
operate with  the  schools,  however,  in 
every  way  in  which  school  children 
can  be  benefitted,  particularly  in  pro- 
viding proper  clothing  and  hot  lunches 
and  problems  of  delinquency  and  de- 
pendency. 

In  the  case  of  adoptions  a written 
consent  to  adoption  by  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  a child  cannot  be  revoked 
later  and  a parent  under  21  is  empow- 
ered under  the  1941  changes  in  the 
law  to  consent  to  an  adoption  of  a 
child. 

When  determining  the  succession  of 
property,  children  adopted  for  their 
minority  will  not  be  considered  rela- 
tives of  their  adoptive  parents,  but 
those  adopted  for  life  will  stand  in 
the  same  position  as  natural  children 
of  the  foster  parents. 

Succession  of  property  from  natural 
parents  of  children  adopted  for  life 
will  take  place  only  when  the  property 
otherwise  would  escheat  to  the  State. 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


New  employments — - 

Child  welfare  assistant:  Grace  Peter- 
son, Anson. 

Case  aide:  Mrs.  J.  M.  Drake,  Dur- 
ham. 

Transfers — 

Junior  caseworkers:  Winnifred  A. 
Baggett,  Buncombe  to  Mecklen- 
burg; Helen  Garvey,  Guilford  to 
Nash;  Minnie  Lou  Parker,  Forsyth 
to  Edgecombe. 

Caseworker : Elizabeth  Wells,  For- 
syth to  Iredell. 

Child  ivelfare  assistant:  Leora  Ger- 
man, Cumberland  to  Mecklenburg. 
Leave  of  absence — 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCall,  Durham; 
Shirley  Cleverdon,  Mecklenburg. 
Resigned — 

Alice  Murdoch,  Forsyth. 

Married' — 

Lucile  Martin,  SPW  Davie  county, 
to  Paul  W.  Donnelly. 

COUNTIES  JAIL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
run  all  the  way  from  ‘investigation’ 
to  felonies. 

In  February  the  county  jails 
marked  up  the  following  scores: 
Robeson,  12  children;  Buncombe,  11; 
Wilson,  8;  Cabarrus,  6;  Cleveland, 
5;  Craven,  4;  Nash,  6;  Edgecombe, 
Johnston,  Hertford,  three  each;  two 
each  in  Caldwell,  Gates,  Lee,  Lenoir, 
Pitt  and  Rowan;  one  in  Chatham, 
Guilford,  Halifax,  Iredell,  Ruther- 
ford, Scotland,  Wayne  and  Yadkin. 

In  January  eight  children  were 
held  in  Buncombe,  Robeson,  and 
Wilson;  six  in  Nash,  five  in  Craven; 
four  in  Burke,  Cleveland,  Pitt,  and 
three  in  Caldwell,  Lee,  Martin,  Rich- 
mond, Scotland  and  Wilkes,  two  in 
Cabarrus,  Catawba,  Edgecombe,  Hali- 
fax and  Madison;  one  in  Alamance, 
Anson,  Guilford,  Henderson,  Hert- 
ford, Johnston,  Macon,  Pender, 
Rockingham,  Rutherford,  Surry, 
Wake  and  Wayne. 
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CCC  To  Celebrate 
Eighth  Anniversary 
March  27  - April  17 

By  T.  L.  Grier 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
will  observe  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  its  establishment  between  March 
29  and  April  17,  1941.  The  custom 
of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 
Corps  has  grown  in  popularity  with 
each  passing  anniversary. 

Representatives  of  all  departments 
cooperating  in  the  CCC  program  have 
welcomed  in  this  celebration  the  in- 
terest and  assistance  of  the  various 
state  directors  of  selection  and  their 
local  representatives.  During  the 
celebration  of  the  eighth  anniversary 
the  state  and  local  selecting  agencies 
in  North  Carolina  wish  to  assist 
Corps  area,  district  and  camp  officials 
in  their  “open  house”  celebrations. 

During  each  of  the  eight  years 
which  the  Corps  has  been  operating 
the  state  and  county  departments  of 
public  welfare  have  regarded  their 
CCC  responsibilities  as  more  im- 
portant than  in  the  previous  year. 
With  the  rise  of  the  present  emer- 
gency beginning  in  the  fall  of  1939 
world  events  forced  selecting  agen- 
cies to  lend  greater  emphasis  than 
ever  before  to  the  extremely  im- 
portant responsibilities  of  those 
charged  with  the  selection  of  young 
men  for  the  CCC. 

The  importance  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  as  a training  op- 
portunity for  young  men  without 
experience  became  more  and  more 
important  during  1940;  fewer  and 
fewer  applicants  selected  in  each  suc- 
ceeding enrollment  period  had  ever 
had  any  regular  paid  work  ex- 
perience. The  great  majority  of 
them  were  untrained  and  inexper- 
ienced. The  CCC  accepts  youths  who 
are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  gives  them  the 
opportunity  for  work  experience.  If 
they  take  full  advantage  of  their  op- 
portunities while  in  CCC  they  become 
better  equipped  to  enter  business  and 
industry  and  agricultural  employ- 
ment. 

Much  is  being  said  at  the  present 
time  with  reference  to  vocational 
training  and  special  training  along 
lines  in  connection  with  the  defense 
program.  Without  minimizing  the 
importance  of  special  training  along 
certain  lines  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  certain  functional 
things  that  the  average  boy  must 
learn  and  this  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  do  if  he  takes  advantage  of  his 
CCC  experience.  “The  entire  pat- 
tern of  camp  life — the  daily  routine, 
the  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams, the  work  projects  all  contrib- 
ute to  national  security  by  developing 
in  youths  character,  discipline,  good 
work  habits,  health,  love  of  country 
and  the  ability  to  achieve  economic 
independence.” 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
boys  who  enter  CCC  from  North 
Carolina  are  under  20  years  of  age 
and  come  from  a rural  community 
to  which  they  will  eventually  return. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  them  will  be- 
come equipped  for  a job  in  industry 
but  the  vast  majority  will  return  to 
the  land  and  will  remain  there; 
industry  will  not  permanently  ab- 
sorb them.  The  majority  of  them 
are  not  only  in  the  lower  age  brackets 
but  they  have  not  passed  the  7th 
grade  in  school;  this  is  the  group  of 
boys  that  come  to  the  CCC  selecting 
agencies  for  service.  The  Corps  has 


given  and  is  giving  them  their 
chance.  It  has  given  them  a new 
outlook  in  life — they  have  been 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  better 
housed;  they  have  gained  weight, 
they  have  become  more  alert  and 
more  intelligent,  thousands  of  them 
have  learned  to  read  and  write.  Their 
physical  appearance  has  improved; 
they  have  learned  how  to  take  care 
of  their  bodies — to  take  and  carry 
out  instructions. 

During  the  past  seven  and  three- 
fourth  years  there  have  been  selected 
and  accepted  for  enrollment  in  CCC 
in  North  Carolina  approximately 
60,000  young  men.  In  addition  to 
their  personal  gains  these  North 
Carolina  boys  have  returned  to  their 
families  in  the  form  of  allotment 
money  $1,750,823.64  each  year. 
During  1940  there  were  7,322  en- 
rollees  from  this  state  serving  in 
CCC  with  an  average  number  of  en- 
rollees  in  camp  each  month  of  6,928. 

The  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare and  his  staff  in  every  county  has 
conscientiously  gone  about  the  work 
of  CCC  selection  attempting  to  do 
a better  job  each  year  little  realizing 
the  important  contribution  he  is 
making  to  national  defense  by  send- 
ing forward  inexperienced,  untrained 
youths  to  be  developed  into  sturdy 
useful  citizens. 


STATUTORY  CHANGES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ments  to  relatives  of  nearer  relation 
than  cousin. 

Prom  now  on  funds  may  continue 
to  go  to  children  until  they  are  18 
if  they  remain  in  school  until  that 
time,  whereas  the  old  statute  stopped 
payments  arbitrarily  at  age  16. 

The  state  thus  has  closed  the 
former  gap  of  two  years  between  ces- 
sation of  dependent  child  payments 
and  the  time  when  a youth  would  be 
eligible  for  NY  A or  CCC  employment. 

A further  change  in  the  public  as- 
sistance law  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  solicit,  disclose,  re- 
ceive, make  use  of,  or  to  authorize 
such  use  of  any  list  of  names  or  of 
any  information  concerning  persons 
applying  for  or  receiving  old  age  as- 
sistance or  aid  to  dependent  children, 
thus  protecting  recipients  of  public 
funds. 


THE  EDITOR’S  MAILBOX 


“Many  compliments  on  the  make-up, 
news  matter  and  general  appearance 
of  the  January  issue  of  Public  Welfare 
News.  It  really  is  a newspaper  now.” 
— A.  W.  Cline,  Superintendent  Wel- 
fare, Forsyth  county. 

“Congratulations  to  you,  your  staff 
and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  on  your  first  printed 
Public  Welfare  News.  (Ed.  note;  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Progress,  a former  printed 
publication  was  discontinued  in  1934.) 
As  a recipient  of  several  years’  stand- 
ing of  the  ‘Public  Welfare  News  Let- 
ter” which  I have  found  not  only 
interesting  but  also  very  helpful  in 
coordinating  my  private  practice  with 
the  work  I do  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene  and  other 
State  Departments  for  which  I make 
examinations  from  time  to  time;  and 
I am  delighted  to  see  it  grow  into 
this  excellent  paper.”— Mrs.  John  P. 
Dosier,  clinical  psychologist,  Ashe- 
ville. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I 
am  for  the  monthly  copies  of  Public 
Welfare  News  and  compliment  you  on 
the  recent  edition  in  its  new  form.  I 
read  each  issue  with  keen  interest  and 
keep  in  touch  with  state-wide  wel- 
fare activities.” — Mrs.  Jeannette  Mc- 
Grainger,  Wilson. 


MISS  HASHAGEN  LEAVES 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  FOR 
NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 


After  nearly  three  and  a half  years 
with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  as  case  consultant  in 
the  child  welfare  division,  Miss  Jane 
M.  Hashagen  resigned  effective  the 
first  of  April  to  accept  a position  with 
the  National  Red  Cross. 

Miss  Hashagen  will  report  first  at 
Washington  where  she  will  take  a 
special  course  of  study  and  training 
before  being  assigned  a permanent 
field  among  the  states. 

She  is  a native  of  Thomasville,  Ga., 
and  a graduate  nurse,  having  taken 
her  undergraduate  degree  at  Columbia 
University  and  her  Master  of  Social 
Science  degree  at  Smith  College  of 
Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

For  two  years  Miss  Hashagen  was 
with  the  medical  school  operated  by 
Yale  University  in  China,  served  the 
same  period  of  time  with  the  Family 
Agency  in  Georgia,  and  was  with  the 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Charities 
before  coming  to  North  Carolina. 

Author  of  several  monographs  such 
as  “Why  Camp?”,  “Time  and  the 
Country”  and  others,  she  has  also  been 
a reviewer  for  Public  Welfare  News. 

In  North  Carolina,  her  territory  in- 
cluded Avery,  Caldwell,  Graham,  Hay- 
wood, Henderson,  Macon,  Polk,  Ruth- 
erford, Surry,  Swain,  Transylvania, 
Wilkes,  Jackson,  Buncombe,  and  Cher- 
okee counties. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Skills  of  the  Beginning  Case 
Worker:  Florence  Hollis  and  Lucia  B. 
Clow;  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  New  York,  1941.  30p.  30c. 

This  pamphlet  is  an  interesting  one 
as  three  approaches  are  taken  for  the 
vivisection  of  one  casework  question, 
to-wit,  the  casework  skills  of  the 
worker  in  her  first  position  following 
graduation  from  a school  of  social 
work.  Miss  Hollis  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  school  of  applied  Social  Sciences 
of  Western  Reserve.  Miss  Clow  is  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Family  Wel- 
fare Association  of  Milwaukee  and  the 
study  committee  was  composed  of  ten 
first  year  workers  on  the  staff  of  the 
Provident  Association  and  the  Chil- 
dren’s Aid  Society  of  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Hollis  read  five  cases  carried 
by  four  workers  in  an  agency  where 
they  had  their  student  training.  As 
students  they  had  carried  ten  cases 
the  first  year  and  eighteen  a month 
the  second  year.  She  outlines  the 
skills  and  abilities  she  found  and 
those  which  were  lacking.  She  ques- 
tions the  need  of  adding  a third  year 
to  the  training  of  students.  One  had 
the  feeling  that  these  five  workers 
were  floundering  around  in  the  sea  in 
an  open  boat.  They  Were  not  trained 
to  handle  emotional  difficulties  and 
they  did  not  collect  factual  material 
systematically,  nor  did  they  make  use 
of  other  agencies.  They  did  show 
ability  at  making  “people  comforta- 
ble.” They  were  not  “judgmental” 
and  were  accepting  of  clients  even 
when  “hostility  was  shown  the  worker 
herself.”  One  was  reminded  of  the 
saying,  “She’s  a good  woman,  we  don’t 
mean  no  harm.” 

Miss  Clow  states  in  the  beginning 
that  “at  the  center  of  the  problem  of 
the  new  worker  in  the  agency  is  a 
dilemma : What  the  agency  expects 
of  the  first-year  worker  and  what  it 
needs  in  a new  staff  member  are  not 
the  same;  similarly,  what  it  is  looking 
for  and  what  it  can  reasonably  hope 
to  get  are  different.”  She  goes  on  and 
analyzes  the  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  agency  in  a thoroughly 


Commission  Will  Study 
School  For  Delinquent 
Negro  Girls  Of  State 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  for  the 
care  of  delinquent  Negro  girls  in 
North  Carolina  met  the  same  fate  in 
1941  that  it  met  in  193  9 legislative 
halls  when  the  immediate  erection  of 
the  school  was  turned  down  by  adop- 
tion of  a resolution  empowering  the 
governor  to  appoint  a commission  to 
study  the  project. 

The  bill  carried  an  appropriation 
of  $70,000  for  permanent  improve- 
ments and  operation. 

After  citing  the  facts  that  bills 
for  the  institution  had  been  intro- 
duced in  1939  and  1941;  that  by 
establishment  during  a period  of 
more  than  30  years  of  Jackson  and 
East  Carolina  Training  Schools  for 
delinquent  white  boys,  the  State 
Home  and  Industrial  School  for  de- 
linquent white  girls,  and  Morrison 
Training  School  for  Negro  boys,  it 
has  become  a recognized  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  to  care  for  its  de- 
linquent youth  of  both  races  and 
sexes;  and  that  for  12  years  previous 
to  the  closing  of  Efland  School  on 
March  1,  1939,  the  state  had  made 
some  appropriation  for  care  of  de- 
linquent Negro  girls,  the  resolution 
provided: 

“Section  1.  That  the  governor  of 
North  Carolina  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized,  empowered  and  requested 
to  appoint  a special  and  impartial 
commission  of  five  citizens  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a study  of  such  plans 
as  have  been,  or  may  be  presented, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
training  school  for  delinquent  Negro 
girls,  and  to  collect  such  information 
and  data  in  connection  therewith  as 
they,  the  commission,  may  deem 
necessary. 

“Sec.  2.  That  the  said  commission 
shall  make  a report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  advisory  budget  com- 
mission on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-two,  in  order  that  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  advisory  budgel  com- 
mission may,  if  they  think  advisable, 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-three  the  establishment  of  said 
institution  and  an  appropriation  for 
the  operating  expenses  thereof. 

“Sec.  3.  That  the  members  of  the 
commission  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
the  contingency  and  emergency  fund 
for  all  necessary  expenses  as  may  be 
incurred  and  which  may  be  approved 
by  the  director  of  the  budget,  and 
that  they  shall  serve  without  further 
pay.” 


realistic  manner  and  the  reader’s  im- 
pression was  that  she  expected  very 
little  of  this  group  of  workers,  but 
that  her  agency  could  give  much. 

The  committee  of  ten  workers  out- 
line their  feelings  pretty  thoroughly 
regarding  what  they  wanted:  “All  this 
and  Heaven  too.”  Interestingly  enough, 
one  skill  Miss  Hollis  found  lacking, 
diagnostic  ability  they  thought  they 
had. 

This  pamphlet  is  only  30  pages  long 
and  costs  but  30c.  Read  it  public 
welfare  workers  and  think  the  while 
of  the  needs  you  have! — of  the  hun- 
dreds of  cases  in  the  case  loads,  of  the 
limited  budgets  for  relief  either  cate- 
gorical, or  general,  of  the  demands 
made  on  you  by  your  community  and 
then  think:  What  Price  Reality? — 
Jane  Hashagen. 
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State  Board  Names 
100  Appointees  To 
The  County  Boards 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  met  in  Raleigh  March 
31  to  appoint  one  member  for  a term 
of  three  years  to  each  of  the  100 
county  welfare  boards.  E.  Plervey 
Evans,  Laurinburg,  who  presided  in 
the  absence  of  Chairman  W.  A.  Blair 
announced  the  following  appointees: 

Alamance,  Mrs.  William  M.  Baker, 
Mebane;  Alexander,  J.  H.  Burke,  Tay- 
lorsville; Alleghany,  R.  A.  Doughton, 
Sparta;  Anson,  Mrs.  R.  T.  B.  Little, 
Wadesboro;  Ashe,  W.  Bryan  Oliver, 
Crumpler ; Avery,  A.  P.  Brinkley,  Elk 
Park. 

Beaufort,  G.  C.  Morris,  Washington; 
Bertie,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Winston,  Windsor; 
Bladen,  C.  S.  Clark,  Clarkton;  Bruns- 
wick, Preston  Henry,  Winnabow; 
Buncombe,  D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  Ashe- 
ville; Burke,  Dr.  A.  W.  Hamer,  Mor- 
ganton. 

Cabarrus,  Mrs.  R.  M.  King,  RPD 
Concord;  Caldwell,  F.  H.  Coffee,  Le- 
noir; Camden,  Mrs.  Clarence  Meiggs, 
Camden;  Carteret,  Fred  R.  Seeley, 
Beaufort;  Caswell,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Thomp- 
son, Yanceyville;  Catawba,  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  Catawba;  Chatham,  J.  C. 
Gregson,  Siler  City;  Cherokee,  Joe 
Ray,  Murphy;  Chowan,  W.  D.  Pruden, 
Edenton;  Clay,  T.  C.  Cray,  Hayes- 
ville;  Cleveland,  George  P.  Webb, 
Shelby;  Columbus,  Dr.  R.  C.  Sadler, 
Whiteville;  Craven,  Mrs.  R.  D.  V. 
Jones,  New  Bern;  Cumberland,  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Cromartie,  Fayetteville;  Curri- 
tuck, Mrs.  John  Thorne,  Moyock. 

Dare,  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnson,  Manteo; 
Davidson,  Mrs.  J.  Prank  Spruill,  Lex- 
ington; Davie,  J.  G.  Crawford,  Coolee- 
mee;  Duplin,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Robinson, 
Wallace;  Durham,  Mrs.  R.  0.  Everett, 
Durham. 

Edgecombe,  C.  A.  Johnson,  Tarboro; 
Forsyth,  Robert  V.  Brawley,  Winston- 
Salem;  Franklin,  Mrs.  George  Gil- 
liam, Franklinton;  Gaston,  W.  L.  Bal- 
this,  Gastonia;  Gates,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Blanchard,  Hobbsville;  Graham,  R.  B. 
Morphew,  Robbinsville ; Granville,  J. 
W.  Horner,  Oxford;  Greene,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Moye,  Snow  Hill;  Guilford,  C.  W. 
Phillips,  Greensboro. 

Halifax,  Robert  Shields,  Scotland 
Neck;  Harnett,  Carl  E.  Fitchett,  Dunn; 
Haywood,  J.  R.  Boyd,  Jr.;  Waynes- 
ville;  Henderson,  C.  D.  Weeks,  Hen- 
dersonville; Hertford,  R.  R.  Jackson, 
Harrellsville;  Hoke,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Mc- 
Clain, Sanatorium;  Hyde,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Harris,  Fairfield;  Iredell,  P.  M. 
Barger,  Mooresville;  Jackson,  Mrs.  E. 
L.  McKee,  Sylva;  Johnston,  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Oliver,  Pine  Level;  Jones,  E.  M.  Phil- 
yaw,  Comfort. 

Lee,  J.  M.  Wilcox,  RFD  3 Sanford; 
Lenoir,  J.  C.  Hough,  RFD  2 Kinston; 
Lincoln,  M.  S.  Rudisill,  Crouse;  Macon, 
J.  E.  Perry,  Franklin;  Madison,  Dr. 
I.  N.  Carr,  Mars  Hill;  Martin,  Mrs. 
Wheeler  Martin,  Williamston;  Mc- 
Dowell, R.  V.  Wilson,  Nebo;  Mecklen- 
burg, W.  L.  Burroughs,  Charlotte; 
Mitchell,  W.  H.  Hickey,  Spruce  Pine; 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  P.  R.  Rankin,  Mt. 
Gilead;  Moore,  Mrs.  J.  Clark  Johnson, 
Hemp;  Nash,  M.  R.  Robbins,  Rocky 
Mount;  New  Hanover,  H.  H.  Jeter, 
Wilmington;  Northampton,  Dr.  R.  B. 
Out  land,  Rich  Square. 

Onslow,  Mrs.  John  P.  Henderson, 
Jacksonville;  Orange,  O.  L.  Crabtree, 
Hillsboro;  Pamlico,  J.  A.  McCotter, 
Vandemere;  Pasquotank,  John  H.  Hall, 
Elizabeth  City;  Pender,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Burnett,  Burgaw;  Perquimans,  Mrs. 
R.  T.  Brinn,  Hertford;  Person,  W.  F. 


JUVENILE  COURT  IN  THE 
NATION’S  CAPITAL  HAS 
PROBLEMS  LIKE  OTHERS 


Juvenile  courts  everywhere  seem  to 
have  about  the  same  problems  that 
face  those  in  North  Carolina.  The 
Washington,  D.  C.,  court  lists  its  needs 
as  more  workers,  psychiatric  services 
and  a receiving  home. 

The  Evening  Star,  afternoon  daily 
in  the  nation’s  capital  explained  the 
situation  in  that  city  in  a report  of  an 
informal  talk  by  the  juvenile  judge 
before  the  Voteless  District  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

To  quote  the  Star: 

“More  case  workers,  a receiving 


West,  Roxboro;  Pitt,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hob- 
good,  Farmville;  Polk,  Miss  Mae  Irene 
Flentye,  Tryon. 

Randolph,  Mrs.  Talmadge  G.  Bonke- 
meyer,  Asheboro;  Richmond,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Entwistle,  Rockingham;  Robeson, 
Mrs.  Justin  McNeill,  Lumberton; 
Rockingham,  A.  P.  Sands,  Reidsville; 
Rowan,  C.  S.  Morris,  Salisbury;  Ruth- 
erford, Ernest  L.  Roberson,  Forest 
City. 

Sampson,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Kerr,  Clinton; 
Scotland,  Dr.  J.  G.  Pate,  Gibson; 
Stanly,  M.  T.  Hatley,  Albemarle; 
Stokes,  W.  F.  Marshall,  Walnut  Cove; 
Surry,  William  M.  Allen,  Elkin; 
Swain,  B.  C.  Jones,  Bryson  City;  Tran- 
sylvania, Mrs.  S.  P.  Verner,  Brevard; 
Tyrrell,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Gibbs,  Columbia. 

Union,  Miss  Lura  Heath,  Monroe; 
Vance,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Allen,  Henderson; 
Wake,  Mrs.  Hubert  Poteat,  Wake 
Forest;  Warren,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Macon, 
Warrenton;  Washington,  J.  W.  Nor- 
man, Plymouth;  Watauga,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Harris,  Sherwood;  Wayne,  Col.  Edgar 
H.  Bain,  Goldsboro;  Wilkes,  P.  J. 
Bram,  N.  Wilkesboro;  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Johnson  King,  Wilson;  Yadkin,  Mrs. 
Paul  Davis,  Yadkinville;  Yancey,  R.  C. 
Deyton,  Green  Mountain. 


home  for  children  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  housing  those  detained  for  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  a psychiatric  serv- 
ice were  cited  by  Judge  Fay  Bentley 
as  outstanding  needs  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District. 

“Judge  Bentley  declared  that  the  ex- 
pense budget  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
was  less  than  half  the  revenue  re- 
ceived from  court  orders  for  the  sup- 
port of  dependents.  While  the  expense 
saved  the  community  could  be  num- 
bered in  dollars  and  cents  the  human- 
itarian benefits  derived  from  the 
court’s  work  could  not  be  estimated, 
she  added. 

“Out  of  2,900  cases  which  came  be- 
fore the  court  last  year,  only  500  were 
heard  in  court,  he  said,  and  only  37 
required  jury  trials. 

“By  ‘talking  over’  cases  in  privacy, 
officials  are  able  to  solve  many  of 
them  without  the  necessity  of  pub- 
licity, the  judge  asserted. 

“Relative  to  the  Receiving  Home  for 
Children,  Judge  Bentley  declared  it 
should  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
those  detained  for  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  not  as  a ‘dumping  ground’  for  any 
kind  of  juvenile  problem  which  ap- 
peared in  the  community. 

“The  Receiving  Home  should  be 
located  adjacent  to  the  Juvenile  Court, 
the  judge  added. 

“The  argument  that  distances  are 
not  important  in  ‘these  days  of  cars’ 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  probation 
officer  has  no  car,  nor  is  he  ailowed 
cab  expenses,  she  declared. 

“The  Juvenile  Court  staff  is  but  30 
per  cent  as  large  as  needed,  Judge 
Bentley  told  the  league  members. 

“Although  the  new  home  of  the 
court  is  provided  with  rooms  for  a 
medical  clinic,  it  does  not  yet  have  a 
resident  medical  staff  to  treat  those 
on  probation.  Many  cases  of  juvenile 
delinquency  may  be  attributed  to 
mental  deficiencies,  Judge  Bentley 
contended,  and  for  this  reason,  there 
is  great  need  for  a psychiatrist  at  the 
court.” 


MANY  NORTH  CAROLINA 
PEOPLE  BENEFIT  FROM 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — Under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended  there  is  being  currently  paid 
to  workers,  their  families  and  sur- 
vivors, in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
approximately  $64,208  a month,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $770,496  a year  ac- 
cording to  a statement  issued  by 
G.  R.  Parker,  regional  director.  Of 
this,  Parker  said,  $35,897  is  being 
paid  monthly  to  workers  formerly 
engaged  in  industrial  and  other  em- 
ployment covered  by  the  act,  who 
have  elected  to  retire  at  age  65  or 
over.  Monthly  payments  will  con- 
tinue during  the  lifetime  of  these  re- 
tired workers. 

Mr.  Parker  went  on  to  explain  that 
upon  the  death  of  such  a worker 
leaving  a widow  age  65  or  more,  the 
latter  receives  a continuing  monthly 
benefit  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  In  addition,  there  are  a number 
of  younger  widows  under  65  years  of 
age  who,  because  they  were  left  with 
children,  are  entitled  to  benefits.  At 
the  end  of  1940  about  1,641  North 
Carolina  children  were  being  pro- 
vided for  in  this  manner,  and  benefit 
payments  will  continue  until  they 
reach  working  age. 

At  the  end  of  1940  under  the  pub- 
lic assistance  provisions  of  the  act, 
approximately  3 6,982  old  people  in 
North  Carolina  were  receiving 
monthly  payments.  These  payments 
for  the  year  aggregated  $4,345,207, 
provided  jointly  by  the  state  and 
federal  government.  Similarly, 
$1,818,658  was  paid  during  the  year 
to  the  families  of  needy  and  depend- 
ent children,  the  latter  numbering 
about  23,631.  Blind  people,  sepa- 
rately provided  for,  to  the  number  of 
1,9  2 3 received  monthly  payments 
which  amounted  to  $350,620  during 
the  year. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK  WILL 
MEET  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 


Challenged  by  the  impact  of 
national  defense  measures  upon 
social  gains  of  recent  years  and  con- 
cerning themselves  with  meeting 
their  responsibilities  to  community 
and  nation  in  this  era  of  constant 
change,  the  whole  body  of  social 
work,  both  professional  and  volun- 
teer, looks  now  to  the  68th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  for  guidance.  The 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  1 to  7, 
promises  to  be  the  outstanding  ses- 
sion of  recent  years. 

Programs  are  being  planned  for 
daily  meetings  of  those  sections  of 
the  Conference  body  which  are  con- 
cerned with  social  case  work,  social 
group  work,  community  organization, 
social  action  and  public  welfare  ad- 
ministration. For  those  whose  field 
of  work  or  interest  is  further  special- 
ized there  will  be  daily  meetings  of 
committees  on  delinquency,  older 
children,  the  physically  handicapped, 
national  health  and  medical  care,  the 
social  aspects  of  housing,  law  and 
social  work,  interstate  migration  and 
refugees. 

In  addition  fifty-eight  national 
social  work  organizations  will  meet 
as  part  of  the  Conference  to  partici- 
pate in  section,  committee  and 
general  meetings  and  to  conduct 
meetings  of  their  own  membership. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1941 


Condensed  by  J.  S.  Kiric,  Director  of  Statistical  Service 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  Number  or 

Number  of  cases  rceiving  assistance  amount 

(OAA,  ADC,  AB,  GR,  OFA) 57,111 

Obligations  incurred  for  assistance $638,478.26 

Average  grant  per  case  during  February:  OAA, 
AB,  $14.97;  GR,  $6.44;  OFA,  $12.19. 


Increase  or  decrease 
over  January 
— 259 

- — $2,062.35 
10.14;  ADC,  $16.80; 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS  February  average  population 

Mental  patients 8,037 

Physical  defectives 1,10  5 

Confederate  Women’s  Home 4 2 

Penal  institutions ! 9,557 

Total  18,741 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Charitable  institutions  (73  counties) 2,636 

Juvenile  detention  quarters  (6  counties) 39 

Workhouses  and  farms  (28  counties) 422 

Jails  (80  counties;  ave.  daily  admissions 
and  releases,  195  persons) 

Federal  prisoners _ 109 

State  prisoners 1,148 

Children  under  16 81  1,338 

Total  4,435 

SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  Lbs.  Estm.  value 

Total  food  distributed 6,848,067  $415,826.00 

1.  To  relief  and  assist,  cases 4,357,160  254,226.00 

2.  To  school  lunch  rooms 2,490,907  161,600.00 

Recipients : 

1.  Relief  and  assistance  cases:  41,718  cases  including  190,428  persons. 

2.  School  lunch  program:  2,325  schools  serving  166,527  children. 

Commodities  distributed: 

Wheat  cereal,  graham  flour,  white  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  rice,  fresh 
apples,  grapefruit,  prunes,  raisins,  dry  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  salt  pork,  lard. 
Distributed  only  to  school  lunch  rooms:  butter,  eggs,  dry  milk,  evap.  milk, 
canned  peaches,  smoked  pork,  pecans. 
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Children  Continue 
In  Jails  In  March 
Despite  Statutes 

Three  Counties  Report 
Nearly  Half  of  79  Held 
In  32  Localities 

Twelve  children  between  eight  and 
11  years  old  were  chalked  up  against 
nine  North  Carolina  county  jails  in 
March  while  the  three  counties  of 
Buncombe,  Robeson  and  Wilson  out 
of  32  units  reporting  children  listed 
nearly  half  the  79  children  under  16 
who  spent  one  or  more  days  behind 
the  bars. 

Buncombe  county  jailed  an  eight- 
year-old  white  boy  for  four  days  for 
“investigation,”  held  another  aged 
nine  for  two  days  for  the  same  reason, 
and  in  addition  kept  one  of  two  11- 
year-olds  four  days  while  turning  the 
second  loose  the  same  day  he  was 
jailed.  Eight  other  children  were 
jailed  in  Buncombe  in  the  same  period 
to  make  a total  for  that  county  of  12. 
A 15-year-old  Buncombe  white  girl, 
jailed  March  17  for  “investigation” 
was  still  in  jail  when  the  report  of 
population  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  the  institutions  division  of 
the  State  welfare  department. 

A nine-year-old  Negro  boy  was  kept 
in  Scotland  county  jail  for  two  days 
before  being  sent  to  Oxford  Orphanage 
and  a white  boy  of  the  same  age  went 
in  and  out  of  the  Sampson  county  jail 
the  same  day  on  a charge  of  “shooting 
a gun.”  A Negro  boy  10  years  old 
spent  five  days  in  Iredell  jail  for  being 
“drunk”  while  -a  white  boy  aged  15 
spent  one  day  in  the  same  jail  on  the 
same  charge. 

In  Cabarrus  county  two  Negro  boys, 
14  and  15,  were  jailed  for  “welfare 
department”  on  January  21  and  one 
was  released  March  3 while  the  second 
spent  an  additional  10  days  in  jail 
before  being  freed  on  March  13. 

Catawba  county  kept  a 15-year-old 
white  girl  two  days  as  a “witness”  and 
Mecklenburg,  which  has  regular  deten- 
(See  CHILDREN,  Page  4) 


ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  ARE 
NAMED  TO  COMPLETE  LIST 
COUNTY  BOARD  PERSONNEL 

Appointment  of  members  to  nine 
county  welfare  boards  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  replacing  ap- 
pointees who  were  unable  to  serve 
following  the  first  appointment  of 
members  in  March. 

The  new  appointees  were:  Bladen, 
E.  B.  Council,  Council;  Cabarrus,  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Fesperman,  Kannapolis;  Edge- 
combe, Vines  Cobb,  Tarboro;  Granville, 
Claude  W.  Allen,  RED  Creedmoor; 
Hyde,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Harris,  Fairfield; 
Johnston,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lassiter,  Smith- 
field;  Mecklenburg,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Wil- 
liams, Charlotte;  Pasquotank,  Frank 
Harris,  Elizabeth  City;  and  Person, 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Vickers,  RFD  Roxboro. 


OFFICERS  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service  elected  at  the 
Durham  meeting  are  shown  above.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper , Raleigh, 
assistant  state  health  officer;  Miss  Gertrude  Weil,  Goldsboro,  vice-president ; 
Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  Chapel  Hill,  treasurer.  The  conference  secretary  ivill  be 
selected  by  the  executive  committee. — Durham  Sun  photo. 


Social  Service  Conference  Holds 

29th  Annual  Meeting  In  Durham 


“The  Family”  Is  Topic 
Of  Discussion  For 
Large  Array  of  Noted 
Speakers 


The  29th  North  Carolina  Conference 
for  Social  Service  followed  example  of 
its  predecessors  in  getting  down  to 
work  on  a program  chock  full  of  re- 
ports representing  a year  of  labor  in 
many  lines  of  endeavor  to  better  the 
state’s  economic  and  living  conditions 
when  it  met  in  Durham  this  month  to 
consider  “The  Family”  as  the  theme. 

Conference  headquarters  were  the 
Washington  Duke  Hotel  with  all  dis- 
cussion meetings  held  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  where  the  program 
was  opened  Sunday  night,  April  27 
with  a sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  Winston 
Pearce,  church  pastor. 

“During  the  last  ten  years  America 
has  gone  farther  than  any  other  nation 
in  looking  after  the  needy,  but  it  has 
done  so  on  the  assumption  that  man 
can  live  by  bread  alone.  Sometimes 
bread  is  the  easiest  thing  to  give  and 
all  too  often  we  are  too  busy  to  give 
anything  else,”  he  said. 

Monday’s  session  opened  with  a re- 
port by  Dr.  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Chapel 
Hill,  on  “Agriculture  and  Rural  Life” 
in  which  he  revealed  a trend  away 
from  the  farm  by  North  Carolina  Ne- 
groes and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  state’s  white  farmers,  a ten- 
dency prevalent  in  all  southern  states. 
Dr.  Hobbs  said  the  decline  in  North 
Carolina  is  accounted  for  by  lesser 
numbers  of  Negro  farm  tenants. 

Three  major  factors  were  offered  by 
the  speaker  for  the  situation  confront- 
ing southern  agriculture,  all  of  which 
affect  cotton.  They  were  outlined  as 
the  boll  weevil,  loss  in  the  world  cot- 


OFFICERS 

Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  Raleigh,  as- 
sistant state  health  officer,  was 
named  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  for  Social  Service 
at  its  1941  meeting  in  Durham. 
Miss  Gertrude  Weil,  Goldsboro,  was 
chosen  vice-president,  and  Roy  M. 
Brown,  Chapel  Hill,  will  be  the  new 
treasurer.  The  conference  execu- 
tive committee  will  select  the  sec- 
retary. 

Directors  for  the  new  year  are: 
R.  Mayne  Albright,  B.  F.  Brown, 
Jonathan  Daniels,  Mrs.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Miss  Lily  E.  Mitcheli, 
Miss  Chloris  Kellum,  Arthur  Phil- 
lips, and  Forrest  H.  Shuford  of 
Raleigh;  Col.  W.  A.  Blair  and  A.  W. 
Cline  of  Winston-Salem;  Mrs.  An- 
drew Blair,  Charlotte;  Dr.  W.  C. 
Davidson  and  W.  E.  Stanley  of 
Durham;  Mrs.  Thomas  O’Berry, 
Goldsboro;  W.  T.  Polk,  Warrenton; 
and  Judge  W.  M.  York,  Greensboro. 


ton  market  of  the  demand  for  U.  S. 
cotton,  and  mechanization  of  farms. 

Charles  H.  Miller,  Duke  University, 
reporting  on  “Relationships  Between 
Law  and  Social  Work”  recommended 
elimination  of  the  practice  of  finger- 
printing and  making  records  of  juve- 
nile delinquents. 

Some  police  departments  make  a 
practice  of  this  procedure  before  turn- 
ing delinquents  over  to  court  authori- 
ties but  it  is  “an  outright  defeat  of 
the  purpose  of  the  juvenile  court  act 
which  provides  that  the  child  shall  be 
classified  as  a delinquent  and  that  all 
records  of  the  case  shall  be  private 
and  under  control  of  the  juvenile 
judge,”  he  stated. 

According  to  Miller  there  is  still  an 

(See  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  Page  3) 


1,900  Carloads  Of 
Surplus  Foods  Are 
Distributed  In  N.  C. 

Distribution  of  surplus  food  products 
in  North  Carolina  totaled  1,900  car- 
loads or  63,030,316  pounds  during  the 
12-month  period  from  April,  1940 
through  March  of  this  year,  according 
to  A.  E.  Langston,  State  director  of 
commodity  distribution. 

Langston  compared  the  North  Caro- 
lina figures  with  an  estimated  95,000 
carloads  or  3,151,515,800  pounds  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  period  through- 
out the  nation  and  valued  the  state 
receipts  at  a retail  price  of  $3,753,134 
against  the  national  estimated  value 
of  $187,656,700  distributed  in  food  sup- 
plies to  needy  persons. 

An  average  of  43,640  cases  repre- 
senting 282,498  persons  were  served 
each  month  of  the  year,  with  77,981 
of  the  individuals  being  undernour- 
ished graded  school  pupils.  The  school 
lunch  recipients  received  the  highest 
value  of  food  per  person  per  meal, 
slightly  in  excess  of  five  cents.  Gen- 
eral relief  families  got  nearly  18  cents 
worth  of  food  each  day  on  the  average 
of  the  year’s  distribution. 

Not  intended  to  exist  as  a family’s 
total  food  supply,  the  surplus  products 
are  distributed  to  needy  persons  to 
aid  in  balancing  their  diets  and  add- 
ing to  their  regular  food  purchases 
items  produced  in  excess  quantity. 

Distributions  are  made  in  several 
North  Carolina  communities  solely  un- 
der the  stamp  plan  whereby  recipients 
trade  their  stamps  at  local  stores  for 
certain  designated  articles  when  mak- 
ing their  regular  purchases.  Lunch 
rooms  and  most  counties  of  the  state 
are  served  from  warehouses  in  the 
community  supplied  from  area  store- 
rooms twice  each  month. 

Carload  quantities  of  various  classes 
of  food  distributed  were  as  follows: 
eggs,  114;  milk  products,  62;  fresh 
fruits,  682;  dried  and  canned  fruits, 
91;  grain  products,  383;  vegetables, 
(See  1,900  CARLOADS,  Page  2) 


COUNTY  HOME  OPERATION 
COST  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1939  WAS  $228  PER  CAPITA 


Figures  on  the  cost  of  operation  of 
71  county  homes  in  North  Carolina  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939, 
show  the  average  daily  inmate  popu- 
lation to  be  2,777  with  a total  outlay 
of  $634,193  for  maintenance. 

The  average  monthly  per  capita  cost 
was  $19.03  while  the  annual  expense 
of  operation  was  $228.37  per  inmate. 

During  the  fiscal  period  Camden, 
Cumberland,  Gates,  Madison,  Polk  and 
Transylvania  counties  closed  their  in- 
stitutions and  placed  the  inmates  in 
private  homes  through  expenditure  of 
county  or  public  assistance  funds. 

Permanent  improvements  valued  at 
$77,418.64  were  allotted  to  homes  in 
25  counties.  Lowest  monthly  per 
capita  cost  was  Macon’s  $7.39  and  the 
highest  was  $32.10  in  Nash. 
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Maybe  not  all  North  Carolina  com- 
munities realize  it,  but  all  this  money 
coming  into  the  state  for  defense 
preparations  is  not  all  profit.  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  materials  and 
labor  and  military  payrolls  do  And 
ways  to  percolate  to  the  localities 
and  individuals,  but  not  to  county 
coffers. 

Large  blocks  of  taxable  land  have 
been  removed  from  the  lists  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  20  percent  of 
the  county’s  revenue  cut  off.  This 
will  naturally  lower  the  county’s 
ability  to  meet  its  burden  of  the 
various  activities  of  government. 
People  are  still  calling  on  the  county 
agencies  for  this  and  that  and  unless 
additional  funds  are  forthcoming  in 
another  year,  some  of  these  requests 
will  have  to  be  denied. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  60,000 
to  100,000  new  residents  of  an  area 
are  bound  to  raise  questions  of  ade- 
quate housing,  schooling,  health  and 
welfare  resources.  When  the  con- 
struction activities  are  finally  termi- 
nated some  one  or  more  communities 
of  the  state  is  going  to  be  stuck  with 
thousands  of  laborers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, that  are  going  to  create  a 
serious  headache  for  someone. 

Washington  has  funds  to  provide 
for  defense  housing  hut  so  far  has 
been  needlessly  slow  in  turning  them 
loose.  This  is  just  as  much  a bottle- 
neck in  social  conditions  as  lack  of 
machine  tools  has  been  in  industrial 
speedups  and  should  be  attacked  with 
just  as  much  energy  as  manufactur- 
ing problems. 

Commandants  of  military  posts 
naturally  are  most  concerned — and 
rightly  so — with  social  conditions  on 
the  reservations,  but  there  are  days 
when  the  trainees  flood  nearby  com- 
munities and  raise  problems  of  re- 
creation and  amusement. 

One  North  Carolina  community 
already  has  had  to  prepare  to  issue 
$500,000  in  bonds  for  school  facili- 
ties called  for  by  new  residents.  In 
many  places  in  the  state  hovels  are 
called  “homes”  and  increased  wages 
cannot  pay  for  better  living  condi- 
tions because  the  facilities  are  non- 
existent. 

It  would  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory if  Washington  would  free  the 
defense  housing  funds  and  let  com- 
munities participate  before  the  new- 
est problems  grow  too  big  to  handle 
at  a reasonable  cost. 


Public  Welfare  News  invites  mem- 
bers of  county  departments  to  submit 
articles  on  phases  of  the  program  in 
their  respective  counties. 


WHY  RELIEF? 


By  Wallace  H.  Kuralt 

Only  a few  years  ago,  life  was  rela- 
tively simple.  Things  happened  slow- 
ly, people  seldom  traveled  far  from 
home,  it  took  months  and  even  years 
for  news  of  world  events  to  seep  into 
our  community  life,  youth  knew  pretty 
well  what  its  place  would  be  in  life 
and  was  trained  for  that  place  through 
education  and  apprenticeship. 

Today,  however,  nothing  is  stable. 
Changes  come  about  so  rapidly  that 
our  insitutions  of  home,  school,  church 
are  dazzled  trying  to  maintain  the 
pace,  and  we  have  become  so  confused 
by  the  complicated  life  we  lead  that 
we  have  even  questioned  the  sound- 
ness of  these  institutions  of  home, 
schools,  church.  Let  me  impress  this 
thought  upon  you — -Nothing  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  the  institutions 
— it  is  simply  that  we  have  lost  per- 
spective for  the  moment. 

As  a population  we  have  lost  per- 
spective; but  as  individuals  we  have 
also  lost  perspective.  In  a life  where 
changes  occur  slowly,  we  could  learn 
pretty  much  all  of  the  details  of  that 
life  and  thus  establish  a sense  of 
security.  But  in  our  life  of  today, 
there  are  so  many  new  things,  so  much 
news  coming  to  us  from  all  over  the 
world  within  a few  moments  after  the 
event  occurs,  life  is  so  unstable  with 
its  changing  requirements  for  jobs 
that  we  can’t  adjust  and  readjust  our- 
selves to  the  changes  as  rapidly  as 
they  occur.  Consequently  we  have  lost 
our  perspective,  we  have  lost  our 
sense  of  security,  and  many  of  us  are 
living  a life  of  nerves. 

Some  people  are  able  to  make  ad- 
justments and  readjustments  quicker 
than  others.  Part  of  the  ability  to 
readjust  to  new  conditions  is  due  to 
intelligence,  but  there  are  other  con- 
ditions, many  of  them,  in  which  even 
the  highly  intelligent  cannot  adjust 
satisfactorily  to  new  conditions.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  carpenter  who  is  so 
old  that  he  can  no  longer  keep  the 
pace  set  by  younger  men.  Can  he  find 
some  new  way  to  make  a living?  Then 
consider  the  farm  tenant  of  mediocre 
intelligence  whose  landlord  buys  a 
tractor  and  now  no  longer  needs  his 
tenant.  Can  the  tenant  make  some 
adjustment  in  his  way  of  living  to 
meet  the  new  conditions?  Consider 
the  high  school  graduate  who  has  no 
special  skills  and  can’t  get  a job  even 
as  an  apprentice  as  his  father  did. 
What  kind  of  adjustment  can  he 
make? 

With  this  sort  of  an  approach  to  the 
problem,  we  can  begin  to  see  the  need 
for  some  agency  to  enter  the  picture 
and  help  the  individual  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  life.  Per- 
haps it  means  a job,  perhaps  it  means 
a grant  of  money  to  overcome  obsta- 
cles, perhaps  it  means  skillful  guid- 
ance. But  whatever  type  of  assistance 
is  needed,  the  welfare  department,  as 
the  agency  meeting  the  needs,  never 
extends  relief  until  the  problem  is 
studied  carefully,  and  then  relief  is 
extended  in  conformity  with  the  in- 
dividual problem  presented  by  the 
family  or  person  asking  for  help.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  relief  extended  by 
welfare  departments  is  not  necessarily 
cash  relief.  Cash  relief  or  job  relief 
is  merely  a tool  to  expedite  the  solving 
of  the  whole  problem,  a tool  to  help 
the  individual  make  his  personal  ad- 
justment. 

Now  if  it  were  merely  a matter  of 
supplying  food,  money,  or  a job,  the 
work  of  the  welfare  department  would 
be  quite  simple.  Unfortunately,  when 
an  individual  fails  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  life  satisfactory  to  him. 


MEANEST  MAN 


Nominated  for  the  meanest  man 
is  the  person  who  started  the  cur- 
rent rumor  that  the  Employment 
Service  has  jobs  to  spare  for  quali- 
fied gravediggers  to  move  ceme- 
teries of  the  little  towns  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Marine  Base.  Not 
only  has  it  been  reported  that  the 
Employment  Service  has  many 
such  jobs  open,  but  also  that  the 
pay  will  amount  to  $2.00  per  hour, 
and  that  where  necessary  hospital- 
ization with  handsome  pay  will  be 
provided. 

The  rumor  has  spread  so  far  and 
so  rapidly  that  gravedigging  hope- 
fuls have  come  all  the  way  from 
the  New  Jersey  coast  to  make  ap- 
plication. Individuals  with  grave- 
digging ideas  in  mind  who  enter 
the  Wilmington  office  these  days 
are  confronted  by  a sign  bearing 
some  such  legend  as  this:  “No 
Gravediggers  Wanted.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  rumors  in  connec- 
tion with  any  such  report.” 

— Employment  News. 


something  happens  to  his  personality. 
So  the  work  of  the  welfare  department 
is  not  only  to  find  someone  a job  or 
find  someone  something  to  eat,  but  it 
also  must  concern  itself  with  making 
personality  adjustments.  It  is  these 
personality  maladjustments  in  an  in- 
dividual that  make  people  say  “He’s 
no  good — He  can’t  get  along  with  peo- 
ple— He’s  troublesome — He’s  a crank 
— He’s  a crackbrain,”  and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  problems  in  a welfare 
department  are  a direct  outgrowth  of 
economic  depression,  but  some  of  the 
more  serious  problems  are  involved 
with  men  and  women  who  grew  up  in 
families  where  the  parents  were  mal- 
adjusted, and  as  children  they  learned 
maladjusted  methods  of  living;  they 
do  not  know  anything  else.  Over  half 
of  the  clients  handled  by  the  welfare 
department  fall  in  this  large  class,  and 
considerably  more  than  half  the  time 
of  the  department  is  spent  working 
with  these  families  so  that  the  chil- 
dren, at  least,  will  grow  up  with  a 
normal  outlook  on  life.  Many  of  these 
families  call  for  social  case  work 
services  only,  and  no  money  is  in- 
volved except  administrative  costs. 

“How  many  people  get  relief?”  It 
is  a difficult  question  to  answer,  be- 
cause what  is  meant  by  relief?  Is  a 
governmental  work  program  relief? 
Are  parity  payments  to  farmers  re- 
lief? Are  protective  tariffs  to  industry 
relief?  Are  industrial  subsidies  re- 
lief? Is  it  any  less  desirable  and 
necessary  to  subsidize  an  individual 
who  cannot  make  adjustments  in  our 
complicated  life  than  it  is  to  subsidize 
an  industry  and  indirectly  all  the  in- 
dividuals working  in  that  industry? 
If  we  consider  these  forms  of  relief, 
most  of  us  get  relief  in  some  form  or 
another. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  institu- 
tions of  home,  school,  and  church  that 
such  conditions  exist?  Fundamentally 
nothing.  It  is  merely  that  conditions 
of  living  have  changed  so  rapidly  and 
so  completely  that  these  institutions 
have  not  been  able  to  anticipate  the 
sort  of  men  and  women  that  the  world 
today  demands.  What  is  the  matter 
with  individuals  that  such  conditions 
exist?  Fundamentally  nothing.  It  is 
merely  that  individuals  have  not  been 
able  to  make  adjustments  and  re- 
adjustments rapidly  enough  to  keep 
up  with  changing  conditions. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
should  strive  to  bring  into  the  world 
children  whose  inherent  capacities  are 
great,  and  for  a long,  long  time,  we 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Social  Case 
Work;  Gordon  Hamilton;  Colum- 
bia Univ.  Press;  New  York,  1940, 

388  pp„  $3.00. 

Miss  Hamilton’s  textbook  is  designed 
to  strengthen  the  foundation  on  which 
social  case  work  theory  and  practice  is 
built.  Its  restatement  of  the  case 
work  process  in  the  light  of  present 
day  practice  is  clarifying.  It  relates  I 
the  newer  concepts  to  older  without  V 
loss  of  that  which  is  useful  in  the 
latter.  It  gives  the  profession  deep 
community  roots  through  its  discus- 
sion of  mass  solutions  to  meet  mass 
needs,  community  solutions  to  meet 
community  needs,  group  solutions  to 
meet  group  needs,  and  individual  solu- 
tions to  meet  individual  needs. 

In  reference  to  the  application  in- 
terview this  book  states  “in  applica- 
tion we  notice  and  accept,  rather  than 
explore  the  client’s  feeling  . . . .” 

In  reference  to  treatment  we  quote, 
“Another  way  of  expressing  the  ob- 
jectives of  social  treatment  would  be 
to  say  that  the  case  worker  is  inter- 
ested in  preventing  social  breakdown, 
in  conserving  strengths,  in  restoring 
social  function,  in  making  life  more 
comfortable  or  compensating,  in  cre- 
ating opportunities  for  growth  and 
development,  and  in  increasing  the 
capacity  for  self-direction  and  social 
contribution.” 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  agency 
function  it  is  stated,  “Some  workers 
interpret  the  social  situation  and  the 
client’s  feeling  toward  it  and  toward 
the  worker;  others  confine  their  inter- 
pretation chiefly  to  what  is  brought 
by  the  client  into  the  worker — client 
relationship  and  concentrate  upon 
what  is  happening  there  ...  on  what 
use  the  client  is  making  of  the  agency’s 
offering  ....  It  is  assumed  from  this 
standpoint  that  interpreting  the 
client’s  purposes  in  using  the  agency 
is  more  efficacious  than  interpreting- 
other  aspects  of  his  problem,  and  that 
through  such  interpretation  the  client 
arrives  at  self-understanding.  Within 
this  concept  the  agency’s  function  is 
used  definitely  and  consistently  to 
help  the  client  in  his  acceptance  of 
himself.  The  writer,  however,  be^ 
lieves  that  case  workers  must  also 
take  responsibility  for  knowing  the 
nature  of  social  needs  so  as  to  help 
the  client  not  only  to  self-acceptance 
but  also  to  a fuller  life  in  a real 
world.” 

The  above  quotations  are  fragments 
of  discussions  selected  here  and  there 
from  this  volume.  If  you  find  these 
samples  interesting  and  useful,  you 
may  want  to  make  the  book  one  of  the 
“musts”  in  your  professional  library — 
Anna  A.  Cassatt. 


1 ,900  CARLOADS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

386;  meat  products,  180;  nuts,  2; 
total,  1,900  cars. 

Distribution  was  made  to  a monthly 
average  of  197,556  persons  on  general 
relief;  77,981  in  school  lunch  rooms; 
2,818  in  institutions;  2,338  on  house- 
keeping and  demonstration  projects; 
133  in  children’s  camps;  and  1,672  in 
NYA  resident  training  centers. 


must  set  up  institutions  and  agencies 
to  help  individuals  make  adjustments 
where  they  are  unable  to  make  them 
alone.  We  should  demand  that  social 
workers  attain  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessional performance,  and  we  must 
understand  that  these  social  workers 
are  not  relief  order  writers,  but  they 
are  skilled  professional  consultants  on 
family  and  individual  problems  help- 
ing people  to  make  adjustments  to  life 
so  that  they  will  be  useful  citizens. 
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Physical  Defects 
Bar  Only  70  From 
CCC  Enrollment 

Out  of  the  1,658  applicants  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  examined 
at  the  April  quarterly  enrollments 
only  4%  percent  were  rejected  for 
physical  disabilities,  according  to  T.  L. 
Grier,  State  CCC  selection  supervisor. 

The  70  rejections  were  after  a thor- 
ough physical  examination  not  quite 
so  rigid  as  that  given  under  selective 
regulations.  The  April  enrollment 
period  held  during  the  first  20  days  of 
the  month  netted  1,558  healthy  North 
Carolina  youths  for  the  41  camps  now 
operating  in  the  state.  All  juniors 
taken  into  the  corps  in  the  second 
quarterly  acceptance  operations  were 
sent  to  North  Carolina  camps,  any  who 
desired  Pacific  coast  duty  being  trans- 
ferred later  to  the  Fourth  Corps  area. 

“When  an  applicant  is  rejected  by 
the  examining  physician,  the  repre- 
sentative from  the  selecting  agency  is 
advised  of  the  cause  of  rejection  and 
in  many  cases  the  local  office  is  able 
to  secure  medical  or  hospital  treat- 
ment for  the  youth,”  Grier  said. 

“In  one  county  during  the  past  year 
five  CCC  applicants  who  failed  to  pass 
the  examination  because  of  hernia 
were  returned  to  their  homes,  given 
hospital  treatment  and  subsequently 
accepted  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps. 

“One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
rejections  is  underweight,  the  mini- 
mum requirement  for  acceptance  being 
107  pounds.  Thousands  of  young  men 
who  have  presented  themselves  for  en- 
rollment in  the  past  seven  years  have 
discovered  for  the  first  time  they  had 
some  physical  handicap  and  were  able 
through  the  cooperation  of  their  local 
welfare  department  and  local  health 
department  to  have  these  defects  cor- 
rected,” the  selection  head  stated. 

Causes  of  the  April  rejection  of  70 
youths  were  as  follows:  Underweight, 
15;  hernia,  14;  venereal  disease,  7; 
scabies,  7;  defective  vision,  6;  heart 
defects,  4;  questionable  mental  abil- 
ity, 3;  German  measles,  2;  suspected 
tuberculosis,  2;  acute  nasopharyngitis, 
2;  inguinal  lymphadenopathy,  2;  burn 
scar,  1;  eneurisis,  1;  impetigo,  1;  albu- 
men, 1;  interstitial  keratitis,  1;  rheu- 
matic heart,  1;  and  asthma,  1. 


RENOVATION  SCHEDULED 
FOR  ONSLOW  JAIL  TO 
MEET  SANITARY  RULES 

Onslow  county  commissioners  have 
voted  to  remedy  existing  “dirty”  con- 
ditions of  the  county  jail  following 
an  inspection  of  the  institution  by 
Wade  N.  Cashion,  institutions  di- 
rector of  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment and  Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Onslow- 
Pender  district  health  officer.  They 
deferred  action  on  a suggestion  by 
both  officials  that  a new  structure  be 
built. 

Stevens  said  the  jail  was  badly  in 
need  of  painting,  scrubbing,  screen- 
ing, new  plumbing  and  protection  for 
drinking  water.  He  said  toilets  were 
inadequate  and  no  baths  were  avail- 
able for  prisoners  who  have  been 
quartered  in  two  big  cell  blocks,  one 
for  white  and  one  for  Negro  of- 
fenders. Only  two  private  cells  are 
available  for  women  and  violent 
prisoners. 

Cashion  corroborated  Dr.  Stevens 
in  finding  the  jail  “dirty”  and  in 
need  of  repairs.  He  termed  the  bed 
clothes  dirty  and  the  inner  cells  too 
dark  and  without  proper  ventilation. 

The  commissioners  in  accepting 
the  reports  voted  to  proceed  at  once 
to  remodel  the  jail  to  meet  sanitary 
requirements. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
average  of  750  to  1,100  boys  and  girls 
under  16  years  of  age  spending  an 
average  of  nine  days  each  in  the  jails 
of  the  state.  Only  16  out  of  the  state’s 
100  county  jails  meet  the  minimum 
requirement  for  confinement  of  Fed- 
eral prisoners. 

Miller  recommended  as  a way  of 
correcting  this  situation  that  an  effort 
be  made'  to  organize  district  boarding 
homes  through  cooperation  of  several 
counties. 

Reporting  for  the  education  commit- 
tee, Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill,  said 
the  committee  recommended  that  in 
shaping  the  1943  legislative  program 
consideration  should  be  given  the  ex- 
tension of  the  compulsory  school  age 
from  14  to  16  years;  that  more  ade- 
quate supervision  be  provided  for  all 
phases  of  school  bus  transportation. 

Other  recommendations  were  that 
the  school  term  be  extended  to  nine 
months  as  soon  as  financial  conditions 
justify  it;  that  continued  emphasis  be 
placed  on  the  matter  of  teacher  wel- 
fare with  respect  to  salary,  profes- 
sional requirements  and  security  in 
position;  and  that  definite  study  be 
given  to  the  proposed  board  of  educa- 
tion under  the  pending  constitutional 
amendment. 

Assistant  State  Health  Officer,  Dr. 

G.  M.  Cooper,  Raleigh,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  maternal  and  child 
health  clinics  and  termed  illegitimacy 
one  of  the  greatest  present-day  prob- 
lems. He  said  there  annually  occur 
more  than  6,000  illegitimate  births, 
about  seven  percent  of  all  births  in 
North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Cooper  called  attention  to  the 
234  maternal  clinics  now  being  con- 
ducted in  64  counties,  to  the  infant 
death  rate  lower  in  1940  than  any  year 
previously  and  to  the  maternal  death 
rate  also  lower  than  any  year  in  his- 
tory except  1939. 

Other  speakers  during  the  Monday 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  in- 
cluded: Dr.  Richard  F.  Richie,  C.  R. 
Wood,  Miss  Lily  Mitchell,  Miss  Leah 
James,  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Weil,  James  A.  Glover,  WPA 
Administrator  C.  C.  McGinnis,  Rev. 
Robert  M.  Mann,  J.  H.  Sample,  Arthur 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Isabell  Carter,  George 

H.  Lawrence,  Miss  Rosamond  Tatro, 
Dr.  Katharine  Jocher,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Judy,  NYA  Administrator  John  A. 
Lang,  Dr.  Ruth  Schiffman,  Dr.  W.  D. 
Perry,  Col.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Blair. 

Monday  night’s  session  was  featured 
by  four  speakers:  Henry  R.  Dwire, 
vice-president  of  Duke  University;  Dr. 
Hubert  Haywood,  Raleigh,  president 
of  the  N.  C.  Medical  Society;  J.  D. 
Wilkins,  Greensboro  industrialist;  and 
Miss  Jane  Hoey,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work. 

Dwire  said:  “Tremendous  pessim- 
ism prevails  in  the  world  today  and  a 
difficult  and  confusing  period  lies 
ahead.  Not  until  the  state  conference 
was  organized  was  there  a clearing 
house  for  our  social  service  problems 
and  it  has  had  a definite  program 
flexible  enough  to  be  adaptable  to 
these  times  of  change.  He  urged  that 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past  be 
made  an  incentive  to  attempt  the  huge 
task  ahead. 

Dr.  Haywood  discussed  the  social, 
economic  and  racial  circumstances 
with  their  respective  reflections  in  the 
development  and  cure  of  the  various 
prevalent  diseases  in  the  state.  He 
deplored  the  lack  of  mental  hygiene 
clinics  and  called  for  assistance  for 
the  large  percent  of  families  living  in 
the  lower  brackets  of  income  and  with- 
out proper  medical  facilities. 

Industrialist  Wilkins  said  many  em- 


ployers in  the  state  have  been  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  welfare  work 
among  their  employees  and  scored  the 
practice  of  turning  boys  of  14  out  of 
school  while  refusing  to  let  them  go 
to  work  until  they  are  18  years  old. 
He  condemned  the  lax  laws  concern- 
ing loan  associations  preying  upon 
the  state’s  laboring  classes  but  compli- 
mented social  security  movements  to 
provide  thrift  plans  among  the  work- 
ing classes. 

Miss  Hoey  spoke  on  the  activities  of 
the  national  agencies  through  which 
$660,000,000  is  being  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  20,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States.  She  gave  an  optimist’s 
view  of  the  outcome  of  the  country’s 
assistance  to  those  in  need,  showing 
that  some  states  were  spending  half 
of  their  budget  in  the  support  of  the 
unfortunate. 

Monday’s  program  also  included 
breakfast  meetings  of  functional  com- 
mittees and  luncheon  sessions  of  the 
State  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Work  Pro- 
jects Administration. 

Representatives  of  four  state  social 
work  conferences  spoke  at  the  Tues- 
day morning  session,  Mrs.  Florine  J. 
Ellis  of  South  Carolina  pointing  out 
that  economic  changes  have  revolu- 
tionized the  conditions  of  family  life. 
She  classified  the  functions  of  the 
family  in  three  divisions — perpetua- 
tion of  the  race;  more  stable  satisfac- 
tion of  the  sex  instinct;  and  provision 
of  a home  with  its  combination  of 
material,  cultural  and  affectional  sat- 
isfactions. 

Raleigh  C.  Hobson  of  Virginia  said 
people  of  the  nation  have  witnessed 
great  strides  toward  social  betterment 
in  the  last  10  years,  changing  the 
scene  from  the  worst  depression  in 
history  to  an  era  of  enactment  of  far- 
reaching  welfare  legislation.  He 
termed  the  WPA,  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Wagner  Act  as  the  chief 
influences  contributing  to  the  change. 

Hobson  urged  all  social  workers  to 
be  alert  to  strengthen  family  ties 
whenever  they  can. 

Miss  Ernestine  McGill  of  Georgia 
said  “American  families  must  be  held 
together  by  bonds  of  affection  and 
loyalty  where  the  strong  is  not  strong 
at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  where  co- 
operation takes  the  place  of  special 
privilege,  and  where  the  democratic 
way  of  life  is  controlled  by  personal 
faith  in  personal  day  by  day  working 
and  living  together.” 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost  representing  the 
North  Carolina  conference  said  that 
while  the  family  is  no  longer  a unit 
of  production  as  in  years  past,  it  re- 
mains an  important  unit  of  consump- 
tion with  the  economic  fate  of  its 
members  still  depending  on  the  family 
income.  She  said  democracy  still  looks 
to  the  family  as  its  foundation  while 
totalitarian  states  depend  upon  state 
regimentation  from  the  cradle  up  leav- 
ing the  family  life  little  else  but  the 
biological  task  of  reproduction. 

At  Tuesday’s  business  session  Mrs. 
J.  Henry  Highsmith  presented  a five- 
point  legislative  program: 

1.  A state-supported  nine-months 
school  term. 

2.  Enforcement  of  the  school  at- 
tendance law  and  raising  the  age  from 
14  to  16  years. 

3.  Removal  of  exemptions  from  the 
state  labor  law  and  thereby  establish 
a uniform  work  week  of  55  hours  for 
men  and  48  hours  for  women. 

4.  Establishment  of  a training 
school  for  delinquent  Negro  girls. 

5.  Provision  of  institutional  care 
and  treatment  for  the  children  of  both 
races  who  are  mentally  ill  and  de- 
fective. 

Charles  H.  Miller  presented  resolu- 
tions calling  for  enactment  of  legisla- 


L9NDSEY  HOLDS  LONG 

WELFARE  WORK  RECORD 


Robert  L.  Lindsey  of  Durham  proba- 
bly holds  the  record  for  length  of 
service  on  a county  welfare  board,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  the  Durham 
welfare  department.  First  becoming 
interested  in  charity  work  back  in 
1899,  Lindsey  was  the  prime  instigator 
of  many  civic  organizations  and  head- 
ed practically  all  of  them  at  one  time 
or  another. 

About  1917  Lindsey,  Gen.  Julian  S. 
Carr,  T.  B.  Fuller,  J.  F.  Wiley,  R.  E. 
Hurst,  and  A.  P.  Carlton  constituted 
the  board  known  as  the  Associate 
Charities.  A joint  plan  was  worked 
out  for  the  county  pensions  and  appli- 
cations for  admittance  to  the  alms- 
house were  turned  over  to  the  board 
and  handled  by  the  full-time  secretary, 
Rev.  H.  A.  Forester. 

County  welfare  departments  were 
provided  for  under  state-wide  legisla- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly  of  1917 
and  a year  later  Durham  county  and 
city  had  been  the  first  to  begin  opera- 
tion under  the  new  statute.  Rev. 
Forester  was  the  first  superintendent 
and  served  until  his  resignation  in 
1920  when  W.  E.  Stanley  was  named 
to  that  post.  Stanley  continued  as 
the  Durham  welfare  head  up  until  the 
present  time. 

In  the  intervening  years  Lindsey 
has  continued  his  interest  in  welfare 
work  which  he  believes  an  important 
foundation  stone  in  the  building  of  a 
great  city.  He  was  re-named  last 
month  by  the  Durham  county  commis- 
sioners for  a term  of  two  years  as 
their  appointee  to  the  county  welfare 
board.  

WATSON  NAMED  EXAMINER 

Dr.  James  Watson,  director  of  the 
mental  hygiene  division,  has  been 
named  associate  examiner  in  clinical 
psychiatry  for  the  American  Board  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  He  will 
spend  two  days  in  May  holding  exam- 
inations in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  board  is  one  of  the  national 
certifying  boards  in  the  specialties  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

tion  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
trade  and  technical  schools;  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  of  a com- 
mission to  study  the  wage  and  hour 
problem;  enactment  of  a small  loans 
law;  establishment  of  a school  for  de- 
linquent Negro  girls;  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  fingerprinting  and  pho- 
tographing of  juvenile  delinquents,  all 
of  which  were  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence. 

Other  meetings  during  the  confer- 
ence included  those  of  the  Councils 
of  Social  Agencies  and  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  while 
the  Durham  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion met  after  the  conference  closed. 

Officers  of  the  1941  conference  were: 
Dr.  John  S.  Bradway,  Durham,  presi- 
dent; Dr.  G.  M.  Cooper,  Raleigh,  vice- 
president;  Robert  V.  Brawley,  Win- 
ston-Salem, secretary,  and  J.  S. 
Holmes,  Raleigh,  treasurer,  who  to- 
gether with  Miss  Harriett  Elliott, 
Greensboro,  and  W.  E.  Stanley  and 
Dr.  John  T.  Wayland  of  Durham,  com- 
posed the  executive  committee. 

Out  of  state  guests  attending  the 
conference  included:  Misses  Jane 
Hoey  and  Louisa  deB.  FitzSimons, 
and  W.  C.  Ezell  of  the  Social  Security 
Board;  Lawrence  Williams  of  the 
Family  Service  Agency;  Miss  Mollie 
Condon,  representing  The  Survey; 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Francis  and  Miss  Celene 
Gifford  of  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration; Miss  Ernestine  McGill  of 
Georgia;  Mrs.  Florine  J.  Ellis  of  South 
Carolina;  and  Raleigh  C.  Hobson  of 
Virginia. 
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Defense  Activities 
Place  Extra  Burden 
On  7 County  Units 

Superintendents  Discuss 
Plans  To  Cope  With 
Influx  Of  New  Popu- 
lation 

Increased  rents  for  transient 
workers,  lack  of  sufficient  quarters 
properly  to  care  for  the  influx  of 
labor  coupled  with  the  problems 
raised  in  providing  sufficient  recrea- 
tional and  educational  facilities  im- 
mediately in  seven  eastern  North 
Carolina  counties  where  defense  pro- 
jects are  under  way  have  been  cited 
as  reasons  for  heavily  increased  calls 
upon  the  welfare  departments  of 
those  counties. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Wliitford,  Craven 
welfare  head;  E.  L.  Hauser,  Cumber- 
land; J.  R.  Hollis,  New  Hanover; 
John  G.  Howell,  Pamlico;  A.  H.  Out- 
law, Pasquotank;  Miss  Mary  Cox, 
Pender;  and  Miss  Laura  Matthews, 
Onslow  in  addition  to  State  welfare 
department  field  representatives  Miss 
Nell  Johnston,  Wallace  H.  Kuralt 
and  S.  J.  Hawkins,  met  in  Raleigh 
recently  with  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State 
welfare  commissioner,  to  plan  coop- 
erative efforts  in  meeting  the  new 
problems.  Other  state  staff  members 
present  included  R.  Eugene  Brown, 
Nathan  H.  Yelton,  Miss  Jessie  Hauser 
and  A.  L.  Aydlett. 

The  Onslow,  Cumberland  and  New 
Hanover  welfare  superintendents  re- 
ported no  employment  problems  in 
their  areas,  but  Miss  Matthews  of 
Onslow  estimated  that  50  to  60 
families  of  the  approximately  200  to 
be  dispossessed  June  1 by  the  Marine 
Base  at  New  River  will  call  for  aid  of 
some  sort.  Cumberland  and  New 
Hanover  have  had  fewer  calls  for 
surplus  commodity  distributions  and 
practically  no  requests  for  certifica- 
tion to  WPA  employment  since  the 
military  training  centers  were 
started,  it  was  reported. 

With  about  one-third  of  Onslow 
county’s  land  removed  from  tax  lists 
by  the  government  reservation,  that 
county  may  have  considerably  less 
funds  to  spend  in  the  future  for  im- 
proving social  and  economic  condi- 
tions unless  additional  aid  is  forth- 
coming. 

The  Cumberland,  New  Hanover 
and  Onslow  welfare  heads  asked  for 
and  will  receive  child  welfare 
workers  to  aid  in  handling  the  chil- 
dren’s problems  so  heavily  increased 
by  new  arrivals.  In  addition  Onslow 
will  get  a general  case  worker.  Hollis 
estimated  6,000  additional  permanent 
residents  in  the  Wilmington  area 
through  expanded  ship-building  ac- 
tivities, and  Hauser  reported  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  5,000  civil- 
ians to  Cumberland  county’s  60,000 
population. 

The  possibility  of  need  for  child 
welfare  workers  in  Craven,  Pasquo- 
tank and  Pamlico  counties  was 
pointed  out  if  government  construc- 
tion reaches  a point  comparable  to 
the  activities  at  Fort  Bragg  and 
Camp  Davis.  Pasquotank  has  been 
allotted  a blimp  base  for  the  Navy  in 
addition  to  its  Coast  Guard  air  base 
and  Pamlico  has  been  chosen  for  the 
air  base  to  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  Marine  base  in  Onslow. 
New  Bern  and  other  points  in  Craven 
county  will  probably  act  as  the 


dormitory  for  marine  air  base 
workers  and  their  families  in  view 
of  the  proximity  and  good  roads  to 
the  Pamlico  area,  it  was  pointed  out. 

New  Hanover  and  the  city  of 
Wilmington  have  already  opened  a 
$12,000  recreation  center  for  whites 
with  one  for  Negroes  in  process  of 
construction  and  is  floating  a $500,- 
000  bond  issue  for  increased  school 
facilities  for  new  residents,  Hollis 
said. 

All  superintendents  agreed  health 
problems  were  being  met  as  promptly 
as  possible  by  the  responsible  agen- 
cies and  that  educational  problems 
were  being  tackled  by  the  state  but 
depending  to  a considerable  degree 
upon  the  speed  with  which  Washing- 
ton authorities  cooperated. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  RULES 
ON  COUNTY  BOARD  MEMBERS 
AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 


County  welfare  board  members  are 
not  “officers”  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitutional  restriction  against 
double  office  holding.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Harry  McMullan  has  ruled. 

McMullan  also  ruled  that  “ex- 
penses” incurred  in  attendance  at 
official  meetings  of  the  county  wel- 
fare board  would  include  only 
“transportation  from  the  respective 
homes  of  the  board  members  to  and 
from  the  place  of  meeting,  together 
with  reasonable  subsistence  while  at 
the  meeting  place.”  Governing 
bodies  should  use  their  good  common 
sense  in  arriving  at  a just  amount 
covering  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence, and  it  is  not  mandatory  on 
the  counties  to  pay  anything  at  all  to 
board  members,  since  the  1941 
statute  is  merely  permissive,  the  at- 
torney general  said. 

In  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
superintendents  on  the  first  Monday 
in  June  of  this  year  it  was  ruled  that 


“unless  the  merit  system  council  has 
been  able  to  take  the  steps  above 
specified  [provisions  of  chapters  270 
and  378  public  laws  of  1941]  prior 
to  July  1,  1941,  the  various  county 
welfare  boards  should  defer  making 
the  appointments  until  the  merit 
system  council  has  been  able  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  portion  of  its 
work.  Of  course  action  should  be 
taken  as  early  as  possible,  but  until 
the  merit  system  council  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  function,  the  county  welfare 
boards  can  take  no  action.” 


CHILDREN 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
tion  quarters,  jailed  a Negro  youth 
aged  15  for  “storebreaking  and  lar- 
ceny.” 

A Negro  girl,  14,  spent  nine  days  in 
the  Wake  jail  for  being  “drunk”; 
three  Negro  boys,  two  14  and  one  12 
years  old,  spent  nearly  a month  in 
Hertford  county  jail  for  larceny. 

“These  cases  are  a sample  of  the 
same  thing  reported  to  this  depart- 
ment every  month  and  nearly  always 
the  same  counties  are  the  same  of- 
fenders in  the  same  degree.  Section 
5048  of  the  statutes  says  definitely 
that  a juvenile  delinquent  shall  NOT 
be  placed  in  jail  and  the  attorney 
general  has  ruled  that  to  do  so  is  a 
violation  of  the  law,”  Institutions  Di- 
rector Wade  N.  Cashion  said. 

Total  children  jailed  in  March  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  at  the  end 
of  April  were:  12  in  Buncombe  and 
Wilson;  11  in  Robeson,  and  then  the 
score  dropped  to  three  in  Cleveland, 
Henderson,  Hertford,  and  Madison. 
Two  were  held  in  Burke,  Cabarrus, 
Iredell,  Lenoir,  Martin,  Scotland,  and 
Wilkes;  one  in  Caldwell,  Catawba, 
Davidson,  Edgecombe,  Forsyth,  Gates, 
Greene,  Guilford,  Halifax,  Hoke,  Lee, 
Macon,  Mecklenburg,  Rockingham, 
Rutherford,  Sampson,  Stanly  and 
Wake. 


Child-Jailing  In  Nash 
Bettered  By  Deducting 
Edgecombe  Juveniles 


Nash  county  has  been  absolved  of 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
placed  in  the  Nash  jail  in  disregard 
of  the  attorney  general’s  ruling  term- 
ing such  practice  illegal. 

Wade  N.  Cashion,  director  of  the 
institutions  division  of  the  state  wel- 
fare department,  after  a conference 
with  J.  A.  Glover,  Nash  welfare  head, 
said  the  picture  in  Nash  was  not 
wholly  accurate  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  Edgecombe  youths  have 
been  sent  to  the  Nashville  jail  during 
the  past  year  or  more. 

“The  Nash  jail  reports  have  listed 
these  Edgecombe  youths  as  being  held, 
but  the  state  department  was  unaware 
of  the  practice  of  Edgecombe  juvenile 
court  officials  in  having  their  delin- 
quents incarcerated  in  the  neighbor- 
ing county,”  Cashion  said. 

“Naturally  the  department  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  to  assume  all  the 
youths  had  been  sentenced  by  the 
Nash  juvenile  court  because  they  were 
officially  reported  by  the  Nash  jailer 
while  the  Edgecombe  jailer  reported 
none  in  his  charge. 

“Lack  of  any  child-caring  facilities 
in  Edgecombe  has  been  ascribed  as 
the  reason  for  the  transfers,  and  many 
of  the  incarcerations  charged  to  Nash 
county  were  actually  the  result  of  ac- 
tion by  Edgecombe  officials.” 

Director  Cashion  said,  however, 
that  the  facilities  for  caring  for  chil- 
dren in  the  Nash  jail  did  not  consti- 
tute “detention  quarters”  as  defined  by 
statute  but  were  merely  rooms  in  the 
jail  set  aside  for  juveniles. 

He  explained  that  acceptable  deten- 
tion quarters  must  provide  for  com- 
plete separation  of  children  from 
adult  offenders  even  to  the  extent  of 
a separate  matron  or  caretaker. 

Said  Cashion:  “I  appreciate  the  in- 
terest Nash  officials  have  taken  in 
trying  to  keep  as  many  children  as 
possible  out  of  their  jail  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  method  of  report- 
ing jail  population  each  month  has 
resulted  in  an  inaccurate  picture  of 
the  Nash  conditions. 

“In  the  future  all  possible  care  will 
be  taken  to  charge  to  Edgecombe  its 
proper  share  of  responsibility  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  situation.” 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


New  Employments: 

Caseicork  Supervisor:  Kent  Blair, 
Buncombe. 

Casewo?'ker : Sara  Foutz,  Alamance; 
Eve  Bourne,  Forsyth;  Margaret 
Franks,  Forsyth. 

Casework  aides:  Mrs.  Maude  Phelps, 
Brunswick;  Horace  G.  Ward,  New 
Hanover;  Lillian  Brickhouse,  Tyrrell. 

Transfers : 

Junior  caseworkers : Mrs.  Edythe 
Casey,  Mecklenburg  to  Hoke;  Blanche 
Johnson,  Forsyth  to  Haywood;  Hilda 
Peterson,  Rockingham  to  Forsyth. 

Caseworker : Marjorie  Griffin,  Per- 
son county  to  Social  Security  Board. 

Resignations : 

Oppie  L.  Emmerson,  Warren. 

Leave  of  absence: 

Mrs.  Eva  Mann  Brantley,  Guilford. 
Marriages : 

Bettie  Wilkie,  Durham,  now  Mrs. 
Joseph  Pianowski;  Alma  McCain, 
Guilford,  now  Mrs.  Alma  McCain 
Ellis. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  MARCH,  1941 


Condensed  by  J.  S.  Kirk,  Director  of  Statistical  Service 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  Number  or 

Number  of  cases  receiving  assistance  amount 

(OAA,  ADC,  AB,  GR,  OFA) 56,910 

Obligations  incurred  for  assistance $642,414.23 

Average  grant  per  case  during  March: 

AB,  $14,99;  GR,  $6.83;  OFA,  $12.76. 


Increase  or  decrease 
over  February 
— 201 
+ $3,935.96 
OAA,  $10.13;  ADC,  $16.92; 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS  March  average  population 

Mental  patients 8,101 

Physical  defectives 1,099 

Confederate  Women’s  Home 4 2 

Penal  institutions  (juvenile)  896 

Penal  institutions  (adult) 9,445 

Total  19.583 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Charitable  institutions  (73  counties) 2,617 

Juvenile  detention  quarters  (6  counties) 48 

Workhouses  and  farms  (28  counties) 444 

Jails  (82  counties;  ave.  daily  admissions 
and  releases,  23  6 persons) 

Federal  prisoners 10  4 

State  prisoners  1,145 

Children  under  16 80  1,329 

Total  4,438 

CCC  ENROLLMENT  (2nd  Quarter): 

Juniors  accepted 1588;  Rejections 70;  Camps  in  operation 41 

SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  Lbs.  Estm.  value 

Total  food  distributed 9,272,957  $535,481.00 

1.  To  relief  and  assist,  cases 5,571,315  354,226.00 

2.  To  school  lunch  rooms 3,701,642  181,255.00 

Recipients : 

1.  Relief  and  assistance  cases:  42,002  cases  including  192,042  persons. 

2.  School  lunch  program:  2,508  schools  serving  181,255  children. 
Commodities  distributed : 

Wheat  cereal,  graham  flour,  white  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  rice,  fresh 
apples,  grapefruit,  prunes,  raisins,  dry  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  salt  pork,  lard. 
Distributed  only  to  school  lunch  rooms:  butter,  eggs,  dry  milk,  evap.  milk, 
canned  peaches,  smoked  pork,  pecans,  grapefruit  juice. 
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Three  Agencies  Cooperate  In  Working 
Out  Plan  To  Aid  Marginal  Farm  Group 
In  Two  Western  North  Carolina  Counties 

Local  Welfare  Departments  of  Ashe  and  Alleghany 
Counties  Work  With  Farm  Security  and  Work 
Projects  Administrations  to  Better  Conditions 


By  Ada  McRacken  and 
R.  Eugene  Brown 

The  three-agency  cooperative  effort 
to  assist  needy  farm  families  in  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  counties  which  last 
year  had  reached  an  acute  state  in  12 
months  has  passed  from  the  experi- 
mental stage  to  status  as  a valuable 
resource  the  basis  of  which  is  being 
extended  and  made  available  to  other 
states  and  counties. 

In  the  spring  of  1940  local  welfare 
departments,  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration, Farm  Security  Administration 
and  the  communities  became  aware  of 
an  intense  need  for  some  provisions 
to  care  for  a border-line  group  of  citi- 
zens composed  of  many  who  could  not 
meet  all  the  existing  qualifications  for 
assistance  from  the  agencies.  The  two 
Federal  agencies,  WPA  and  FSA,  se- 
cured approval  of  a plan  permitting 
revision  of  existing  policies  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  group. 

Consequently  an  experimental  plan 
adopted  by  the  three  agencies  last 
July  and  approved  by  regional  and 
national  offices  of  WPA  and  FSA  in- 
cluded the  following  points: 

1.  District  and  local  representa- 
tives of  the  cooperating  agencies  met 
at  frequent  intervals  in  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  counties  to  review  records 
of  farmers  who  had  certified  status 
with  WPA  in  1940  and  to  review  ap- 
plications for  assistance  from  welfare 
departments  and  FSA. 

2.  WPA  then  set  up  a special  quota 
of  600  and  agreed  to  make  available 
about  five  months’  work  between  Oc- 
tober 1 and  March  1 to  that  number 
of  sub-standard  farmers  provided  they 
met  the  usual  requirements  for  em- 
ployment on  WPA  projects.  The  wel- 
fare departments  continued  to  refer 
to  WPA  applications  from  eligible  sub- 
standard farmers  and  continued  case- 
work service,  CCC,  NYA  and  surplus 
commodity  certifications. 

3.  The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion agreed  to  work  out  plans  for 
subsistence  crops  with  the  sub-stand- 
ard families  who  were  given  WPA 
employment,  the  total  income  of  all 
families  including  WPA  earnings  be- 
ing budgeted.  In  addition,  FSA  made 
loans  when  needed  for  the  purchase 
of  subsistence  live-stock  and  minimum 
equipment  to  sub-standard  families 
selected  for  the  plan,  or  on  occasion 
outright  grants  averaging  $75  were 
made  where  a loan  could  have  over- 
burdened a farm  family. 

In  order  to  assist  the  committee  in 
studying  and  classifying  the  cases  to 
be  reviewed,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration supervisor  gave  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  and  guides: 

Farmer. — A farmer  is  one  who  when 


last  regularly  employed  derived  the 
major  portion  of  his  livelihood  from 
the  land.  The  family  must  consist  of 
the  head,  21  years  of  age  or  over,  and 
one  or  more  dependents,  have  suffi- 
cient managerial  ability  and  labor  to 
perform  the  farm  work  and  maintain 
the  home.  The  family  must  have 
available  or  be  able  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient land  resources  to  supply  the 
major  portion  of  the  family  livelihood. 

Standard  Loan  Case. — The  standard 
loan  case  is  the  low  income  family, 
owner  or  renter,  unable  to  get  ade- 
quate financing  through  regular  chan- 
nels, but  who  has  land  resources  suf- 
ficient to  produce  subsistence,  feed 
stuffs  and  enough  cash  income  to  meet 
current  living  expenses.  The  head  of 
the  family  must  have  a reasonable 
amount  of  managerial  ability.  He 
should  have  most  of  his  stock  and 
equipment,  and,  if  a land  owner  should 
have  10  to  12  acres  of  good  cultivata- 
ble  land  and  15  to  20  acres  of  pasture 
land.  If  he  is  a renter,  he  should  have 
available  twice  the  number  of  acres. 
The  above  stated  acreage  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  a family  of  five  or  less.  As 
a rule  there  should  be  approximately 
two  acres  of  cultivatable  land  per 
member  of  the  family.  He  must  have 
farmed  for  the  two  years  prior  to  the 
time  of  application. 

Pre-Standard  Loan  Case. — The  farm- 
er who  has  a reasonable  amount  of 
managerial  ability,  the  number  of 
acres  required  for  the  standard  loan 
case,  but  whose  land  is  of  a poorer 
quality;  who  has  most  of  his  equip- 
ment but  whose  stock  is  limited  and 
who  is  unable  to  get  adequate  finan- 
cing through  regular  channels.  He 
must  have  farmed  for  two  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  making  application. 

Sub-Standard  Case. — Any  farmer 
with  some  managerial  ability  but  who 
has  less  than  the  acreage  required  for 
the  standard  loan  case,  no  stock  or 
equipment  and  no  credit  for  purchas- 
ing these.  To  be  considered  for  this 
classification,  however,  the  family 
must  have  derived  the  major  portion 
of  their  livelihood  from  the  land  in 
the  past. 

Non-Farm  Case. — Any  case  which 
falls  below  the  requirement  for  the 
substandard  case,  although  the  family 
may  have  done  some  farm  work, 
should  take  the  classification  of  the 
work  from  which  the  major  portion 
of  the  livelihood  has  been  derived. 

Beginning  early  in  October,  sub- 
standard cases  were  referred  for  work 
to  WPA  as  selections  were  made,  the 
average  number  so  employed  during 
the  period  being  450  while  the  largest 
number  working  at  one  time  was  515 

(See  THREE  AGENCIES,  page  2) 


AN  APPEAL 
TO  PARENTS 

By  ERNEST  L.  REEKER 
Judge , County  Court , Juvenile  Divi- 
sion. Madison , Nebraska,  in  the 
Rotarian , Vol.  LVIII,  No.  2,  Feb- 
ruary, 19. ’/I. 

He  stood  before  my  desk,  this  11- 
year-old  boy,  his  fire-scarred  face 
bruised  and  bleeding.  His  speech  was 
a sewer  of  verbal  filth,  his  defiant  grin 
a mask  for  fear  and  chagrin.  To  his 
left  his  father  stood  making  promises 
that  couldn’t  be  kept;  back  of  him  his 
mother  sobbed  excuses. 


Here  is  what  the  author  of  this 
article  suggets  in  a letter  to  Public 
Welfare  News  as  a ivay  of  improv- 
ing juvenile  court  conditions  in 
North  Carolina: 

“7  have  been  intensely  interested 
in  the  neivs  items  in  the  last  tivo 
issues  of  children  being  confined  in 
jails.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  such  a disgraceful 
situation  rests  upon  the  judges  of 
the  great  state  of  North  Carolina. 
If  such  a situation  existed  in  Ne- 
braska, I,  as  a member  of  the  bar 
and  the  judiciary  would  ask  and 
insist  that  the  proper  committee  of 
the  State  Bar  Association  assume 
the  responsibility  of  educating  the 
judiciary  in  modern  juvenile  court 
methods  which  have  proven  so  suc- 
cessful. If  these  judges  can  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  methods  of  the 
dark  ages  of  confining  children 
with  problems  in  our  common  jails 
and  treating  them  as  adult  hard- 
ened criminals,  instead  of  seeking 
to  solve  their  problems,  they  are  in- 
directly making  the  hardened  crim- 
inals of  tomorrow,  they  may  wake 
up  to  their  responsibilities  and 
realize  that  such  neglect  on  their 
part  is  a far  greater  crime  than  the 
average  one  which  brings  the  great 
majority  of  youthful  offenders  into 
the  juvenile  court.” 


Why  should  he,  son  of  hard-working, 
thrifty,  and  law-abiding  citizens,  be 
the  terror  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
school  bully? 

“His  sisters,”  explained  his  shamed 
mother,  “they  are  both  so  good.  They 
sing  in  the  choir  and  one  of  them  was 
on  the  school  paper — and  I know  he’ll 
be  just  like  them  when  he’s  a little 
older.  He’s  wild,  Judge.” 

Yes,  but  we  can’t  have  wild  boys 
swearing  at  teachers  and  tossing 
bricks  through  windows.  The  juve- 
nile court  exists  to  keep  these  from 
becoming  criminals.  In  my  court  in 
Madison,  Nebrasa,  simple  cases  are 
solved  by  a conference  of  the  child 
and  the  judge.  But  this  was  no  simple 
case,  so  I followed  the  procedure  that 
58  percent  of  all  cases  require.  I sent 
the  boy  to  a doctor  for  a physical  ex- 
amination. 

When  the  medical  examiner  report- 
ed nothing  wrong  except  the  terrible 
scars  disfiguring  the  face,  remnant  of 
an  infant  accident,  I called  in  a psy- 
(See  AN  APPEAL,  page  3) 


Cooperative  Effort 
Makes  CCC  Better 
Known  To  Youths 

By  T.  L.  Grier 

Working  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  many  youths  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the 
CCC  program  and,  therefore,  do  not 
know  that  they  can  progress  faster  by 
experience  in  CCC,  all  cooperating 
agencies  including  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior,  Army  personnel  and  state 
and  local  selecting  agencies  started 
early  in  April  of  this  year  a nation- 
wide plan  for  concerted  and  coopera- 
tive action  to  make  known  the  train- 
ing opportunities  and  other  advan- 
tages available  to  those  eligible  for 
junior  CCC  enrollment. 

As  a result  of  this  effort  the  results 
obtained  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
associated  agencies  in  enrolling  861 
juniors  during  the  May  intermediate 
enrollment  were  most  encouraging. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  acceptances  operations  it  was  an- 
ticipated that  local  selecting  agencies 
would  not  present  for  acceptance  more 
than  300  juniors.  As  acceptance  oper- 
ations progressed  it  became  very  ap- 
parent that  the  meetings  held  at  the 
campus  under  auspices  of  the  company 
supervisory  personnel  for  the  purpose 
of  better  acquainting  the  public  and 
prospective  enrollees  with  the  oppor- 
tunities available  in  CCC  had  pro- 
duced results. 

It  had  been  anticipated  there  would 
be  some  confusion  arising  because  of 
over-enthusiasm  of  certain  individuals 
who  were  very  anxious  to  see  the 
camps  brought  up  to  full  strength  and 
because  of  incorrect  information  given 
out  by  CCC  enrollees  to  their  friends 
whom  they  wished  to  see  accepted  and 
assigned  to  camps  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  serving. 

A good  many  applicants  went  direct- 
ly to  camps  and  remained  there  hop- 
ing that  they  would  be  assigned  to 
that  particular  camp.  Some  of  them 
were  under  age,  some  were  not  eligible 
from  other  standpoints  and  of  course, 
had  to  be  advised  to  return  to  their 
local  selecting  agencies.  All  who  were 
eligible  were  eventually  accepted  and 
most  of  them  assigned  to  camps  in 
which  they  wished  to  serve. 

It  is  estimated  that  2,680  junior  re- 
placements will  be  needed  in  July  to 
bring  the  state  quota  to  full  strength. 
All  eligible  white  juniors  who  apply 
for  enrollment  during  the  July  period 
will  be  accepted  but  all  colored  camps 
in  the  state  are  operating  at  full 
strength  at  present. 

Prior  to  January  1941  when  there 
were  ample  available  applicants  to 
keep  the  state  quota  up  to  authorized 
strength  it  was  only  necessary  to  as- 
sign county  requisitions  and  the  num- 
ber would  be  filled.  Now  it  is  neces- 
sary to  control  acceptance  and  enroll- 
ment operations  in  order  that  every 
applicant  who  is  willing  and  eligible 
for  enrollment  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enroll  at  any  time  during  a 
(See  COOPERATIVE,  page  2) 
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We  say  a lot  about  jailing  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  but  there  are 
many  things  that  might  be  said  in 
addition.  The  practice  itself  is  not 
the  fault  of  any  particular  official  or 
group  of  officials,  but  the  real  cause 
of  the  problem  lies  in  community  con- 
ditions. 

For  many  years  adults  were  impris- 
oned for  non-payment  of  debts;  for- 
merly many  crimes  carried  a death 
penalty;  the  whipping  post,  pillory 
and  stocks,  ducking  stool  and  other 
unusual  forms  of  punishment  once 
were  prevalent.  Today  every  state  in 
an  enlightened  union  is  seeking  to 
rehabilitate  adult  offenders — why  can’t 
it  be  true  with  children? 

North  Carolina  has  come  to  realize 
that  adult  offenses  are  a result  of 
community  inequalities;  that  the  com- 
munity really  is  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  lawbreaking  among  its 
adults.  Are  not  the  parents  who  make 
up  those  same  communities  responsi- 
ble just  as  much  for  criminal  tenden- 
cies in  their  boys  and  girls? 

Children  are  not  naturally  law- 
breakers. When  they  develop  that 
tendency  it  is  because  some  mother 
or  father,  some  civic  club,  some 
church  group,  or  some  administrative 
body  has  not  cared. 

It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
holding  of  a child  in  jail  for  investi- 
gation or  other  minor  reason  can  be 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  child 
might  skip  the  county  or  would  not 
be  at  hand  when  wanted.  How  far  is 
a child  nine  to  12  years  old  going 
when  he  has  no  food  and  shelter?  If 
they  must  be  kept  under  surveillance, 
some  family  in  the  community  will  be 
glad  to  board  them  for  a night  for 
what  it  costs  to  keep  them  behind  the 
bars  of  a jail. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  whole 
situation  in  North  Carolina  is  not 
with  its  children,  its  facilities  so  far 
as  such  are  provided,  or  its  officials. 
The  cause  is  in  the  way  of  thinking 
about  the  problem.  We  need  to  get 
away  from  the  old  ideas  of  punishment 
as  revenge  and  seek  to  prevent  law- 
breaking by  eliminating  the  reasons 
for  it  in  our  own  communities. 

A Nebraska  juvenile  judge  has  been 
quoted  twice  in  Public  Welfare  Neios 
showing  the  method  of  thinking  in 
relation  to  juvenile  delinquency  in  at 
least  one  jurisdiction  in  this  country. 
Would  not  the  same  attitude  go  a long 
way  toward  solving  the  problem  here? 


THREE  AGENCIES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
of  the  600  quota  previously  set  by 
WPA.  Those  found  in  need  were 
given  surplus  commodities  and  other 
services  available  from  the  county 
welfare  departments.  All  workers 
were  released  to  begin  farm  opera- 
tions by  April  15  of  this  year. 

By  May,  1941  approximately  130  ap- 
plications for  grants  from  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  counties  averaging  $70  and 
ranging  from  $15  to  $85  a family  were 
under  consideration  by  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  Medical  care, 
canning  equipment,  seed,  fertilizer, 
subsistence  livestock  and  feed  for  such 
livestock  were  included  in  the  grants 
with  some  families  receiving  addi- 
tional grants  for  such  sanitary  re- 
quirements as  screens,  water  and 
toilet  facilities. 

4.  The  welfare  departments  con- 
tinued to  refer  to  WPA  applications 
from  eligible  sub-standard  families 
and  continued  case  work  service,  CCC, 
NYA,  and  surplus  commodity  certifi- 
cation. The  plan  made  it  necessary  to 
conduct  a health  survey  throughout 
the  area  to  determine  the  health 
status  of  various  members  of  the 
household  and  the  availability  of 
medical  services. 

It  was  found  that  in  Alleghany 
county  where  the  average  yearly  cash 
income  was  $171.41  in  the  8 cases 
studied,  the  amount  spent  yearly  for 
medicine  was  $10.12,  while  the  funds 
expended  for  physician’s  services  aver- 
aged about  $21.00. 

In  Ashe  county  a study  of  26  cases 
showed  the  average  yearly  cash  in- 
come to  run  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$188. S5.  Of  this  amount  the  average 
spent  for  medicine  was  $12.54  with 
$22.79  being  used  for  physicians. 

Of  the  26  Ashe  county  cases,  21 
were  eager  for  medical  treatment, 
four  were  indifferent  and  none  were 
opposed  to  the  idea.  Only  one  family 
of  those  studied  in  Ashe  county  had  no 
medical  disability,  while  the  majority 
of  cases  were  badly  in  need  of  dental 
services. 

None  of  the  eight  Alleghany  cases 
studied  could  be  listed  as  having  no 
disability  and  all  eight  were  eager  to 
receive  medical  treatment  provided 
financial  resources  were  available.  In 
many  of  those  cases  it  had  been  six 
years  since  any  treatment  or  examina- 
tion was  had  and  often  a doctor  was 
called  only  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Many  of  the  people  in  these  eight 
families  were  undernourished. 

The  survey  showed  that  in  both 
counties  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  listed  their  physical  disability  as 
bad  eyes,  teeth  or  tonsils,  and  kidney 
trouble. 

As  a result  of  the  health  survey  the 
welfare  departments  are  endeavoring 
to  obtain  tonsil,  eye,  and  dental  clinics 
in  order  that  cases  needing  this  serv- 
ice may  be  afforded  these  facilities  at 
the  least  possible  cost. 

The  cooperative  venture  has  been 
most  valuable  to  the  representatives  of 
the  three  agencies  in  that  it  has  dem- 
onstrated the  very  practical  value  of 
pooling  resources  and  approaching  the 
problem  through  coordinated  effort. 
The  happier  frame  of  mind  of  many 
clients  and  the  interest  and  effort  they 
are  putting  into  their  work  has  been 
most  noticeable. 

The  plan  appears  to  have  much 
greater  possibilities  in  counties  where 
land  resources  are  more  adequate. 
Ashe  and  Alleghany  counties  are  rural 
mountain  counties,  Ashe  with  a popu- 
lation of  22,000  and  Alleghany  having 
a population  of  8,000.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Tennessee,  and 
several  other  states  in  addition  to 


Speaking  of  Children 


By  Gladys  Shuford 

The  caseworker  stopped  her  car  in 
front  of  a rather  shabby  but  comforta- 
ble-looking frame  house  and  sat  for  a 
moment  watching  two  sturdy  little 
boys  pulling  a red  wagon  loaded  with 
stovewood  toward  the  house.  They 
appeared  to  be  about  eight  and  10 
and  their  tanned  little  bodies  were 
plump  and  healthy. 

The  worker  turned  to  her  compan- 
ion, a consultant  from  the  state  de- 
partment, and  explained  that  this  was 
a licensed  boarding  home  and  the  two 
boys  were  boarding  children — Robert 
and  Jimmy  Jones. 

The  consultant  looked  at  them  un- 
believably. Accustomed  as  she  was  to 
seeing  changes  that  could  be  wrought 
in  neglected  children  by  good  food  and 
affectionate  care,  it  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve these  were  the  same  children  she 
had  seen  in  the  office  of  the  county 
welfare  department  two  years  before. 
They  had  been  sent  there  by  the  juve- 
nile court  which  had  removed  them 
from  the  home  of  a brutal  uncle  and 
they  were  pitiful  bits  of  humanity. 

Thin,  undernourished  and  grimy 
with  an  accumulation  of  days  of  dirt, 
the  two  little  fellows  had  sat  staring 
apathetically  out  of  a window  in  one 
office  while  the  caseworker  talked 
with  the  consultant  in  another  about 
plans  for  their  placement. 

She  explained  the  mother  died  when 
Jimmy  was  only  a few  days  old  and 
had  not  been  married  to  their  father 
who  disappeared  before  Jimmy  was 
born.  After  the  mother’s  death  there 
was  no  one  to  care  for  the  children 
except  an  uncle  and  aunt  who  took 
them  reluctantly. 

At  the  sight  of  a stranger  they  hid 
in  the  corner  of  a room  with  their 
fingers  in  their  mouths  and  when  the 
worker  moved  toward  them  they 
cringed  as  though  expecting  a custo- 
mary blow.  Evidently  the  stories  told 
by  the  neighbors  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment given  the  children  by  their  uncle 
had  some  basis  of  truth;  it  was  said 
the  uncle  was  drunk  more  often  than 
sober  and  that  on  many  occasions  he 
beat  the  boys  brutally.  So,  the  court 
removed  them  from  the  uncle  and 
aunt  and  placed  them  in  a licensed 
boarding  home. 

It  had  not  been  easy — this  business 
of  transferring  the  children  to  a new 
home.  Although  the  foster  mother 
had  been  told  something  about  the 
boys,  she  was  not  prepared  for  the  two 
frightened  little  animals  the  worker 
brought.  Over  their  vociferous  pro- 
tests a bath  was  the  first  step  toward 
turning  them  into  normal  boys.  Clean, 
comfortable  clothing  and  gentle  treat- 
ment lessened  their  fears  and  they 
began  to  feel  more  at  home. 

Progress  was  slow  and  both  foster 
parents  were  discouraged  many  times. 
Robert  would  take  things  that  did  not 
belong  to  him  and  this  was  hard  for 
the  foster  parents  to  accept.  Jimmy 
was  shy  and  backward  and  frequently 
suffered  from  night  terrors.  Grad- 
ually, however,  as  their  bodies  profited 
from  good  food  and  they  learned  what 
it  was  to  be  loved,  these  problems  dis- 
appeared and  now  things  are  going 
fairly  smoothly.  Both  children  made 
their  grades  in  school  this  year  and 
the  foster  parents  brag  about  their 
fine  boys. 

The  caseworker  and  consultant 
looked  again  at  the  boys  and  nodded 
to  one  another.  It  is  a pretty  good 
world  after  all. 

North  Carolina,  are  now  working  on 
plans  of  three-agency  cooperation  in 
relieving  problems  in  areas  similar  to 
that  embraced  in  Ashe  and  Alleghany 
counties. 


Merit  Exam  Dates 
To  Be  Announced 
Shortly  By  deVyver 

Definite  dates  for  the  merit  system 
examinations  for  welfare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  health  work- 
ers in  North  Carolina  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly,  probably  being  set 
for  sometime  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber , Dr.  Frank  T.  deVyver,  merit 
system  supervisor,  has  announced. 

Examinations  will  be  given  for  posi- 
tions ranging  from  typist  clerks  and 
junior  general  clerks  to  the  various 
professional  positions  in  state  and 
local  offices  operating  under  the  N.  C. 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

The  tests  will  be  given  on  a com- 
petitive basis  and  will  be  open  to  all 
North  Carolina  residents  who  meet 
the  minimum  qualifications  of  train- 
ing and  experience  set  up  for  each 
position. 

Examinations  for  professional  posi- 
tions will  be  given  separately  for  each 
agency,  but  clerical  tests  will  be  given 
all  at  one  time. 

Dr.  deVyver  said  it  is  still  too  early 
to  specify  exact  dates  for  examina- 
tions and  any  rumors  concerning 
dates  should  not  be  regarded  seriously. 


BLUE  RIDGE  INSTITUTE 
TO  DISCUSS  SOUTHERN 
PROBLEMS  IN  WELFARE 


“Social  Work  Assets  and  Liabilities 
of  the  South”  will  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  when  the  Blue  Ridge  Insti- 
tute for  southern  social  work  execu- 
tives meets  July  28  to  August  1. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  will  be 
the  keynote  speaker  and  representa- 
tives of  various  sized  communities 
throughout  the  south  will  discuss  fac- 
tors affecting  the  social  work  picture 
in  their  respective  areas. 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Stone  will  portray 
the  situation  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as 
a large  city;  Lexington,  Ky.,  will  be 
described  as  a small  city  by  Charles 
F.  Isackes;  Lenoir,  N.  C.,  is  the  town 
to  be  considered  by  Mrs.  Ina  K. 
Squires,  Caldwell  county  welfare  su- 
perintendent; and  Miss  Clara  Robinson 
will  tell  of  Greene  county,  Alabama, 
as  a rural  area. 

The  discussions  will  cover  main- 
tenance and  supervision  of  the  com- 
munities’ social  welfare  programs  and 
services  rendered  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  social  problems,  health 
and  hygiene  work,  sanitation  and  food 
and  milk  control. 


MISS  SCOVILL  HONORED 


Miss  Mary  Scovill,  state  department 
psychologist  in  the  mental  hygiene 
division,  has  been  chosen  as  president 
of  the  organization  of  clinical  psy- 
chologists in  North  Carolina. 


COOPERATIVE 
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procurement  period.  For  this  reason 
the  same  plan  for  acceptance  that  was 
used  during  the  May  intermediate  en- 
rollment will  obtain  for  the  July  quar- 
terly enrollment,  that  is,  applicants 
will  be  accepted  at  camps  on  alternate 
days  during  the  enrollment  period. 
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AN  APPEAL 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
chiatrist.  This,  too,  is  routine. 

This  time  the  report  was  positive. 
The  facial  disfigurement  had  not 
harmed  the  boy’s  health — but  it  had 
seared  his  soul.  The  report  promised 
that  a comparatively  simple  plastic 
operation  would  convert  the  hoy  into 
a happy  youngster.  It  did! 

Many  of  the  complex  cases — and 
over  half  of  them  are  not  simple — are 
solved  by  medical  examination  alone. 
The  lad  with  the  mottled  skin,  sore 
throat,  open  lesions,  who  was  under- 
weight and  listless,  admitted  the  theft 
of  copper  and  brass  just  for  the  thrill. 
“Hereditary  syphilis,”  the  medical  ex- 
aminer reported — and  found  it  in 
three  more  members  of  the  family  as 
well.  We  did  not  send  the  boy  to  a 
reform  school ; we  arranged  treat- 
ments for  him  and  his  family.  Re- 
sult: normal  thrills  from  normal 
sports. 

Wealth,  position,  and  family  are  no 
defense  against  crime.  Children  come 
to  me  because  their  parents  did  not 
measure  up  to  their  task.  Known  law 
violators  in  the  United  States  number 
4 y2  million,  according  to  Department 
of  Justice  statistics.  Of  these,  65  per- 
cent are  first  offenders.  Three  million 
youngsters — nearly  6 million  parents 
who  have  failed! 

That  is  why  the  juvenile  court  must 
try  to  find  out  why  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted and  take  corrective  measures 
instead  of  adding  a ward  to  a penal 
institution.  It  steps  in  where  parents 
have  fallen  short  of  the  mark. 

Juvenile  crime  can  be  eliminated, 
but  only  when  and  if  the  causes  can 
be  found  and  corrected.  The  causes 
of  juvenile  delinquency  are  three: 
physical,  mental,  and  parental.  And 
the  greatest  of  these  is  parental. 

In  both  of  the  instances  I have  given 
you,  the  immediate  cause  was  curable, 
but  back  of  it  lay  a parental  flaw. 
Regular  physical  examinations  of 
children  should  be  a primary  concern 
of  parents,  but  many  never  think  of 
calling  a doctor  until  Johnny  has  a 
violent  chill  or  Mary  runs  a high 
fever. 

The  excuse,  “I  can’t  afford  it”  is 
almost  worse  than  none.  If  some  sort 
of  corrective  treatment  is  needed  and 
the  parents  actually  haven’t  enough 
money  to  pay  for  it,  there  are  agencies 
in  every  town  and  city  that  will  accept 
professional  recommendations  and  ar- 
range that  needed. 

John’s  father  exhausted  his  adjec- 
tives in  describing  his  son’s  behavior. 
“Incorrigible,  disrespectful.  And  just 
see  how  his  fingers  are  nicotine 
stained.  He  smokes  constantly.” 

Yet  all  the  while  the  father  was 
chain-smoking,  not  forgetting  to  offer 
me  a cigarette.  I took  it. 

“John,”  I asked,  “don’t  you  know 
the  harmful  effect  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing on  growing  boys?” 

“I’ve  studied  about  it  at  school,”  he 
answered,  “but  there  isn’t  anything  to 
it.  I can  name  you  50  big  shots  in 
town  who  smoke.  Even  the  teachers 
— women.  It  doesn’t  harm  them.” 

How  could  I,  smoking  a cigarette  as 
I talked,  convince  him  that  a growing 
boy  was  different?  Or  his  father,  his 
own  fingers  stained?  Every  one  of 
you  adults  is  a model  for  some  boy  or 
girl,  whether  you  are  aware  of  this 
hero  worship  or  not. 

Obviously,  the  parents  who  chime, 
“Send  him  to  reform  school,”  are  only 
too  anxious  to  chuck  their  duties  to 
their  children. 

Somewhere  beneath  the  long,  matted 
hair,  the  grime  and  licorice-candy 
smears,  there  must  be  a little  chap  of 
appealing  characteristics,  for  though 
his  cheeks  were  streaked  with  tears 


from  a “good  lickin’  ” he  had  received 
on  the  courthouse  steps,  Gene  was 
cherishing  a sparrow  in  his  hand. 

“He’s  just  a naturally  mean  kid, 
Your  Honor,”  his  mother  acccused. 
“Won’t  you  take  him  away  and  lock 
him  up  for  six  or  seven  years?  He 
spits  on  me  and  kicks  me  in  the  shins 
when  I tell  him  to  do  anything.  Send 
him  to  reform  school.” 

Gene  was  more  interested  in  his 
live  bird  than  in  the  dead  conversa- 
tion. He  had  no  chance  to  say  any- 
thing. His  mother  filled  any  pauses 
with  bangs  of  her  broad  hand  on  the 
desk.  He  did,  however,  look  at  me 
without  fear  or  interest.  “Let  me  keep 
my  bird,”  he  seemed  to  say,  “and  I 
don’t  care  where  you  send  me.” 

I need  hardly  point  out  that,  as  a 
mother,  the  woman  was  “bad.”  It 
does  not  follow  that  Gene  was  a “bad” 
boy — in  fact,  it  probably  is  otherwise. 
Yes,  I would  be  glad  to  take  him  away 
from  her,  but  I did  not  add  that  it 
wasn’t  to  send  him  to  reform  school. 

For  the  next  five  days  I had  a prob- 
lem on  my  hands.  A haircut,  a suit 
of  clothes  donated  by  a neighbor,  a 
daily  bath,  and  regular  meals  made 
Gene  an  attractive  little  fellow.  The 
story  of  the  circumstances  in  the  local 
newspaper  brought  four  offers  of  a 
home  for  him.  Today  he  is  doing  well 
enough  in  one  of  these,  though  I must 
confess  he  is  not — as  yet — a startling 
success. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  indifferent 
parent  is  the  one  who  is  overzealous. 

Henry’s  folks  started  their  story 
with  the  inevitable  words  of  their 
kind:  “We’ve  done  everything  we 
could  think  of  to  raise  Henry  right. 
We  sent  him  to  Sunday  school.  We 
set  the  hour  he  had  to  come  home 
every  night.  We  lectured  him  on  the 
consequences  of  wrongdoing.”  But 
Henry  had  disappeared.  “In  many 
ways  Henry  resented  our  intentions.” 

Henry  was  found — in  Pennsylvania, 
with  two  other  boys  his  age,  driving 
a car  stolen  in  Iowa.  As  his  was  a 
first  offense,  I asked  the  Iowa  authori- 
ties to  place  him  on  probation,  but  he 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  at  hard 
labor — a convict. 

Henry’s  parents  had  shown  him  two 
paths — right  and  wrong.  They  had 
pictured  the  very  end  he  had  reached 
for  wrongdoing,  but  they  had  made 
the  path  of  right  so  narrow,  so  dicta- 
torial, that  he  rebelled.  Had  they 
spoken  less  of  the  wrong  road,  had 
they  discussed  the  right  way  with  a 
“let’s  reason  this  out  together”  atti- 
tude instead  of  a “must — or  else” 
view,  Henry  would  have  been  saved 
the  stigma  he  now  must  wear. 

Ten  times  in  ten  weeks  Mrs.  J.  had 
walked  into  my  little  conference  room 
to  sit  for  perhaps  an  hour,  answering 
what  I thought  to  be  well-considered 
questions,  sure  to  reveal  the  reason 
for  her  son’s  habitual  truancy.  Yet 
by  the  11th  conference  I had  reached 
the  end  of  my  string  and  was  no 
nearer  a solution.  So  I let  her  sit  and 
talk.  She  was  a brilliant  and  inter- 
esting conversationalist. 

“There  is  nothing  I admire  so  much 
in  a person  as  musical  skill,”  she  said 
as  I mentioned  a mutual  acquantance. 
“Lyle  is  going  through  a good  conserv- 
atory of  music.  I’ve  set  my  heart  on 
it.” 

Suddenly  I leaned  forward  in  my 
chair,  to  miss  not  the  slightest  inflec- 
tion of  her  voice.  So  this  was  it! 
Lyle  had  told  me  he  wanted  to  be  a 
Diesel  engineer.  How  could  he  buckle 
down  to  schoolwork  when  it  led  to  a 
conservatory  of  music  instead  of  to 
the  technical  training  of  which  he 
dreamed? 

An  evening  conference  with  the 
parents  convinced  the  father,  but  it 
was  almost  another  11  weeks  before 
the  mother  could  submerge  her 


dreams.  But  finally  they  told  Lyle 
he  could  go  to  engineering  school. 
His  sullen  attitude  dropped  as  a cape 
slips  off  the  shoulders.  Once  more 
he  assumed  leadership  among  his 
schoolmates.  Today  he  is  doing  well 
at  the  technical  institute  he  has 
chosen,  and  promises  to  go  far  in  his 
elected  field. 

The  child  of  divorce  is  a special 
problem.  He  has  a feeling  of  inse- 
curity due  to  the  lack  of  a proper 
home  and  no  amount  of  material 
blessings  will  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  one  parent  who  often  could  or 
should  be  there. 

Dewey  stole  exact  duplicates  of  the 
things  he  had  at  home — everything 
that  a 16-year-old  could  want.  There 
was  no  need  of  doing  it;  he  already 
had  them  and,  besides,  his  parents  and 
grandparents  were  anxious  to  give 
him  exactly  what  he  wanted. 

Constant  bickering  had  led  to  the 
separation  of  his  parents  when  Dewey 
was  10,  and  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween them.  The  psychiatrist  pieced 
out  the  puzzle. 

Dewey  was  deliberately  trying  to 
shock  his  mother  into  a realization  of 
the  tragic  situation!  He  had  thought 
of  injury — even  of  suicide — to  bring 
his  parents  together.  Finally  he  had 
deliberately  embarked  on  a “career  of 
crime”  in  the  hope  that  this  might 
bring  the  parents  together. 

Strangely  enough,  Dewey’s  acts  did 
bring  the  results  he  desired.  Appear- 
ing together  the  several  times  neces- 
sary to  clear  up  the  difficulties  in 
court,  the  parents  came  to  a knowl- 
edge of  their  responsibilities.  They 
reestablished  their  home  and,  happy 
in  the  possession  of  both  parents  at 
the  same  time,  Dewey  became  the 
normal  boy  he  was  meant  to  be. 

Surely  parents  do  not  want  their  off- 
spring to  become  Pretty  Boy  Floyds, 
Baby  Face  Nelsons,  John  Dillingers! 
All  desperate  criminals  started  their 
careers  as  mere  children:  petty  thiev- 
ing, baiting  police  officers,  seeking  a 
thrill.  Parents  permit  these  conditions 
to  exist. 

After  16  years  of  daily  association 
with  these  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, I recommend  the  following 
eight  fundamentals  to  halt  the  parade 
of  doomed  children  and  despairing 
parents: 

First:  Teach  the  meaning  of  discip- 
line. There  is  too  much  teaching  that 
a child  may  be  inhibited  by  chastise- 
ment in  the  child-guidance  programs 
of  today.  Nearly  every  great  Ameri- 
can, as  well  as  you  who  read  this  and 
I who  write  it,  has  known  intimate 
association  with  a hairbrush,  razor 
strop,  or  switch.  Were  the  immortals 
or  you  repressed  because  of  good  dis- 
cipline? 

Second:  Teach  the  dignity  of  labor. 
Many  a parent  of  the  present  day  re- 
members the  chores  of  childhood. 
Most  of  us  hold  them  as  cherished 
memories — perhaps  work  made  them 
so.  A child  who  does  not  learn  to 
work  and  respect  honest  endeavor,  no 
matter  how  lowly,  may  easily  develop 
a contempt  for  labor  that  can  have 
tragic  consequences. 

Third:  Every  child  should  learn  the 
value  of  money  and  that  it  comes  as 
a result  of  effort  and  not  merely  for 
the  asking.  He  must  be  taught  that 
the  family  purse  is  not  inexhaustible. 

Fourth : Parents  should  stress  the 
importance  of  self-reliance.  The 
youngster  who  is  confident  of  his  own 
powers  seldom  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  law,  for  he  finds  ways  and  means 
that  are  honorable.  It  is  the  crybaby 
who  depends  on  his  elders  to  fight  his 
battles  who  is  lost. 

Fifth:  Encourage  the  aliveness  of 
curiosity.  To  shrug  off  the  questions 
of  a child  is  criminal  in  itself.  Such 
action  creates  a breach  between  par- 


ent and  child  that  may  never  be 
bridged.  A child  must  seek  the  an- 
swers elsewhere,  more  often  than  not 
receives  the  wrong  ones. 

Sixth:  Good  manners  are  vitally 
important,  yet  are  so  often  neglected. 
To  encourage  self-expression  is  fine, 
but  children  without  good  manners 
are  little  boors.  They  develop  con- 
tempt for  the  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit 
of  happiness  of  their  fellowmen. 

Seventh:  Parents  should  encourage 
a spirit  of  play.  Parents  may  profita- 
bly spend  some  time  in  fun-making 
with  the  children.  The  parents  who 
play  with  their  children  need  not  fear 
courts. 

Eighth:  Two  thousand  years  ago 
the  Saviour  said,  “Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me.”  Parents 
should  obey  this  command,  for  the 
child  who  is  a stranger  to  church  and 
Sunday  school  most  often  comes  afoul 
of  the  law. 

The  parents  I have  met  in  court 
have  neglected  these  fundamentals. 
There  are  thousands  of  parents  who 
have  never  seen  the  inside  of  the  court 
who  are  neglecting  some  of  these. 
The  time  to  go  into  action  is  before 
crime  invades  the  family  circle. 

Should  your  child  “get  into  trouble”, 
throw  away  your  rose-colored  glasses, 
look  into  the  clearest  mirror  you  can 
find,  and  ask  yourself,  “What  kind  of 
a parent  am  I?  Wherein  have  I 
failed?”  Correct  first  the  error  in 
yourself;  then  put  your  child  back  in 
the  parade  of  good  citizens. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


“MEANING  AND  USE  OF  RELIEF 
IN  CASE  WORK  TREAT- 
MENT"; Ruth  Smalley,  Beatrice 
Z.  Levey,  Beatrice  H.  Wajdyk, 
New  York;  Family  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  America,  1941,  50 
pp.;  50c. 

This  pamphlet  is  a compilation  of 
three  papers,  one  each  by  Miss  Smal- 
ley, Miss  Levey,  and  Miss  Wajdyk, 
the  purposes  of  which  are  to  show 
something  of  how  personalities  react 
to  being  on  relief;  they  make  efforts 
to  give  relief  agencies  insight  into 
the  more  subtle  aspects  of  the  case 
work  approach  to  the  problem  of 
relief.  Early  in  her  paper  Miss 
Smalley  places  a heavy  responsibility 
on  the  agency  and  society  at  large 
when  she  says:  “It  (meaning  eco- 
nomic dependency)  reflects  a failure 
in  our  way  of  life  together,  and  it 
threatens  to  perpetuate  itself,  partly 
out  of  the  creation  of  attitudes  of 
indifference  and  discouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  client  and  community 
alike.” 

One  is  led  in  retrospect  through 
life  experiences  common  to  all  human 
being  which  tend  toward  making  us 
all  dependent;  whereas  factors  enter 
into  the  lives  of  some  people  that 
challenge  them  into  becoming  self- 
sustaining  individuals,  those  factors 
are  missing  in  the  lives  of  others  and 
without  outside  help  they  cannot  de- 
velop independence. 

The  social  worker  must  understand 
the  meaning  of  dependency  to  the 
client  and  to  herself  to  be  able  to 
give  relief  intelligently.  She  must 
not  give  because  of  a personal  desire 
to  gratify  or  to  withhold;  she  needs 
to  understand  “something  of  the  in- 
dividual client’s  struggle  and  to 
appreciate  and  use  the  will  to  do 
something  about  the  situation  that 
has  brought  him  to  the  agency.” 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  social 
worker’s  responsibility  in  helping  the 
client  keep  his  faith  in  himself  also. 

Miss  Levey’s  paper  follows  much 
the  same  outline  as  Miss  Smalley’s, 
carrying  the  worker-client  relation- 
continued  On  Page  Four) 
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When  Is  A Child 
Underprivileged? 


By  Margaret  Melvin, 
Henderson  County  Staff. 

What  is  an  underprivileged  child? 
Born  where  there  is  insufficient  in- 
come to  provide  the  necessary  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and  medicine;  de- 
prived of  practically  all  the  essentials 
of  life;  misunderstood  by  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  him;  living  in 
a house  with  no  cultural  advantages, 
no  religion,  no  beauty  or  anything 
that  makes  a house  a home — that  is 
an  underprivileged  child. 

At  Christmas  everyone  gets  excited 
over  helping  underprivileged  children. 
A great  deal  of  soliciting  is  under- 
taken and  money  is  given  at  this  sea- 
son to  provide  something  for  some 
little  one  so  he  will  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  yet  how  many  people  follow 
the  poor  unfortunates  other  than  at 
this  one  time  of  the  year? 

There  is  so  much  that  could  be  said 
about  bettering  the  lot  of  underprivi- 
leged children  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  where  to  start.  The  juvenile 
court  question  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. People  often  ask:  “What  is 
wrong  with  the  young  people  of  to- 
day?” The  answer  is  always  the 
same — there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  young  people,  the  trouble  is  with 
their  elders.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
a warrant  should  be  issued  for  the 
parents  of  a delinquent  child  charging 
them  with  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  a minor. 

One  child  I know  whose  mother  was 
dead  lived  with  his  father  in  a shack 
“across  the  tracks,”  shifting  for  him- 
self from  morning  until  night,  suffer- 
ing from  pellagra,  preparing  his  own 
meals  of  cornbread  and  white  gravy, 
his  clothing  worn,  dirty  and  too  large, 
so  hungry  on  the  few  occasions  he  did 
go  to  school  that  he  could  not  stand 
the  long  hours  of  classes. 

So,  he  ran  away  from  the  laughter 
of  the  other  children,  dug  himself  a 
hole  under  an  occupied  building  and 
lived  in  that  hole  for  months,  coming 
out  from  under  ground  at  night  to 
steal  the  food  his  stomach  craved  and 
the  clothes  his  body  needed  for 
warmth.  Then  he  was  caught  and 
sentenced  to  the  reform  school. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
delinquency  and  crime;  they  cannot 
be  stamped  out  of  existence  by  legisla- 
tion or  by  sending  a child  to  reform 
school,  but  must  be  destroyed  at  the 
roots.  In  this  child’s  case  his  roots 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  needed  a home 
where  love,  nourishment,  shelter, 
clothing  and  a sense  of  security  would 
be  supplied. 

The  problem  of  health  and  proper 
medical  care  is  another  specter  that 
raises  its  ugly  head.  So  many  fami- 
lies in  this  country  are  suffering  with 
pellagra.  After  a breakfast  probably 
consisting  only  of  a biscuit  and  white 
gravy,  the  children  go  to  school  and 
sit  for  long  hours;  their  empty  lunch 
boxes  remain  beside  them  all  day  un- 
opened because  they  do  not  want  the 
other  children  in  the  room  to  know 
they  are  so  poor  they  could  not  have 
a lunch  too. 

The  two  tonsil  clinics  held  in  Hen- 
derson county  by  the  local  doctors  and 
nurses  are  outstanding  projects  in  re- 
lieving part  of  the  health  problem. 
The  clinics  are  free  for  the  under- 
privileged school  child,  services  of 
physicians  and  nurses  being  donated, 
and  a modern  hospital  being  construct- 
ed for  the  occasions  in  a bare  base- 
ment of  the  Methodist  church. 

County  department  caseworkers  have 
shown  pellagra-suffering  families  how 
to  prepare  food  and  plant  and  raise 


gardens  to  get  the  proper  vegetables 
on  their  small,  rocky,  poor  farms  to 
ward  off  malnutrition  and  undernour- 
ishment. 

A democracy,  if  it  is  to  progress, 
must  march  on  the  feet  of  its  little 
children. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


“SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  CIVIL 
RIGHTS” ; Bertha  Reynolds; 
( Social  Work  Today,  p.  9,  June- 
July,  1940.) 

(This  article  is  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  an  address  given  by  Miss 
Reynolds  May  30th  under  auspices  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade  Unions 
at  the  National  Conference.) 

The  question  assigned  may  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean:  is  it  the  business 
of  social  workers  to  be  concerned 
about  civil  rights  of  people? 

Social  work  comprises  four  major 
fields  of  activity:  social  casework, 
social  group  work,  community  or- 
ganization, social  research.  A modern 
interpretation  of  the  function  of  all 
these  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
people  to  express  their  own  thinking. 
Civil  rights  become  important  when 
they  are  questioned  and  they  are 
questioned  when  bargaining  power 
for  economic  necessities  is  low.  The 
social  ills  with  which  social  workers 
deal  can  not  be  understood  unless  the 
persons  directly  affected  are  free  to 
bear  testimony  about  them.  Yet 
what  happens  when  this  is  at- 
tempted? 

The  individual  attempt  to  protest 
results  in  individual  suffering — loss 
of  job,  eviction,  etc.  The  group 
lacking  money  for  expensive  pub- 
licity resorts  to  the  costly  method  of 
refusing  to  work  and  expressing 
protest  by  picketing.  The  employers 


reply  by  employing  mercenary  strike 
breakers  and  using  the  police  who 
frequently  treat  those  who  are  pro- 
testing as  criminals.  Social  workers 
then  whose  business  it  is  to  stimu- 
late people  to  express  a desire  to 
better  their  condition  are  put  in  the 
peculiar  position  of  seeing  the  people 
thus  stimulated  thrown  into  jail.  It 
becomes  almost  superfluous  there- 
fore to  ask  if  social  workers  should 
be  concerned  with  civil  rights. 

Conditions  in  California  offer  an 
excellent  example  of  what  happens  to 
those  who  attempt  to  express  them- 
selves. Trained  social  workers  who 
protested  at  drastically  cut  relief 
allowances  have  been  replaced  with 
untrained  politicians.  After  union 
organizations  stimulated  community 
protests,  all  social  workers  who  were 
members  of  unions  were  fired.  Some 
person  will  see  an  experience  of  this 
sort  merely  as  proof  that  unions  are 
bad  and  that  social  workers  should 
attend  to  their  professional  duties 
and  protest  “through  proper  chan- 
nels”. Such  persons  are  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  social  ills  being 
treated  are  the  result  of  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  and  we  must 
be  concerned  that  the  government 
take  responsibility  for  subsistence 
needs  of  those  who  cannot  get  work. 
Social  workers  who  protest  at  starva- 
tion wages,  at  poor  working  condi- 
tions, and  bad  housing  will  inevitably 
meet  with  powerful  opposition. 

This  war  hysteria  makes  it  more 
necessary  to  observe  civil  rights. 
Democracy  has  not  been  killed  on 
battlefields  by  armies  but  by  Euro- 
pean profiteers  who  have  taken  away 
from  people  their  right  to  protest. 
Are  we  going  to  be  blind  enough  to 
let  that  happen  to  us? — Anna  A. 
Cassatt. 


State  CCC  Camps 
Training  7,858 
In  Defense  Work 

Approximately  7,858  young  men  and 
war  veterans  enrolled  in  North  Caro- 
lina CCC  camps  the  last  of  May  were 
receiving  training  related  directly  or 
indirectly  to  national  defense,  James 
J.  McEntee,  director  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  has  announced. 

He  stated  that  all  junior  enrollees 
receive  job  training  and  basic  CCC 
training  which  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  them  whether  they  are  called  to 
duty  under  the  Selective  Service  Law 
or  obtain  jobs  in  national  defense  in- 
dustries. The  job  training  includes 
truck  driving,  tractor  operation,  sur- 
veying, drafting,  etc. 

Of  the  7,858  men  enrolled  in  the  42 
North  Carolina  camps  in  May,  1,606 
were  taking  special  national  defense 
vocational  training  courses  in  camp 
or  in  nearby  trade  schools  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  vocational  train- 
ing authorities. 

“All  enrollees  in  the  North  Carolina 
camps  are  receiving  training  of 
marked  value  in  national  defense,” 
McEntee  said.  “Those  taking  the  vo- 
cational courses  also  receive  training 
while  working  on  the  regular  CCC 
projects.  All  of  them  likewise  take 
a required  first-aid  program  and  junior 
enrollees  take  daily  setting  up  exer- 
cises to  improve  their  posture  and  to 
strengthen  muscles  that  are  not  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  ordinary 
work. 

“They  have  all  learned  something 
about  living  in  military  camp  sur- 
soundings,  such  as  first  aid,  safety, 
sanitation,  personal  hygiene,  discip- 
line, regular  hours,  and  daily  contact 
with  men  of  widely  varied  tempera- 
ments. 

“The  specific  objective  of  the  CCC 
training  plan  is  to  build  strong, 
healthy  bodies,  to  train  men  to  work, 
live  and  play  together,  to  teach  good 
work  habits,  to  help  enrollees  discover 
their  particular  occupational  talents, 
and  to  teach  young  men  to  become 
responsible  citizens. 

“Many  of  the  vocational  courses  now 
expanded  as  part  of  the  national  de- 
fense training  program  have  been 
given  for  years  in  the  CCC,  either  on 
the  work  projects  or  in  after-work 
classes.  This  training  continues  to  be 
carried  on.” 

Enrollees  in  28  of  the  42  North 
Carolina  camps  are  studying  national 
defense  vocational  subjects,  including 
auto  mechanics,  metalwork,  electricity 
and  woodworking. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

(Continued  From  Page  Three) 
ship  in  a relief  situation  a bit  further 
by  discussing  the  need  for  timely 
termination  of  relief.  She  suggests 
that  some  cases  become  long  drawn 
out  because  they  have  not  been 
handled  adequately  from  the  first 
with  an  eye  to  helping  the  client 
develop  independence  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Miss  Wajdyk  gives,  in  addition  to 
an  undei’standing  discussion  of  atti- 
tudes toward  relief  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  and  the  public,  three 
histories  involving  relief  cases. 
Treatment  in  these  cases  is  of  a level 
beyond  the  skill  of  most  workers  to 
offer,  but  the  paper  should  increase 
any  case  worker’s  reverence  for  the 
dignity  of  the  client’s  personality. 

The  pamphlet  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  social  worker’s  library. 
— Jessie  Hauser. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  APRIL,  1941 

Condensed  by  J.  S.  Kiric,  Director  of  Statistical  Service 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  Number  or 

Number  of  cases  receiving  assistance  amount 

(OAA,  ADC,  AB,  GR,  OFA) 56,483 

Obligations  incurred  for  assistance $639,069.01 

Average  grant  per  case  during  April: 

AB,  $15.03;  GR,  $6.82;  OFA,  $12.13. 


Increase  or  decrease 
over  March 
— 427 

3 345  22 

OAA,  $10.16;  ADC,  $16.90; 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS  April  average  population 

Mental  patients 8,142 

Physical  defectives 1,0  94 

Confederate  Women’s  Home 4 2 

Penal  institutions  (juvenile) 910 

Penal  institutions  (adult) 9,3  20 

Total  19,508 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Charitable  institutions  (73  counties) 2,536 

Juvenile  detention  quarters  (6  counties) 4 6 

Workhouses  and  farms  (28  counties) 437 

Jails  (76  counties;  ave.  daily  admissions 
and  releases,  20  8 persons) 

Federal  prisoners 90 

State  prisoners 1,273 

Children  under  16 62 

Total  4,444 

CCC  ENROLLMENT  (2nd  Quarter)  : 

Juniors  accepted 1,588;  Rejections 70;  Camps  in  operation 41 


SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  Lbs.  Estm.  value 

Total  food  distributed 7,821,602  $406,308.00 

1.  To  relief  and  assist,  cases 5,323,211  258,587.00 

2.  To  school  lunch  rooms 2,498,391  147,721.00 

Recipients : 

1.  Relief  and  assistance  cases:  42,903  cases  including  184,916  persons. 

2.  School  lunch  program:  2,446  schools  serving  177,801  children. 

Commodities  distributed: 

Wheat  cereal,  graham  flour,  white  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  rice,  fresh 
apples,  grapefruit,  prunes,  raisins,  dry  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  salt  pork,  lard. 
Distributed  in  addition  only  to  school  lunch  rooms:  butter,  eggs,  dry  milk, 
evap.  milk,  canned  peaches,  smoked  pork,  pecans,  grapefruit  juice. 
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Increase  Shown  In 
Public  Assistance 
Grants  For  1940-41 

$6,416,528  Spent  From 
Federal,  State  and  Lo- 
cal Funds  During  Year 

Public  assistance  payments  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  were 
$627,340  higher  than  the  previous 
year,  according  to  Nathan  H.  Yelton, 
director  of  the  division  of  the  state 
welfare  department  handling  old  age 
and  dependent  children  funds. 

For  1940-41  the  total  paid  from  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  funds  was  $6,416,- 
528  as  against  $5,788,188  spent  last 
year.  Of  the  1940-41  amount,  $4,284,- 
776  went  to  needy  old  people  over  65 
years  of  age,  of  whom  37,734  received 
checks  averaging  $10.19  out  of  the 
$384,385  distributed  in  this  category 
in  June. 

Last  year  total  old  age  assistance 
payments  amounted  to  $4,179,207.  The 
June  figures  for  old  age  assistance 
included  payments  averaging  $25.52 
and  amounting  to  a total  of  $15,029 
going  to  589  widows  of  Confederate 
veterans  who  had  met  public  assist- 
ance requirements  and  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  State  pension  rolls. 

In  June,  23,733  dependent  children 
received  an  average  payment  of  $7.06 
in  the  total  spent  for  the  month  of 
$167,595.  Total  payments  to  children 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$1,940,351,  up  considerably  from  the 
$1,608,981  spent  during  fiscal  1939-40. 

Fifty-five  counties  shared  in  the 
$119,564  spent  from  the  equalization 
fund  set  up  to  aid  local  units  whose 
tax  assessments  of  ten  cents  on  the 
$100  property  valuation  was  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  county’s  share  of 
expenditures.  The  fund  paid  three- 
fourths  of  the  extra  money  necessary 
to  meet  the  county  expenditure. 

In  the  equalizing  fund  $83,171  went 
for  old  age  assistance  leveling,  and 
$36,393  was  allotted  to  aid  to  depend- 
ent children. 

All  funds  are  made  up  jointly  by 
federal,  state  and  local  units,  the 
national  government  contributing  half 
the  cost  of  grants  and  administration 
and  the  state  and  counties  making  up 
the  remainder  on  the  basis  of  one- 
fourth  each. 

The  1940-41  fiscal  year  represents 
the  fourth  since  North  Carolina  first 
instituted  its  public  assistance  pro- 
gram on  July  1,  1937  under  provisions 
of  the  federal  Social  Security  Act. 


BULLETIN  21  POPULAR 

Mind  Your  Mind,  Dr.  James  Wat- 
son’s series  of  newspaper  paragraphs 
on  mental  problems  published  by  the 
state  department  as  Bulletin  No.  21, 
has  proved  immensely  popular  with 
requests  for  additional  copies  coming 
from  as  far  away  as  Hawaii. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Haywood,  president  of  the 
N.  C.  Medical  society,  wrote  the  fore- 
word to  the  bulletin,  copies  of  which 
are  still  available  from  the  state  office. 


NATHAN  H.  YELTON 


. . . did  a good  job. 

Yelton  Leaves  Public 
Assistance  To  Go  To 
School  Commission 

Nathan  H.  Yelton,  director  of  the 
public  assistance  division  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare since  its  formation  in  1937,  re- 
signed June  30  to  accept  the  position 
of  executive  secretary  to  the  State 
School  Commission,  replacing  Lloyd 
E.  Griffin  of  Edenton. 

Back  in  May,  1937,  Yelton  came  to 
Raleigh  from  Mitchell  county  where 
he  was  born  and  where  he  had  been 
head  of  the  school  system  and  the  wel- 
fare work,  and  took  over  in  the  Cap- 
ital City  the  job  of  building  from  the 
ground  up,  a program  that  would 
handle  as  smoothly  as  possible  the  dis- 
tribution of  $4,500,000  yearly  to  needy 
old  people  and  dependent  children. 

The  General  Assembly  of  that  year 
had  placed  North  Carolina  in  con- 
formity with  provisions  of  the  federal 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  state  was 
eligible  to  receive  contributions  from 
the  national  government  to  be  matched 
with  county  and  state  funds. 

As  a monument  to  Yelton’s  ability 
workers  employed  in  the  public  as- 
sistance and  accounting  divisions 
handle  smoothly  nearly  60,000  checks 
a month  with  all  the  bookkeeping  and 
case-history  editing,  correspondence 
and  filing  that  that  number  of  ac- 
counts would  make  necessary. 

In  four  years  his  division  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  in  point  of 
number  of  staff  members  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work,  and  in  the  number 
of  checks  sent  out  each  month  proba- 
bly touches  more  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  than  any  other  divi- 
sion of  the  state  office. 

Yelton  was  born  in  Bakersville 
April  5,  1901,  the  son  of  David  and 
Sarah  Jane  Deyton  Yelton.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Cerena  Polk  in  1922,  and 
they  have  one  daughter,  Natalie,  who 
has  just  completed  her  second  year  in 
college.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pres- 

(See  YELTON  LEAVES,  Page  2) 


State  Board  Plans  Department  Work 
For  Next  Fiscal  Year;  40,875  Needy 
To  Receive  Assistance  Fund  Grants 


R.  EUGENE  BROWN 


. . . did  research  for  his  ivork. 


Brown  Named  as  Acting 
Director  of  Assistance 
Pending  Merit  Register 

R.  Eugene  Brown  will  take  over 
supervision  of  the  public  assistance 
division  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  as  acting 
director  July  1,  to  serve  until  a 
director  is  chosen  from  the  merit 
system  register,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost, 
State  welfare  commissioner,  has  an- 
nounced. 

Brown  has  been  assistant  to  the 
commissioner  since  1930,  and  since 
193  7 his  work  has  included  direction 
of  field  social  work  service  in  all  the 
counties.  He  has  been  secretary  to 
the  Eugenics  Board  of  North  Caro- 
lina since  1933. 

BroAvn’s  first  connection  with  the 
State  welfare  department  was  in  1925 
when  he  became  director  of  the 
division  of  institutions  and  correc- 
tions, a post  in  which  he  continued 
until  taking  over  direction  of  field 
services  when  the  public  assistance 
act  greatly  expanded  the  depart- 
ment’s work. 

The  acting  public  assistance  head 
received  two  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  majoring 
in  sociology  and  social  work.  He  has 
been  Boy’s  Work  Secretary  at  the 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Spray,  served 
as  research  assistant  at  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Science  at  the 
University,  and  as  assistant  to  Lewis 
Merriam  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment in  studying  personnel  of  North 
Carolina  State  departments  and  in- 

(See  BROWN  NAMED,  Page  3) 


Records  of  Welfare  Agen- 
cies Must  Be  Kept 
Confidential;  Health 
Suggestions  Adopted 
For  Maternity  Home 
Medical  Staffs 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  met  in  Raleigh  this 
month  to  review  plans  for  the  work 
of  the  state  department  for  the  next 
twelve  months  and  receive  a report 
from  Nathan  H.  Yelton,  who  re- 
signed as  director  of  public  assistance 
to  become  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  School  Commission,  that  an 
estimated  total  of  40,8  75  needy  aged 
in  the  state  could  be  cared  for  during 
the  new  fiscal  year. 

Yelton  said  the  figure  included 
Confederate,  widows  who  had  been 
transferred  to  the  public  assistance 
rolls  and  that  the  average  grant  for 
the  group  during  the  year  would  run 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $10.36  a 
month  to  be  paid  from  $5,082,330  in 
combined  federal,  state  and  local 
funds  available  for  1941-42. 

The  retiring  director  told  the 
board  that  67  counties  would  partici- 
pate in  the  $176,348  equalizing  fund 
during  the  next  12  months,  and  esti- 
mated a total  of  25,379  dependent 
children  could  be  cared  for  out  of 
the  combined  fund  total  of  $2,099,- 
95  2 set  aside  for  that  purpose.  The 
average  grant  for  children  would  run 
about  $6.90  a month,  he  said.  Pub- 
lic assistance  expenditures  for  the 
year  closed  yesterday  were  set  at 
$6,416,528. 

E.  Hervey  Evans,  Laurinburg,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Broughton  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  state  board 
in  the  illness  or  absence  of  Chairman 
W.  A.  Blair  of  Winston-Salem,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting.  Present  also 
were  Miss  Carrie  McLean,  Charlotte; 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell,  Monroe; 
Robert  Hairston,  Reidsville,  and 
Commissioner  of  Welfare,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost. 

Confidential  or  privileged  infor- 
mation made  available  to  a welfare 
agency  in  the  process  of  investigation 
of  eligibility  cannot  be  disclosed  out- 
side of  professional  practice,  and 
state  and  county  department  records 
of  assistance  cases  should  be  kept  in 
lock  filing  cabinets  and  should  be  ob- 
tained only  through  one  person  in 
the  agency  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  their  safekeeping,  the  board 
ruled.  Authority  to  provide  regu- 
lations for  safekeeping  of  records 
was  given  the  state  board  by  the  1941 
General  Assembly. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the 
commissioner  of  the  appointment,  of 
Miss  Lessie  Toler  as  acting  director 
(See  STATE  BOARD,  Page  2) 
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The  course  of  lectures  on  “The 
Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood  and 
Youth”  mentioned  on  this  page  in  the 
report  of  plans  of  the  state  board  for 
the  new  fiscal  year  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  division  of  mental 
hygiene  to  meet  the  many  requests 
from  parents  and  teachers  for  help  in 
the  understanding  of,  and  dealing 
with,  .the  mental  problems  of  growing 
children.  There  is  an  increasing  be- 
lief that  much  unhappiness  as  well  as 
much  school  failure  and  delinquency 
could  be  prevented  if  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  lie  back  of  these 
conditions  were  dealt  with  earlier. 

In  a meeting  of  educators  at  Greens- 
boro recently,  it  was  estimated  that 
it  cost  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
$8,000,000  last  year  to  teach  95,000 
children  who  are  repeating  grades.  It 
would  seem  to  be  good  finance  as  well 
as  good  sense  to  spend  at  least  a small 
fraction  of  this  sum  to  increase  the 
personnel  of  the  mental  hygiene  divi- 
sion so  that  psychiatric  and  psycho- 
logical services  could  be  furnished  to 
the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  diagnos- 
ing and  treating  the  problems  of  these 
retarded  children. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Massachusetts,  a state  in 
which  the  division  of  mental  health 
furnishes  complete  psychiatric  and 
psychological  services  to  the  public 
schools,  has  recently  started  a pro- 
gram for  giving  help  to  the  retarded 
child  in  his  own  home. 

This  program  is  carried  on  by  the 
parent  with  the  help  of  a monthly 
visit  by  a social  service  worker  from 
the  department  of  mental  health.  A 
study  of  the  Massachusetts  program  is 
being  made  by  Miss  Mary  Scovill, 
psychologist  in  the  mental  hygiene 
division  of  the  state  board  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  using  the  same 
or  a similar  plan  in  North  Carolina. 

Perhaps  a complete  plan  will  be  a 
long  way  in  the  future  for  this  state, 
but  if  adopted  there  will  be  a mone- 
tary saving  in  teaching  grade  repeat- 
ers that  will  doubtless  more  than 
balance  the  cost  of  affording  such 
guidance  services. 

Greater  than  that  will  be  the  social 
benefits  derived  from  the  program  in 
providing  North  Carolina  with  more 
children  who,  although  mentally 
handicapped,  will  be  better  fitted  in 
later  life  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties of  at  least  partial  self  support.- — 
J.  W. 


Died  This  Month 


H.  D.  FARRELL 


Henry  Daroch  Farrell,  42,  field  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  died 
June  24  at  Duke  Hospital  and  was 
buried  in  the  Chapel  Hill  cemetery, 
following  services  in  the  Chapel  Hill 
Methodist  Church. 

A Chatham  county  native,  Mr.  Far- 
rell in  1925  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  was  a member  of  the  varsity  foot- 
ball squad.  Pie  was  probation  officer 
of  juvenile  court  in  Raleigh  several 
years  and  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

He  was  Wake  county  FERA  admin- 
istrator in  1935,  and  two  years  later 
was  named  supervisor  of  12  eastern 
North  Carolina  counties.  For  the  past 
four  years  he  had  been  connected  with 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Pallbearers  were:  Wade  N.  Cashion, 
T.  L.  Grier,  R.  Eugene  Brown,  T.  P. 
Gray,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Stewart,  S.  J.  Hawkins, 
Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  and  W.  J.  Win- 
gate. 

Mr.  Farrell  was  survived  by  his 
father,  R.  B.  Farrell  of  Chapel  Hill; 
a sister,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Swain  of  Chapel 
Hill  and  Weeksville;  and  two  brothers, 
Herbert  C.  Farrell  of  Chapel  Hill  and 
Paul  Farrell  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Mental  Hygiene  Clinics 
Established  In  Two  N.C. 
Localities  During  Year 

Particular  emphasis  was  placed  by 
the  mental  hygiene  division  during 
the  past  12  months  on  establishing 
community  mental  hygiene  clinics  in 
North  Carolina  cities  and  resulted  in 
inauguration  of  units  in  Raleigh  and 
Asheville.  Demonstration  clinics  are 
still  being  held  in  Greenville  and 
Rocky  Mount  where  the  possibility  is 
permanent  organizations  will  be 
formed  shortly. 

Personnel  of  the  division  gave  1,895 
consultations,  made  72  addresses  and 
participated  in  212  public  meetings 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  educational 
and  consultation  activities  pointing 
out  the  principles  for  maintenance  of 
mental  health. 

Dr.  James  Watson,  division  director, 
said  a great  deal  of  the  units’  activi- 
ties were  concerned  with  transfer  of 
out-of-state  mental  patients  and  in- 
spection of  North  Carolina  mental  in- 
stitutions. 


YELTON  LEAVES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
byterian  church,  American  Legion, 
Masons  and  Raleigh  Lions  Club. 

His  education  record  covers  a long 
list  of  various  schools,  among  them 
Bakersville  public,  Berea  Academy, 
Draughon’s  Business  College,  Knox- 
ville; University  of  Tennessee,  East 
Tennessee  State  Teachers  and  George 
Peabody.  His  graduate  work  was  done 
at  Peabody,  Vanderbilt  and  North 
Carolina. 

Yelton  served  as  principal  of  two 
schools  and  as  superintendent  of 
schools  and  welfare  in  Mitchell  county 
before  coming  to  Raleigh. 


STATE  BOARD 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
of  the  field  social  work  service,  at 
the  same  time  continuing  her  work 
as  supervisor  of  standards  and  pro- 
cedures with  the  aid  of  an  assistant. 
Miss  Toler’s  new  duties  were 
formerly  held  by  R.  Eugene  Brown, 
assistant  to  the  commissioner,  who 
takes  over  Yelton’s  work  of  super- 
vising the  public  assistance  division 
as  acting  director.  Brown’s  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  the  commissioner 
with  the  Governor’s  approval  as  re- 
quired by  statute. 

Adopting  suggestions  offered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  centering 
around  improvement  of  health  con- 
ditions in  maternity  and  lying-in 
homes,  the  board  ruled  that  the 
medical  staff  of  a home  should  in- 
clude one  graduate  nurse  and  four 
licensed  physicians,  one  of  whom  is 
a qualified  obstetrician  and  two 
pediatricians.  Qualifications  of  the 
medical  staffs  will  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Medical  Society. 

The  physician  in  charge  of  each 
home  will  now  be  required  under  the 
regulations  to  give  thorough  pre- 
natal examinations  of  each  case  and 
to  deliver  the  patient  in  the  institu- 
tion if  the  case  is  normal. 

Plans  of  the  department  for  the 
next  year  include  monthly  meetings 
under  direction  of  the  division  of  in- 
stitutions and  corrections  of  superin- 
tendents of  state  juvenile  training 
facilities  to  be  held  at  each  institu- 
tion in  rotation.  In  September  the 
division  will  cooperate  with  the  Os- 
borne Association  in  making  a survey 
of  all  state  juvenile  training  schools 
to  determine  more  effective  plans  for 
future  treatment  of  youthful  of- 
fenders. 

Efforts  of  the  institutions  division 
to  reduce  the  number  of  children  held 
in  many  county  jails  will  be  con- 
tinued through  organization  of 
forums  over  the  state  on  “Children 
in  Jails”  to  acquaint  the  people  of 
each  locality  with  existing  conditions 
of  treating  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  mental  hygiene  division  will 
continue  psychological  and  psychia- 
tric consultation  service  with  the 
time  formerly  given  to  the  Winston- 
Salem  Child  Guidance  Clinic  being 
used  for  demonstration  clinics  in 
various  communities.  The  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  College  has  taken  over  the 
work  formerly  done  by  the  division 
for  the  Forsyth  county  organization. 

The  mental  hygiene  director  will 
continue  his  series  of  lectures  on 
“Mental  Hygiene  of  Childhood  and 
Youth”  given  in  connection  with  the 
Bivin  Foundation,  and  child  guidance 
and  mental  hygiene  clinics  in  com- 
munities and  traveling  mental  hy- 
giene clinics  in  rural  areas  will  be 
fostered. 

Acting  chairman  Evans  said  state 
and  local  welfare  organizations  would 
cooperate  in  various  defense  areas, 


NCCSS  HISTORY  WRITTEN 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Gulledge,  Box  4, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University,  has  written 
a history  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service  as  a 
thesis  for  her  Master’s  degree. 

The  document  is  said  to  be  a 
work  of  great  excellence,  evidenc- 
ing the  most  thorough  and  ap- 
proved methods  of  research,  and 
has  been  termed  the  best  and  most 
complete  history  of  the  conference 
yet  written. 

Mrs.  Gulledge  has  been  requested 
to  furnish  the  conference  a copy  of 
her  work  and  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  have  the  history  published 
by  the  organization  in  pamphlet 
form  for  sale  to  its  members.  At 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
conference,  suitable  recognition  will 
probably  be  made  of  Mrs.  Gulledge’s 
work. 


particularly  the  camp  areas  of  East- 
ern North  Carolina.  The  state  de- 
partment is  already  represented  on 
the  State  Council  of  Defense,  and  it 
is  expected  local  units  will  be  given 
representation  on  county  defense 
boards.  The  board  heard  a report 
from  R.  Eugene  Brown  on  defense 
area  developments  affecting  welfare. 

Chief  features  of  the  1941-42  child 
welfare  services  plan  submitted  to 
the  U.  S.  Labor  Department’s  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  calls  for  approximately 
17  county  child  welfare  workers,  a 
supervisor  and  four  case  consultants 
in  the  state  office.  A special  training 
unit  will  continue  under  the  plan  and 
will  cover  the  four  counties  of 
Chatham,  Durham,  Orange  and 
Rockingham. 


Many  Children  Get 
Aid  From  Division 

In  Fiscal  Period 


All  but  about  six  dollars  of  the 
$7,500  allotted  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  as  the 
boarding  home  fund  was  spent  during 
the  1940-41  fiscal  year  in  caring  for 
eight  state  wards  and  74  wards  of 
county  juvenile  courts,  according  to 
Miss  Lily  E.  Mitchell,  director  of  child 
welfare. 

Cases  of  211  children  were  referred 
to  the  child  welfare  division  for  serv- 
ice in  interstate  placements  for  foster 
care,  45  of  them  receiving  completed 
action  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
period.  Adoptions  registered  totaled 
196  with  111  pending  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Eighty  foster  homes  in  33  counties 
were  visited  and  licensed  to  care  for 
children;  30  child-caring  and  two 
child-placing  agencies,  four  day  nurs- 
eries and  four  maternity  homes  were 
visited  and  all  but  six  of  those  subject 
to  license  were  licensed.  One  new 
institution  was  granted  license  out  of 
eight  applications  to  care  for  children 
and  two  orphanages  expanding  their 
programs  were  given  special  service. 

Child  welfare  workers  were  made 
available  in  14  cooperating  counties 
which  put  up  part  of  the  money  neces- 
sary to  obtain  additional  funds  from 
the  federal  government  for  the  work. 

While  figures  for  June  had  not  been 
completed,  11  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
showed  a total  of  6,084  children  as- 
sisted by  means  of  child  welfare 
service  funds  in  the  14  counties.  Con- 

(See  MANY  CHILDREN,  Page  4) 
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Influx  Of  Defense  Workers  Brings  A 
Rental  Increase;  School,  Recreation 
Problems  In  State  Military  Centers 


Work  of  County  Depart' 
ments  Intensified  In 
Extra  Demands  For 
Service  Necessary  In 
Preparedness  Program 


By  R.  Eugene  Brown 

North  Carolina  defense  areas  have 
presented  acute  problems  for  county 
welfare  departments  in  inadequate 
housing,  school  and  recreational 
facilities  caused  by  an  influx  of  popu- 
lation far  beyond  the  normal  of 
capacity  of  the  localities  to  absorb 
normally. 

Fort  Bragg,  over  a period  of  a few 
months,  has  had  its  capacity  in- 
creased from  a few  thousand  soldiers 
to  nearly  70,00  0 through  an  expendi- 
ture of  $34,000,000.  The  largest 
number  of  workers  employed  on  this 
construction  project  at  one  time  was 
35,000.  It  can  readily  be  seen  what 
this  temporary  increase  in  population 
meant  for  the  town  of  Fayetteville 
with  a population  of  17,400.  It  is 
estimated  now  that  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Fayetteville  will  within  the 
near  future  run  to  30,000  or  40,000 
and  that  the  total  population  of  the 
county  will  show  an  increase  from 
the  1940  population  of  56,800  to 
70,000  or  more.  Officers  and  en- 
listed men  at  Fort  Bragg  now  num- 
ber more  than  60,000.  It  is  fairly 
obvious  therefore  that  the  problems 
for  public  welfare,  health,  education, 
recreation  and  related  activities  will 
be  more  than  doubled  in  the  near 
future. 

Problems  resulting  from  the  after- 
math  of  the  construction  program 
have  been  nothing  like  as  acute  as 
expected  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  35,000  workmen  were 
able  to  move  on  to  Onslow  county 
where  they  secured  work  on  the 
Camp  Davis  project. 

Although  there  is  no  reliable  esti- 
mate as  to  the  increase  in  population 
of  Wilmington  and  New  Hanover 
county  there  are  indications  that 
there  is  a substantial  increase  over 
the  1940  census  figure  of  33,400  both 
on  account  of  the  overflow  of  civilian 
defense  workers  and  army  officers 
from  Camp  Davis,  the  Marine  Base 
in  Onslow  county,  and  the  ship  build- 
ing program  of  the  North  Carolina 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  at  Wilming- 
ton. It  has  been  estimated  that 
6,000  additional  workers  would  be 
required  by  the  corporation  since  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission 
has  extended  ship  contracts  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $5,000,000. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  more 
than  500  new  students  had  enrolled 
in  the  Wilmington  public  schools 
since  January  1 of  this  year.  Rents 
in  Wilmington  as  well  as  Fayetteville 
have  doubled  in  many  instances.  The 
New  Hanover  county  welfare  depart- 
ment reported  in  March  that  90  cases 
out  of  758  assistance  recipients  had 
shown  that  their  rents  had  increased. 
The  work  of  all  public  and  private 
agencies  in  Wilmington  has  in- 
creased considerably.  Transient  cases 
handled  by  the  welfare  department. 
Traveler’s  Aid  Society,  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Associated  Charities 
have  shown  a great  increase  as  is 
indicated  by  the  increase  from  412 


cases  handled  January  and  February, 
1940  to  a total  of  1,658  cases  handled 
for  the  same  months  of  1941. 

Holly  Ridge  in  Onslow  was  a vil- 
lage of  six  or  seven  families  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  Camp  Davis. 
The  largest  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed on  the  construction  project  at 
one  time  was  22,000,  while  the  camp, 
now  completed,  is  to  house  20,000 
soldiers  and  officers. 

The  Marine  Base  which  is  being 
established  in  the  section  on  New 
River  southeast  of  Jacksonville  even- 
tually is  to  house  approximately 
40,000  men.  The  1940  census  shows 
the  population  of  Onslow  county  to 
be  17,900,  while  the  normal  popu- 
lation of  Jacksonville  has  been  be- 
tween 800  and  1,000.  Living  costs 
have  doubled  in  many  instances  as  a 
result  of  the  limited  facilities  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  work  of  the  county 
welfare  department  has  gone  far  be- 
yond expectations. 

Around  600  families  must  move 
from  the  land  purchased  by  the 
government  for  the  Marine  Base; 
more  than  100  families  were  required 
to  move  by  June  1 and  the  others 
have  been  notified  to  move  by  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  assist  as  many 
as  possible  of  these  rural  families  in 
establishing  themselves  on  new 
locations. 

A WPA  malarial  control  project 
for  the  Marine  Base  is  now  under- 
way, the  project  calling  for  1,000 
men  of  whom  around  300  were  trans- 
ferred from  projects  in  surrounding 
counties. 

The  Army  Air  Base  at  Charlotte  is 
not  large  enough  in  proportion  to  the 
population  and  facilities  of  Charlotte 
and  Mecklenburg  county  to  provide 
a great  increase  in  the  work  of  the 
county  welfare  department  and  other 
social  agencies. 

The  Marine  Air  Base  to  be  located 
in  Craven  county  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Neuse  River,  will  create 
problems  similar  to  those  in  Onslow, 
New  Hanover  and  Cumberland.  Pas- 
quotank, Dare,  Carteret,  and  Bruns- 
wick will  also  be  involved  if  present 
plans  for  naval  bases  and  construc- 
tion of  submarine  chasers  develop  as 
expected. 

The  federal  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000,000  for  the  construction  of 
recreational  centers  and  facilities 
with  the  $10,000,000  now  being 
raised  by  the  United  Service  Organi- 
zation will  make  it  possible  for  North 
Carolina  and  other  states  to  provide 
wholesome  recreation  for  soldiers 
while  they  are  away  from  their  mili- 
tary posts.  Recreation  centers  are 
already  available  at  Fayetteville  and 
Wilmington,  and  others  are  being 
established. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  made  available 
funds  to  provide  an  additional  case 
worker  and  a stenographer  in  the 
Onslow  county  welfare  department. 

A special  child  welfare  worker  has 
been  assigned  the  Cumberland  wel- 
fare department  by  the  division  of 
child  welfare  out  of  federal  child 
welfare  services  funds  and  such 
workers  have  also  been  selected  for 
New  Hanover  and  Onslow  counties. 

Trailer  camps  have  created  difficult 
problems  at  Fayetteville,  Wilming- 
ton and  in  Onslow  county.  The 
situation  is  not  so  serious  at  Fayette- 


ville at  the  present  time,  but  the 
trailer  camp  problem  will  continue 
until  such  time  as  housing  programs 
are  completed. 

The  fact  that  funds  are  being  made 
available  to  provide  recreational 
facilities  for  enlisted  men  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  moral  hazards 
will  be  eliminated.  Commercialized 
vice,  always  prevalent  near  military 
centers,  will  still  remain  a problem 
of  each  individual  community  and 
only  the  people  of  the  area  can  suc- 
cessfully improve  the  local  environ- 
ment for  both  soldiers  and  citizens. 
The  county  welfare  departments,  of 
course,  can  render  valuable  aid  by 
calling  the  attention  of  such  condi- 
tions to  county  authorities  and  the 
people  of  the  communities,  who  them- 
selves will  have  final  responsibility 
for  promoting  and  maintaining 
wholesome  and  constructive  oppor- 
tunities for  leisure  time  use. 


Speaking  of  Children 


By  Gladys  Shuford 

“Where’s  Miz  Pendleton?”  The  su- 
perintendent of  public  welfare  looked 
up  and  sighed  as  she  heard  the  familiar 
query.  It  would  do  no  good  for  the 
stenographer  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Jones 
talk  with  one  of  the  workers.  He 
always  insisted  on  seeing  her  because 
it  was  she  who  during  the  depression 
had  given  him  help  when  he  needed 
it.  He  had  been  getting  along  all 
right  lately  with  the  help  of  WPA  em- 
ployment and  she  hoped  that  he  was 
not  there  to  ask  for  help  for  himself. 

“Come  on  in,  Mr.  Jones,”  she  called. 
“What  can  I do  for  you  today?”  The 
tall  thin  figure  dressed  in  clean  over- 
alls slouched  through  the  door.  “Morn- 
in’  Miz  Pendleton,  hope  you’re  well.” 
Haying  exchanged  information  about 
their  respective  health,  the  superin- 
tendent again  asked,  “What  can  I do 
for  you  this  morning?” 

“I  ain’t  here  for  myself,  Miz  Pendle- 
ton. Its  little  Pete  Grant.  We  got 
to  do  sompin’  about  him.  He  come 
to  my  house  this  morning  wantin’ 
sompin’  to  eat  and  he  et  enough  for 
a grown  man  he  was  so  hungry.”  The 
superintendent  racked  her  brain  to 
think  who  Pete  Grant  could  be.  There 
was  a George  Grant  who  went  off  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  left  his  family.  It 
must  be  his  son. 

Patiently  Mrs.  Pendleton  extracted 
the  facts  from  Mr.  Jones  who  was  in- 
clined to  expect  her  to  know  all  about 
everybody  in  the  county.  Pete  was 
George’s  son,  only  George  went  off 
three  or  four  years  ago  and  “nobody’s 
heard  tell  of  him  since.”  The  Grants 
were  neighbors  of  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Grant  and  Pete  stayed  on  after  George 
left,  making  a spare  living  on  the 
place  they  had.  They  got  along  pretty 
well  until  Mrs.  Grant  “up  and  died 
last  week  ’fore  anybody  even  knowed 
she  were  ailing.” 

The  neighbors  all  thought  Pete 
would  go  to  live  with  his  mother’s 
brother,  Jack  Green,  and  he  did  stay 
over  there  a day  or  two.  He  told  Mr. 
Jones  this  morning,  however,  that  his 
uncle  could  not  keep  him,  and  Mr. 
Jones  thought  this  must  be  true  be- 
cause “Jack’s  got  a passel  o’  young’uns 
to  feed  and  that’s  mighty  pore  land 
he’s  tendin’.”  He  did  not  know  of 
any  other  relatives  who  could  take  the 
boy.  “Pete’s  a good  boy,  Miz  Pendle- 
ton, but  he’s  kinda  quny,  and  wouldn’t 
be  no  good  on  a farm.”  Presently  Mr. 
Jones  left,  having  offered  to  keep  Pete 
until  a plan  could  be  worked  out  for 
him. 

The  superintendent  sighed  again. 
She  almost  hated  to  call  in  Miss  Win- 
ters, the  caseworker,  to  tell  her  about 


Over  4%  Million 
Pounds  of  Surplus 
Foods  Distributed 


An  average  of  more  than  three  50- 
car  trainloads  of  surplus  commodities 
flowed  into  North  Carolina  each  month 
of  the  fiscal  year  closed  in  June  with 
total  shipments  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment being  sent  in  1,891  cars, 
A.  E.  Langston,  state  director  of  com- 
modity  distribution,  announced. 

A total  of  69,613,246  pounds  of  food- 
stuffs worth  $4,102,224  at  retail  prices 
was  given  to  needy  and  undernour- 
ished North  Carolinians  along  with 
747,189  household  articles  worth  $663  - 
424. 

School  lunch  rooms  giving  free 
meals  during  the  scholastic  season  to 
needy  and  undernourished  graded 
school  pupils  received  15,382,207 
pounds  of  food  valued  at  $1,004,638. 
General  cases  were  distributed  54,231  - 
039  pounds  worth  $3,097,585. 

Both  the  Surplus  Marketing  Admin- 
istration and  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration contributed  clothing  or 
household  articles  to  the  department’s 
distribution  program  and  the  total 
value  of  all  articles  and  food  was  set 
by  Langston  at  $4,765,648. 

Foods  distributed  consisted  of 
fruits,  eggs,  milk  products,  meat  pro- 
ducts, vegetables,  grain  products  and 
shelled  pecans  and  were  sent  from 
area  warehouses  twice  a month  to 
county  welfare  departments  to  be 
given  to  the  needy  in  the  respective 
localities. 

Langston  said  the  record  food  dis- 
tribution did  not  include  surplus  pro- 
ducts obtained  through  retail  stores 
by  means  of  the  stamp  plan  in  Wake, 
Durham,  New  Hanover,  Mecklen- 
burg, Gaston,  Guilford,  Buncombe, 
Nash,  and  Wayne  counties. 


BROWN  NAMED 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
stitutions  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  the  Salary  and  Wage  Commission 
in  1925. 

When  the  State  was  preparing  to 
assume  responsibility  for  assisting 
the  needy  aged,  needy  blind  and  de- 
pendent children,  Brown  did  a good 
deal  of  work  in  compiling  facts, 
figures  and  information  for  submis- 
sion to  the  General  Assembly  which 
passed  the  law  setting  up  the  division 
he  will  now  supervise  as  acting 
director. 

He  was  born  in  Statesville,  October 
23,  1897,  and  married  Miss  Helen 
Andrews  of  Chapel  Hill  in  1923. 


Pete.  She  had  so  much  to  do  and  so 
little  to  do  with.  One  thing  about  Miss 
Winters,  though,  she  liked  children 
and  they  seemed  to  like  her. 

Miss  Winters  accepted  Pete  quite 
calmnly  considering  the  fact  the  she 
already  had  far  too  many  cases. 
There  wasn’t  very  much  to  go  on 
either — a “puny”  eleven-year-old  boy 
whose  mother  had  died  and  whose 
father' deserted  long  ago.  Turned  out 
by  his  only  relatives,  too,  through  ne- 
cessity apparently  but  that  wouldn’t 
make  it  any  easier  for  Pete.  Miss 
Winters  did  not  like  that  picture. 
Suddenly  she  jumped  to  her  feet. 
“That  child  must  be  scared  to  death 
wonderng  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
him.  I am  going  out  to  see  him  right 
now.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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Draft  Boards  Will 
Send  Welfare  Dept, 
Dependency  Claims 
For  Investigation 

State  Selective  Service  headquar- 
ters has  sent  the  following  letter  to 
all  local  selection  boards  in  respect 
to  use  of  facilities  of  the  county  wel- 
fare departments  in  investigating 
claims  of  dependency: 

“1.  For  some  time  many  of  the 
local  boards  have  been  utilizing  the 
services  of  their  county  public  wel- 
fare departments  to  investigate  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  claims  of  depend- 
ency. This  service  is  available  to  all 
local  boards  and  is  recommended  for 
use  in  doubtful  cases  of  claimed 
dependency.  A recent  joint  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  this  office  discussed  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  relations  of 
these  two  agencies  could  be  im- 
proved. As  a result,  the  attached 
form  was  approved  for  all  cases  re- 
ferred to  the  county  public  welfare 
agencies  for  investigation.  A supply 
is  being  forwarded  under  separate 
cover.  The  form  should  be  prepared 
and  forwarded  in  duplicate  to  your 
county  public  welfare  department, 
the  local  board  preparing  Section  I 
and  filling  in  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  claimed  dependents  in 
Section  II.  Section  III  is  for  the  use 
of  the  local  board  when  it  desires  to 
make  any  special  request  or  give  any 
other  information  to  the  welfare  de- 
partment. In  every  instance  the 
form  should  be  signed  by  a member 
of  the  board  and  stamped  with  the 
local  board  stamp.  The  agency  mak- 
ing the  investigation  will  complete 
the  form,  keeping  one  copy  for  its 
file  and  returning  the  other  to  the 
local  board  requesting  the  service. 

2.  Some  local  boards  have  re- 
quested their  county  public  welfare 
department  to  investigate  matters 
other  than  dependency.  The  public 
welfare  service  is  trained  in  investi- 
gating matters  of  dependency,  and  its 
system  is  organized  for  that  purpose 
mainly;  therefore,  it  is  requested 
that  no  service  be  requested  of  them 
other  than  the  investigation  of  claims 
for  dependency.  Of  course,  such  re- 
quests will  be  confined  to  the  doubt- 
ful or  obscure  cases  of  dependency. 
The  conference  also  disclosed  that 
both  agencies  were  restricted  with 
reference  to  the  dissemination  of  con- 
fidential information.  The  informa- 
tion which  the  local  board  will  be 
required  to  place  on  the  adopted 
form  does  not  violate  the  provisions 
of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  with  reference  to  release  of  con- 
fidential information.  It  has  also 
been  determined  that  the  case  worker 
investigating  the  requests  can  give 
you  sufficient  information  upon  which 
to  base  a decision  of  classification 
without  violating  their  restrictions 
upon  the  dissemination  of  confiden- 
tial information.  This  matter  is 
brought  to  your  attention  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  why  oc- 
casionally a case  worker  may  be  com- 
pelled to  decline  to  answer  a specific 
question  which  might  violate  the 
restrictions  under  which  they  work. 

3.  One  other  matter  was  brought 
to  light  in  which  it  is  believed  the 
relations  of  these  two  agencies  may 
be  improved  through  a mutual  under- 
standing of  the  other’s  needs.  This 
is  the  time  element  necessary  to 


properly  complete  investigations.  The 
public  welfare  agencies  are  required 
to  conduct  these  investigations  on 
the  same  travel  allowance  authorized 
for  their  public  welfare  work.  There- 
fore, in  some  of  the  larger  counties 
investigations  to  be  made  in  out- 
lying districts  may  necessarily  have 
to  be  held  up  until  the  case  worker 
makes  his  or  her  regular  trip  into 
that  district.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
representative  of  your  board  call 
upon  your  county  welfare  supervisor 
to  thoroughly  discuss  all  matters 
bearing  upon  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  make  investigations  in  your 
particular  area  of  jurisdiction.  It  is 
believed  that  in  this  manner  you  can 
arrive  at  a mutual  understanding  so 
that  you  may  always  know  the  ap- 
proximate length  of  time  that  will  be 
required  to  properly  complete  an  in- 
vestigation which  you  may  refer  to 
your  county  agency.  Furthermore, 
we  are  sure  that  you  will  agree  that 
a mutual  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  each  other  will  be  helpful.” 

The  form  prescribed  by  State 
Selective  Service  headquarters  will 
carry  the  name,  address  and  marital 
status  of  the  registrant  in  section 
one;  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
claimed  as  dependents  are  listed  in 
section  two  which  must  be  completed 
by  the  welfare  office’s  investigator  as 
to  sex,  age,  relationship,  cause  of 
dependency,  date  support  began,  and 
the  dependent’s  income  for  the  past 
12  months. 

Section  three  of  the  form  will  con- 
tain names  of  dependents  who  receive 
part  of  their  support  from  a source 
other  than  the  registrant,  from  whom 
it  is  received,  and  the  yearly  amount 
contributed.  The  last  two  sections 
of  the  prescribed  form  are  reserved 
for  special  comments  of  the  local 
selecting  board  and  representative  of 
the  county  welfare  department. 


Communities’  Lack 
Of  Right  Attitudes 
Boosts  Delinquency 

“Bowery”  Children 
Should  Get  Same  Con- 
sideration Accorded 
“Park  Avenue” 

By  Wade  N.  Cashion 

The  first  instance  of  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  children  was  a law 
enacted  by  the  Saxon  king,  Athelstane, 
in  the  10th  century  and  embodied 
some  of  the  principles  of  our  present 
probation  system,  although  it  is  not 
known  how  effective  the  law  was. 

The  next  instance  of  state  responsi- 
bility occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  de- 
clared that  the  king  in  his  position 
as  parens  patriae  assumed  the  general 
protection  not  only  of  infant  tenants 
but  of  all  infants  in  his  kingdom 
“through  the  keeper  of  his  conscience, 
the  Chancellor.” 

The  position  of  the  crown  was  fully 
set  forth  in  the  case  of  Eyre  v.  Shafts- 
bury  in  1771  in  which  Lord  Jekyll 
enunciated  the  following  doctrine: 

“The  care  of  all  infants  is  lodged 
in  the  king  as  parens  patriae  and  by 
the  king  this  care  is  delegated  to  his 
Court  of  Chancery  ....  Idiots  and 
lunatics  who  are  incapable  to  take 
care  of  themselves  are  provided  for  by 
the  king  as  parens  patriae  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  extend  this  care  to 
infants.” 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  mere 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  MAY,  1941 

Condensed  by  J.  S.  Kikk,  Director  of  Statistical  Service 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Number  of  cases  receiving  assistance 

(OAA,  ADC,  AB,  GR,  OFA) 

Obligations  incurred  for  assistance 

Average  grant  per  case  during  April: 
AB,  $14.99;  GR,  $7.02;  OFA,  $12.70. 


Number  or  Increase  or  decrease 
amount  over  March 

56,519  +36 

$642,510.23  +$3,441.22 

OAA,  $10.17;  ADC,  $16.87; 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS  May  average  population 

Mental  patients 8,169 

Physical  defectives 1,102 

Confederate  Women’s  Home 42 

Juvenile  delinquents 9 27 

Penal  institutions  (adult) 9,241 

Total  19,439 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Charitable  institutions  (73  counties) 2,508 

Juvenile  detention  quarters  (6  counties) 39 

Workhouses  and  farms  (28  counties) 451 

Jails  (79  counties;  ave.  daily  admissions 
and  releases,  212  persons) 

Federal  prisoners 80 

State  prisoners 1,180 

Children  under  16 46  1,306 

Total  4,304 

SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  Lbs.  Estm.  value 

Total  food  distributed 3,097,531  $192,902.00 

1.  To  relief  and  assist,  cases 3,070,971  191,156.00 

2.  To  school  lunch  rooms 26,560  1,746.00 

Recipients : 

1.  Relief  and  assistance  cases:  42,312  cases  including  192,858  persons. 

2.  School  lunch  program:  7 6 schools  serving  3,970  children. 

Commodities  distributed : 

Wheat  cereal,  graham  flour,  white  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  rice,  fresh 
apples,  prunes,  raisins,  dry  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  salt  pork,  lard.  Distributed 
in  addition  only  to  school  lunch  rooms:  butter,  dry  milk,  evap.  milk,  grape- 
fruit juice. 


statement  of  a responsibility  does  not 
guarantee  the  discharge  of  that  some 
responsibility.  As  evidence  of  this  it 
is  found  that  as  late  as  1833  a death 
sentence  was  pronounced,  but  fortu- 
nately not  carried  out,  upon  a child  of 
nine  who  broke  a glass  and  stole  two- 
pennyworth  of  paint.  There  are  many 
similar  records  of  severe  punishment 
of  children  for  minor  crimes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the 
tortuous  steps  of  slow  progress  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
juvenile  court  in  Cook  county,  Illi- 
nois, in  1899.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  the  tremendous  contribution 
the  juvenile  court  has  made  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  yet  it 
would  be  extremely  shortsighted  of  us 
to  think  that  the  juvenile  court  has 
solved  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

The  facts  that  confront  North  Caro- 
lina as  to  the  number  of  children  in 
jail  and  in  correctional  institutions 
make  us  realize  that  we  are  facing  a 
task  a great  deal  larger  than  that 
which  confronts  the  juvenile  court. 

We  hold  with  those  who  believe  that 
the  community  is  the  responsible  unit 
in  so  far  as  juvenile  delinquency  is 
concerned.  We  certainly  do  not  see 
how  the  responsibility  of  delinquency 
could  properly  be  placed  on  the  child. 
Of  all  parties  concerned,  the  child  is 
least  able  to  carry  the  burden  and  is 
the  least  responsible. 

We  are  lacking,  too,  in  vision  and 
understanding  when  we  place  the 
major  part  of  responsibility  on  the 
law  enforcement  officers  rather  than 
shoulder  our  blame  as  members  of  the 
community  that  have  shirked  out  duty 
to  our  children  and  have  built  up 
about  us  a grown-up’s  social  order, 
an  adult  world  in  which  we  have  re- 
fused to  expend  the  energy  in  think- 
ing of  ways  to  eliminate  juvenile 
problems  our  own  carelessness  has  in- 
stigated. 

Care  for  children  beyond  that  af- 
forded by  their  home  environment  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  public,  and 
very  little  will  be  done  about  it  until 
the  public  demands  that  children  re- 
ceive proper  treatment.  When  the 
public  demands  the  same  advantages, 
the  same  facilities  and  especially  the 
same  treatment  be  given  the  Park 
Avenue  kid  who  runs  afoul  the  law 
that  it  gives  the  Bowery  kid,  then  we 
will  be  getting  somewhere  and  changes 
will  be  made. 

The  present  trouble  is  that  thost 
of  us  who  punish  these  delinquents 
are  Park  Avenuers  and  don’t  quite  see 
the  Bowery  kids  as  being  in  need  of 
the  same  consideration. 


MANY  CHILDREN 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
siderably  more  than  half  the  children 
aided  were  living  in  their  own  homes 
or  with  relatives. 

An  average  of  approximately  40  set- 
tlement verification  requests  a month 
were  received  from  other  states  and 
seven  families  were  referred  by  the 
federal  government  for  foster  care  of 
children  receiving  benefits  from  sur- 
vivor’s insurance  phases  of  the  social 
security  program. 

The  division  collaborated  in  plan- 
ning the  first  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  Children  in  a Democracy  as  a 
follow-up  of  the  1940  White  House 
Conference  and  participated  in  other 
conferences  of  children  agencies. 

Said  Miss  Mitchell:  “The  division 
has  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  coordi- 
nate all  interests  to  the  end  that  every 
child’s  needs  may  be  met  by  the 
agency  in  the  state  best  able  to  serve 
him.” 
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15th  Annual  Blue  Ridge  Institute  For 
Social  Workers  StudiesCommunityTypes 

e — 


Mrs.  Bickett  Dies  After 
Long  Period  Of  Serv- 
ice In  Social  Welfare 
Work 


Mrs.  Thomas  Walter  Bickett,  Wake 
county  superintendent  of  public  wel- 
fare, widow  of  North  Carolina’s  World 
War  I governor,  licensed  attorney  and 
leader  of  statewide  note  in  social  work 
for  a quarter  of  a century,  died  in  her 
71st  year  at  Rex  Hospital  in  Raleigh, 
July  2. 

Born  Fannie  Neal  Yarborough,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1870  in  Rose  Hill,  Franklin 
county,  the  only  daughter  of  Confed- 
erate Colonel  William  H.  and  Lula 
Davis  Yarborough,  she  came  from  a 
line  of  illustrious  forebears  to  begin 
her  education  under  a private  gov- 
erness and  later  to  study  at  Louisburg 
College,  St.  Mary’s  School  where  she 
was  graduated  in  1889,  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  two  years,  Harvard 
University,  Wake  Forest  College  law 
school,  Chautauqua  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  She  became  a 
licensed  lawyer  in  1930. 

On  November  29,  1898  she  married 
Thomas  W.  Bickett  who  later  was  to 
become  governor  of  the  state,  an  office 
she  helped  him  attain  in  the  Demo- 
ocratic  campaign  of  1916  through  her 
wide  recognition  as  educational  and 
welfare  leader. 

During  the  World  War  of  1917,  Mrs. 
Bickett  was  engaged  in  Red  Cross  and 
YWCA  work,  went  to  France  as  a rep- 
resentative of  the  YMCA  and  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Work  Council. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  an  dthe  Colonial  Dames 
organization. 

Following  Governor  Bickett’s  death 
on  December  27,  1921,  Mrs.  Bickett 
became  chief  oh  the  State  Board  of 
Health’s  bureau  of  infant  and  mater- 
nal welfare,  where  she  served  until 
being  named  Wake  county  welfare 
superintendent  in  1924. 

From  1924  until  her  death,  Mrs. 

(See  MRS.  BICKETT  DIES,  Page  2) 


North  Carolina  Town 
Among  Those  Por- 
trayed; Jonathan  Dan- 
iels Paints  Picture  of 
Southern  Life 

The  Blue  Ridge  Institute  for 
southern  social  work  executives  met 
at  Blue  Ridge  for  its  15th  annual  ses- 
sion the  latter  part  of  July  with  41 
representatives  of  North  Carolina 
public  and  private  welfare  agencies  in 
attendance. 

The  institute  is  composed  of  social 
work  executives  in  public  and  private 
fields  and  representatives  of  national 
agencies  who  are  concerned  with 
local  community  planning.  Four 
different  types  of  southern  communi- 
ties ranging  in  size  from  the  large 
cities  to  the  rural  county  were  por- 
trayed by  social  agency  administra- 
tors for  the  institute  to  study  as  the 
kind  of  southern  communities  in 
which  efforts  are  being  made  to  de- 
velop programs  of  social  work  and 
public  health. 

Thomas  L.  Carroll  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Community  Chest  is  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Institute  executive  com- 
mittee of  which  two  other  North 
Carolinians  are  members,  R.  Eugene 
Brown,  acting  director  of  public  as- 
sistance, and  Arthur  H.  Jones  of 
Charlotte. 

Keynote  speaker  of  the  Institute 
was  Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and 
author  of  “A  Southerner  Discovers 
the  South.”  State  and  county  wel- 
fare departments  were  well  repre- 
sented by  staff  members  who  partici- 
pated in  the  Institute. 

For  one  of  the  four  topics  of  dis- 
cussion, Mrs.  Ina  K.  Squires,  Cald- 
well county  welfare  superintendent, 
presented  a study  of  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
which  was  used  for  the  analysis  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  in  a small 
town  type  of  community. 

Implications  of  national  defense  as 
it  affects  social  work  and  public 
health  programs  in  the  south  were 
stressed  by  speakers  and  in  the 
studies  by  committees  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Robinson,  Eutaw, 
Alabama,  director  of  the  Green 
county,  Alabama,  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  presented  her  county  as 
a study  of  a rural  community.  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Stone,  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Community  Agencies, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  portrayed  Nashville 
as  a type  of  southern  large  city. 
Charles  F.  Isackes,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Lexington,  Ky.  Com- 
munity Chest,  used  that  city  in  pre- 
senting assets  and  liabilities  of  a 
large  town. 

The  Institute  was  divided  into 
functional  committees  which  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  group  think- 
ing and  discussion  of  the  type  of 
community,  its  problems  and  the 


means  by  which  agencies  may  utilize 
community  forces  and  resources  to 
meet  its  needs  most  effectively. 
Particular  emphasis  by  the  study 
groups  was  given  to  increased  needs 
and  responsibilities  of  agency  work- 
ers in  planning  their  programs  as  a 
result  of  additional  pressure  put 
upon  communities  by  the  national 
defense  program. 

The  committee  studying  social 
work  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
rural  South  pointed  out  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  population  is  ill- 
fed,  -clothed  and  -housed,  sickness 
being  a catastrophe  of  enormous 
financial  proportions,  and  that  con- 
ditions are  so  generally  bad  that  low 
living  standards  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  natural. 

Medical  care  regardless  of  ability 
to  pay  was  pointed  out  as  a particular 
necessity  with  the  additional  develop- 
ment of  mental  and  tubercular  insti- 
tutions in  many  areas  to  meet  the 
demand  for  services  of  those  natures 
being  almost  as  great  a necessity. 

Extension  of  nursery  schools  and 
adult  education  programs  would  do 
much  toward  solving  many  educa- 
tional as  well  as  health  problems,  the 
committee  reported,  and  suggested 
that  the  rural  South  particularly 
needs  variable  public  assistance 
grants,  more  adequate  grants,  group 
cooperative  effort,  more  recreation 
facilities  now  so  sadly  lacking  in 
many  areas,  and  especially  lay  par- 
ticipation in  working  out  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  individual  com- 
munities. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  Institute  key- 
noter, said  the  South  is  ‘‘the  peren- 
nial pauper  of  a rich  land.” 

Said  he:  “We  shall  never  pre- 
serve the  American  way  of  life  unless 
we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  American 
scene — and  especially  on  the  Ameri- 
can South. 

“I  think  that  an  America,  as  con- 
cerned with  its  strength  and  its 
democracy,  has  reason  to  consider 
more  than  ever  now  the  condition  of 
the  South.  In  the  old  paradoxically 
poor  and  rich,  dark  and  incandescent 
South,  we  as  Americans  have  a first 
problem  of  defense.  Nowhere  do 
little  people  seem  so  important  in  a 
land  which  prepares  to  defend  them 
as  in  the  South  where  even  today 
11,000,000  are  members  of  families 
with  cash  incomes  of  less  than  $250 
a year. 

“Agriculture  contracts  as  youth 
increases.  Markets  are  closed  to 
cotton;  three-fourths  of  the  exports 
of  the  cotton  from  which  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  South  derived 
their  income  have  been  cut  off. 
There  are  not  ships  to  carry  tobacco. 

“But  more  important  than  the  clos- 
ing of  markets  has  been  the  closing 
of  farms.  We  used  to  worry  about 
tenant  farmers;  in  1940  there  were 
nearly  350,000  fewer  tenants  in  the 
South  than  10  years  before.  Also 
there  were  nearly  150,000  more 
farmers  who  owned  their  land.  But 
the  difference  between  the  new 


ARCHIBALD  H.  ARRINGTON 


Archibald  H.  Arrington, 
Veteran  State  Em- 
ployee, Dies  After 
Long  Illness 

Archibald  Henry  Arrington,  61, 
auditor  of  the  public  assistance  divi- 
sion of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  and  a state  em- 
ployee for  30  or  more  years,  died  at 
Rex  Hospital  in  Raleigh,  July  27.  He 
had  been  in  ill  health  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  Arrington  at  one  time  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Governor  Robert  B. 
Glenn,  and  served  in  the  offices  of  the 
state  auditor  and  the  state  treasurer. 
He  had  been  employed  continuously  at 
the  state  welfare  department  from 
May  23,  1937  until  his  death. 

His  consistent  good  humor,  courage 
and  fineness  of  spirit  during  the 
months  of  suffering  prior  to  his  death 
won  for  him  the  admiration  and  es- 
teem of  all  his  fellow  workers.  He  is 
sorely  missed  by  the  department. 

He  was  born  in  Nash  county,  the 
son  of  John  P.  and  Maude  Phillips 
Arrington.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
with  the  Rev.  Plenry  Kloman,  St. 
Mary’s  School  chaplain,  officiating. 

Pallbearers  were  R.  H.  Houston, 
Clyde  O.  P.  Hughey,  Baxter  Durham, 
T.  P.  Gray,  Jr.,  Frank  Guy,  H.  R. 
Williamson,  J.  A.  Stewart  and  Landon 
Hill. 


owners  and  the  old  tenants  leaves 
nearly  200,000  ex-tenant  families 
with  no  known  status  in  connection 
with  the  land  although  the  farm 
population  has  grown. 

“In  terms  of  the  people  it  sup- 
ports, Southern  agriculture  is  de- 
clining. To  save  the  land  itself  it 
should  support  fewer  still.  It  should 
give  the  agricultural  South  which 
had  half  the  farmers  but  only  a fifth 
of  the  farm  implements  a chance  at 
successful  farming. 

“Even  in  this  battle  for  democracy 
(See  15TH  ANNUAL,  Page  2) 
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MRS.  THOMAS  WALTER 
BICKETT 


North  Carolina  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  women.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Walter  Bickett  gave  her  life 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  a great 
state  as  the  gracious  wife  of  one  of 
North  Carolina’s  most  noted  governors 
and  as  the  head  of  the  Wake  County 
Welfare  Department  for  sixteen  years. 

She  understood  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  Her  sympathy  rang  out  to 
those  less  fortunate.  Her  untiring  ef- 
fort was  never  enough  to  those  whose 
needs  were  great,  but  above  all  she 
knew  within  every  man  God  had  cre- 
ated some  good. 

Mrs.  Bickett  has  left  behind  only 
the  highest  of  ideals  and  principles 
for  her  successors  to  follow.  Her  life 
should  he  an  example  for  all  American 
womanhood  in  the  love  of  human  wel- 
fare and  the  privileges  of  democratic 
people. 

Those  who  knew  her  were  influenced 
by  her  achievements,  her  ability  to 
understand,  and  her  love  of  human 
nature.  Mrs.  Bickett  has  gone  but  her 
work  and  her  life  will  remain  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  growth  of 
North  Carolina. — J.  W.  K. 


1 5TH  ANNUAL 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
abroad  the  meaning  of  democracy  at 
home  is  important — more  important 
probably  than  ever  before.  Democ- 
racy is  not  only  ballots  but  bread, 
and  a chance  to  earn  it  by  sweat 
and  not  to  take  it  in  charity.  Most 
of  the  ordinary  men  are  less  afraid 
of  what  will  happen  to  them  abroad 
than  what  may  happen  to  them  at 
home.  Housing,  food,  health,  safety 
— they  are  all  items  in  democracy’s 
defense  of  democracy  which  need 
not  a diminishing  but  an  increasing 
attention  now,  especially  in  the 
South. 

“The  worst  Negro  shack  in  North 
Carolina  is  as  much  a symbol  of  this 
democracy  as  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. Our  own  race  relations  with 
one  race  is  a measure  of  our  right  to 
criticize  a dictator  who  has  shamed 
his  country  in  the  treatment  of  an- 
other. In  some  Southern  states 
where  surveys  show  the  will  to  help 
defend  democracy  is  strongest,  poll 
tax  laws  remain  which  effectively 
deny  to  poor  men,  white  as  well  as 
black,  the  right  to  participate  in 
government  by  the  people.  This 
must  be  a fight  for  democracy  which 
extends  not  only  to  the  streets  of 
London,  but  also  to  the  dirt  roads  of 
Alabama.” 


Speaking  of  Children 


By  Gladys  W.  Shuford 
(Continued  from  last  month) 

Miss  Winters  stopped  her  car  be- 
side the  mailbox  and  spoke  to  the 
small  figure  peering  inside  the  empty 
box.  “Is  this  where  Mr.  Jones  lives?” 
she  asked.  “Yes  mam,”  the  boy  re- 
plied. “Is  your  name  Pete  Grant?” 
“Yes  mam.”  “I  am  Miss  Winters 
from  the  Welfare  Department  and  I 
have  come  to  see  you.”  Pete  shrank 
against  the  mailbox  and  said  nothing. 
Miss  Winters  put  on  her  most  win- 
ning smile  and  said,  “I’m  not  going 
to  hurt  you,  Pete  I just  want  to  talk 
to  you.  Won’t  you  get  into  the  car 
and  ride  up  to  the  house  with  me?” 
Rather  reluctantly  Pete  crawled  in 
sitting  as  far  away  as  possible.  Miss 
Winters  confined  her  attention  for  a 
moment  to  starting  the  car  and  then 
looked  over  at  the  rather  pathetic 
little  figure  crouched  in  the  corner  of 
the  seat.  “I’m  sorry  about  your 
mother,  Pete,  you  miss  her  don’t 
you?”  A gulp  was  the  only  reply. 
The  car  same  to  a stop  in  front  of  the 
house  and  Pete  started  to  open  the 
door.  Miss  Winters  touched  his  arm 
asking  him  to  wait  a moment.  How 
could  she  give  this  child  some  re- 
assurance and  make  him  believe  that 
she  was  his  friend?  “Pete,  I have 
lots  of  friends  who  are  boys  like  you, 
and  I’d  like  to  be  your  friend.”  Still 
there  was  no  response  and  this  time 
she  let  him  get  out  of  the  car. 

A conversation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  elicited  no  more  information 
than  Mr.  Jones  had  given  Mrs. 
Pendleton.  They  knew  of  no  rela- 
tives who  could  or  would  provide  a 
home  for  Pete.  Again  Miss  Winters 
was  assured  that  Pete  could  stay 
there  until  a home  could  be  found 
for  him.  He  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  porch  as  Miss  Winters  pre- 
pared to  leave.  This  time  he  grinned 
shyly  when  she  spoke  to  him.  Mr. 


Jones  went  over  and  stood  beside  the 
boy.  “Pete,  you  know  I told  you  we 
couldn’t  keep  you  much  as  we  would 
like  to.  Miss  Winters  here  is  going 
to  find  you  a good  home  and  maybe 
you  can  come  to  visit  us.”  The  child 
looked  a little  dubious  at  the  idea 
but  offered  no  objection  to  that  or  to 
Miss  Winters’  suggestion  that  she 
would  like  to  take  him  to  town  the 
next  day  to  see  the  doctor.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  Pete  to  be  ready 
to  go  with  her  the  next  afternoon  and 
Miss  Winters  left. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
was  taken  up  with  visits  to  the  school 
Pete  had  attended  the  year  before 
and  to  the  relatives  who  had  such  a 
“passel  o’  young’uns”  that  they 
couldn’t  keep  Pete.  The  school  prin- 
cipal gave  the  information  that  Pete 
had  not  made  his  grade  and  would 
be  in  the  third  again.  She  though 
his  failure  was  due  to  poor  attend- 
ance and  lack  of  proper  food  and 
clothing  rather  than  to  any  mental 
deficiency  but  could  not  be  sure.  The 
visit  to  the  relatives  confirmed  the 
fact  that  they  could  barely  feed  their 
own  family.  “Pete  don’t  have  no 
other  kinfolks  ’cept  his  pa,  and  he 
ain't  been  heard  from  in  three  year.” 
The  information  they  gave  about  the 
father  was  not  encouraging.  He  had 
not  been  good  to  Pete  when  he  was 
around,  and  had  gone  off  with  some 
other  woman.  It  looked  as  if  Pete 
was  going  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Welfare  Department,  money  or  no 
money. 

Mrs.  Pendleton  had  left  a note  on 
Miss  Winters  desk.  “Maybe  the 
Holdens  would  take  Pete  Grant.  Mrs. 
Holden  told  me  the  other  day  that  all 
her  children  are  away  from  home 
now  and  she  is  lonesome.”  Miss 
Winters  brightened.  That  would  be 
a wonderful  home  for  a scared  child. 
They  were  such  a comfortable  couple 
— Mrs.  Holden,  round  and  placid 
apparently  never  bothered  by  the 
noise  her  brood  made,  and  Mr. 


Holden,  quiet  and  good  natured. 
They  had  raised  a large  family  all  of 
whom  had  turned  out  well,  and  they 
were  still  young  enough  to  take  a ten 
year  old.  She  would  call  on  them 
tomorrow. 

(To  be  continued) 

TWO  BULLETINS  OF  LAWS 
ON  WELFARE  ACTIVITIES 
HAVE  BEEN  DISTRIBUTED 


Two  bulletins  of  revised  laws  re- 
lating lo  phases  of  welfare  activities 
in  North  Carolina  have  been  received 
from  the  printer  and  are  now  avail- 
able for  distribution  from  the  state 
department. 

Bulletin  14  dealing  with  powers 
and  duties  of  local  and  state  welfare 
boards  and  Bulletin  18  containing 
revisions  of  the  public  assistance 
legislation  will  be  distributed  free 
upon  request  to  those  interested. 

Copies  of  each  of  the  pamphlets 
have  already  been  sent  to  county  wel- 
fare departments  and  to  various  li- 
braries. The  two  bulletins  are  in- 
tended as  supplementary  to  the  blue- 
backed  Bulletin  15,  Laws  Relating  to 
Public  Welfare  Work  in  North  Caro- 
lina, revision  of  which  was  made 
necessary  by  changes  enacted  in  the 
legislatures  of  1939  and  1941. 

The  supply  of  Bulletin  15  is  now 
strictly  limited  and  state  department 
officials  have  decided  not  to  re-issue 
the  larger  booklet  until  after  the 
General  Assembly  of  1943  adopts  the 
new  North  Carolina  Code  now  in  pro- 
cess of  compilation. 

Codification  workers  said  section 
numbers  will  doubtless  be  consider- 
ably upset  in  the  new  compilation. 
The  revision  of  Bulletin  15,  when 
issued  probably  sometime  late  in 
19  43,  will  contain  changes  in  the 
law  by  the  legislature  of  that  year 
and  correct  section  numbers  of  the 
new  North  Carolina  Code. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  JUNE,  1941 

Condensed  by  J.  S.  Kirk,  Director  of  Statistical  Service 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Number  of  cases  receiving  assistance 

(OAA,  ADC,  AB,  GR,  OKA) 

Obligations  incurred  for  assistance 

Average  grant  per  case  during  June: 
AB,  $14.99;  GR,  $7.02;  OFA,  $12.70. 


Number  or  Increase  or  decrease 
amount  over  May 

56,705  +186 

$646,135.26  +$3,625.03 

OAA,  $10.17;  ADC,  $16.87; 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS  June  average  population 

Mental  patients 8,20  2 

Physical  defectives 1,087 

Confederate  Women’s  Home 42 

State  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 9,141 

Penal  institutions  (male  and  female) 927 

Total  19,399 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Charitable  institutions  (73  counties) 2,494 

Juvenile  detention  quarters  (6  counties)  (estimated 

number)  33 

Workhouses  and  farms  (29  counties) 440 

Jails  (81  counties);  ave.  daily  admissions 
and  releases,  212  persons 

Federal  prisoners 92 

State  prisoners 1,087 

Children  under  16 73  1,252 

Total  4,219 

SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  Lbs.  Estm.  value 

Total  food  distributed 3,097,531  $192,902.00 

1.  To  relief  and  assistance  cases 3,070,971  191,156.00 

2.  To  school  lunch  rooms 26,560  1,746.00 

Recipients : 

1.  Relief  and  assistance  cases:  42,312  cases  including  192,858  persons. 

2.  School  lunch  program:  76  schools  serving  3,970  children. 
Commodities  distributed : 

Wheat  cereal,  graham  flour,  white  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  rice,  eggs, 

fresh  apples,  prunes,  raisins,  dry  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  salt  pork,  lard. 

Distributed  only  to  school  lunch  rooms:  butter,  dry  milk,  evap.  milk, 
grapefruit  juice. 


MRS.  BICKETT  DIES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Bickett  saw  the  Wake  unit  expand 
from  a force  composed  of  only  herself 
and  a secretary  at  the  beginning  of 
her  term  to  a department  staffed  with 
24  workers. 

At  times  Mrs.  Bickett  had  been  pres- 
ident of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Wake  county  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministrator. 

In  commenting  upon  Mrs.  Bickett’s 
death,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bost,  state  welfare 
commissioner  said:  “The  Wake  county 
welfare  department  has  developed  and 
expanded  considerably  under  Mrs. 
Bickett’s  direction,  the  staff  having  in- 
creased from  herself  and  a secretary 
to  a staff  numbering  approximately  24 
during  the  past  number  of  years. 

“Under  her  leadership  much  prog- 
ress has  also  been  made  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  juvenile  court  work  in 
the  county,  a judge  and  three  full-time 
probation  officers  now  constituting  the 
staff.  She  worked  untiringly  for  a 
county  tubercular  sanatorium. 

“Mrs.  Bickett  was  very  generally  be- 
loved by  the  welfare  workers  over  the 
state.” 

Surviving  were  her  son,  Seventh 
District  Solicitor  William  Y.  Bickett, 
Raleigh;  a brother,  Dr.  Richard  Fen- 
ner Yarborough,  Louisburg,  and  three 
grandchildren.  Funeral  services  were 
conducted  by  Bishop  Edwin  A.  Penick 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Wright, 
Christ  Church  rector.  Burial  was  in 
Oak  Lawn  Memorial  Cemetery  in 
Louisburg. 
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WSLLIAM  ALLEN  BLAIR 

. . . for  him  a half-century. 


a.  w.  McAlister 


. . . for  him  a quarter. 


Blair  and  McAlister  Renamed  to 

Continue  Work  With  State  Board 

© , 


Appointment  of  Col.  William  Allen 
Blair,  Winston-Salem,  and  A.  W. 
McAlister,  Greensboro  to  succeed 
themselves  on  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  was 
announced  late  in  July  by  Governor 
Broughton. 

Re-named  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  an  office  he  has  held  since, 
Col.  Blair  on  Sept.  25  will  celebrate 
a half  century  of  service  in  public 
welfare  activities  since  his  original 
appointment  in  1891.  McAlister  will 
begin  his  2 6th  year  of  service  on  the 
board  in  December. 

Together  the  two  men  have  fought 
for  and  seen  many  changes  come 
about  in  the  lot  of  North  Carolina’s 
j!  unfortunate  and  needy  and  in  the 
lonely  years  sponsored  the  state’s 
|j  plan  of  state-supervised,  county  ad- 
ministered welfare  activities  in  oper- 
ation since  1917  when  the  old  Board 
of  Public  Charities  became  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
1 fare  with  a commissioner  as  executive 
officer  of  the  board. 

The  last  biennial  report  of  the 
state  board  was  dedicated  jointly  to 
Blair  and  McAlister.  Of  Blair,  the 
report  said:  Sterilization  of  mental 
defectives,  an  expanded  mental  hy- 
giene program,  improvement  in 
county  jail  facilities,  a boarding  home 
fund  to  assist  juvenile  courts  in  car- 
ing for  certain  dependents,  aboli- 
:ion  of  apprenticeship  of  children  by 
indenture,  replacements  of  chain 
gangs  by  a state  prison  system,  dis- 
carding of  the  practices  of  farming 

I out  prison  labor  and  of  working 
vomen  on  public  roads,  parole  and 
probation  facilities,  social  security 
egislation — all  have  come  into  being 
luring  the  years  of  his  chairmanship 
>r  connection  with  the  state  board.” 

Of  McAlister,  the  report  said: 
‘Before  his  appointment  as  president 
>f  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service,  1915-1916,  he  had 


been  in  correspondence  with  persons 
of  recognized  authority  in  other 
states  on  the  development  of  a suit- 
able plan  for  North  Carolina,  and 
after  his  appointment  the  1917 
General  Assembly  authorized  the 
present  county  unit  system  of  state- 
supervised,  local  administration  of 
North  Carolina’s  care  of  its  un- 
fortunates.” 

The  Greensboro  man  was  active  in 
the  passage  of  child  labor  and  juve- 
nile court  laws  and  worked  for 
mothers’  aid  and  parole  legislation 
in  1921  and  for  the  naming  of  county 
welfare  superintendents  as  parole 
officers  in  1923. 

The  Winston-Salem  man  has  had 
a varied  career:  school  teacher, 
principal,  lecturer,  banker,  lawyer, 
college  trustee,  editor,  author,  com- 
missioner from  North  Carolina  to  the 
1889  Paris  Exposition,  railroad  exec- 
utive, speaker  for  various  activities 
during  World  War  I — all  in  additioii 
to  his  hobby,  betterment  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  less  fortu- 
nate of  his  neighbors  and  co-North 
Carolinians  live,  work,  eat,  sleep, 
suffer  and  die. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Colo- 
nel Blair  holds  the  nation’s  record 
for  length  of  service  on  a state  wel- 
fare board.  Chairman  Blair  is  now 
ill  so  Governor  Broughton  has  ap- 
pointed E.  Hervey  Evans  of  Laurin- 
burg  to  act  as  chairman  during  the 
Colonel’s  illness. 


Public  Welfare  News  in- 
vites CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM 
MEMBERS  OF  COUNTY  STAFFS. 


Representatives  Of  Three  Agencies 
Decide  Cooperative  Plan  For  Ashe 

And  Alleghany  Progressing  Well 


MRS.  W.  T.  BOST 


— only  tivo  others  have  held  her  office 

Mrs.  Bost  To  Continue 
Serving  Commissioner 
Of  Public  Welfare 


The  reappointment  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare 
of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  North  Carolina’s 
commissioner  of  public  welfare  since 
1930,  to  the  office  filled  only  by  two 
other  persons  since  it  was  established 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1917,  was 
approved  early  in  the  year  by  Gov- 
ernor J.  Melville  Broughton.  Her  pre- 
decessors were  Roland  F.  Beasley  of 
Monroe  and  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson, 
now  of  New  Jersey. 

The  12th  year  of  Mrs.  Bost’s  service 
to  the  state  opens  with  heavily  in- 
creased duties  caused  by  the  interre- 
lationship of  the  problems  of  national 
defense  as  they  concern  social  condi- 
tions and  the  general  welfare  problems 
of  normal  times. 

In  1937,  as  executive  officer  of  the 
state  board,  Mrs.  Bost’s  responsibili- 
ties were  increased  by  the  addition  to 
the  department  of  two  fields  of  contact 
with  the  needy  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  form  of  distribution  of  public  as- 
sistance funds  and  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities. 

The  state  board  has  charge  of  many 
programs  affecting  the  state’s  unfor- 
tunate: mental  hygiene  development 
and  expansion,  selection  and  certifica- 
tion of  applicants  for  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  referral  of 
applicants  to  WPA,  NYA  and  other 
federal  relief  or  work  agencies,  child 
welfare,  staff  development  and  train- 
(See  MRS.  BOST,  Page  2) 


ffi  

Stokes,  Anson  and  Bla- 
den Suggested  As 
Other  Areas  With  Ber- 
tie, Chatham  and 
Granville  Counties  As 
Alternates 

Thirty-four  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  county  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  Ashe-Alieghany  Three- 
Agency  Project  of  rehabilitation  of 
substandard  farm  families  met  in 
West  Jefferson  August  15  to  observe 
and  evaluate  progress  of  the  project 
and  to  plan  for  its  continuance  in  the 
future. 

Tentative  figures  seemed  to  indicate 
that  approximately  400  families  in 
Ashe  and  100  in  Alleghany  would  need 
WPA  employment  under  the  project 
for  a five-months’  period  stretching 
from  October  1 of  this  year  until  April 
15,  1942.  It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  number  of  families  should  be 
limited  to  such  number  as  the  agencies 
are  able  to  serve  adequately. 

The  two  county  welfare  depart- 
ments, the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion and  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration have  been  working  in  coopera- 
tion for  more  than  a year  to  better 
the  condition  of  substandard  farm 
families  in  the  area.  So  well  pleased 
were  officials  of  the  agencies  with 
operation  of  the  project  in  the  two 
mountain  counties  that  Stokes,  Anson 
and  Bladen  counties  have  been  sug- 
gested as  other  areas  in  which  the 
plan  may  be  worked  successfully. 
Bertie,  Chatham  and  Granville  coun- 
ties have  been  considered  as  alter- 
nates. 

After  visiting  substandard  cases  in 
the  Ashe-Alleghany  area  observations 
were  made  that  each  family  had  done 
about  as  much  planting  as  the  land 
would  allow.  One  family  had  in- 
creased its  number  of  cows  from  one 
to  five  and  was  receiving  an  income 
of  about  .$20  a week  from  milk  sales. 

Some  girls  in  the  families  were  at- 
tending canning  classes,  but  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  provide  simi- 
lar opportunities  for  all  girls,  isolated 
living  conditions  having  much  to  do 
with  the  difficulty  of  providing  train- 
ing. 

Children  in  some  of  the  families 
visited  appeared  unusually  bright  and 
well-nourished,  while  others  did  not 
seem  so  healthy.  One  commentator 
expressly  noted  a look  of  hope  in  the 
eyes  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
described  as  appearing  very  intelli- 
gent and  planning  well  for  their  fu- 
tures. 

Families  were  reported  as  interested 
in  farming  to  the  best  advantage  and 
in  receiving  assistance  and  supervision 
from  the  agencies  involved.  Problems 
(See  REPRESENTATIVES,  Page  2) 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF 
RESPECT 


Whereas,  God  in  his  almighty 
wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  remove 
from  our  midst  our  friend  and 
associate,  Mrs.  Fannie  Yarbor- 
ough Bickett,  who  attended  our 
meetings  regularly  and  with  her 
radiant  personality  and  years  of 
experience  brought  to  us  much 
help  and  inspiration. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved: 

I.  We,  the  superintendents  of 
public  welfare  and  social  work- 
ers of  this  district,  bow  in  hum- 
ble submission  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  whom  she  loved  and 
served  during  her  life. 

II.  That  we  express  to  her 
immediate  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

III.  That  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes of  this  district,  and  copy  be 
sent  to  the  family,  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  N.  C.  Associa- 
tion of  Superintendents  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

W.  E.  Stanley 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner 
Miss  Lillie  Davis 
M.  G.  Fulghum 


Speaking  of  Children 


By  Gladys  Shuford 
(Continued  from  last  month) 

The  next  morning  the  Holden’s 
large  shabby  old  farmhouse  did  look 
lonesome.  Miss  Winters’  approach 
to  the  subject  was  devious.  She  did 
not  want  to  play  on  Mrs.  Holden’s 
sympathy  and  over  persuade  her  but, 
oh,  how  she  hoped  she  would  be  in- 
terested! Mrs.  Holden  listened  in 
silence  to  Miss  Winters’  account  of 
how  the  Welfare  Department  boards 
children  who  have  no  homes  of  their 
own  in  foster  homes.  It  was  a new 
idea  to  her,  and  she  called  Mr. 
Holden  in  from  his  plowing  to  hear 
it.  They  learned  that  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  li- 
censes boarding  homes  and  what 
requirements  must  be  met.  If  they 
were  licensed  would  they  have  to 
take  children?  It  was  explained 
that  they  would  board  children  only 
as  they  wanted  to — the  license  did 
not  commit  them  to  anything.  Did 
Miss  Winters  think  their  home  would 
meet  the  requirements?  She  thought 
that  it  would  but  a study  would 
have  to  be  made  before  it  could  be 
decided.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holden 
looked  at  one  another  and  then  Mrs. 
Holden  said,  “Let’s  ask  the  children 
about  it,  John?”  He  agreed  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Miss  Winters 
would  return  later  in  the  week. 
There  had  been  no  mention  of  Pete 
but  already  Miss  Winters  could  see 
him  in  her  imagination  growing  fat 
from  Mrs.  Holden’s  good  cooking. 

Pete  had  accepted  Miss  Winters  as 


a friend  by  the  time  she  returned 
him  to  the  Jones’  home  after  the 
doctor’s  examination.  He  chattered 
away  about  school,  his  friends  and 
pets  growing  silent  only  when  the 
subject  of  where  he  would  like  to 
live  was  approached.  When  he  got 
out  of  the  car,  Miss  Winters  told  him 
that  she  would  be  back  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  to  see  him  again. 
Perhaps  she  would  take  him  on  an- 
other little  trip  then. 

Miss  Winters  was  very  busy  the 
next  few  days.  Further  investigation 
brought  no  success  in  locating  Pete’s 
father,  but  letters  were  written  to 
the  towns  where  he  had  last  been 
seen.  The  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
agreed  that  Pete  had  better  be  made 
a ward  of  the  Welfare  Department. 
Best  of  all  the  Holden  children  were 
enthusiastic  about  their  parents 
boarding  children,  and  the  study  of 
the  home  was  made.  A representa- 
tive of  the  State  Department  wrote 
that  she  thought  the  home  could  be 
approved  and  would  visit  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Holdens  thought  Pete 
sounded  like  a boy  who  needed  them, 
and  plans  were  made  for  a visit. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  Monday 
morning  Pete  was  waiting  for  Miss 
Winters  and  off  they  went  to  visit  the 
Holdens.  To  Pete  they  were  friends 
of  Miss  Winters — nothing  was  said 
about  the  possibility  of  his  going 
there  to  live.  The  visit  was  highly 
successful,  however,  and  as  they  were 
leaving  Mrs.  H.  said  “Pete,  we 
certainly  need  a boy  like  you  around 
here  to  play  with  the  dog,  and  hunt 
eggs  for  me.”  On  the  way  home  the 
child  was  quiet.  Finally  he  looked 
up  at  the  Worker,  and  asked  if  he 
was  going  to  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holden.  “Would  you  like  that, 
Pete?”  Another  silence,  and  then 
an  affirmative  reply. 

You  have  already  guessed  the  end 
of  the  story,  or  is  it  the  beginning? 
Pete  did  go  to  live  with  the  Holdens 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
Welfare  Dept,  to  pay  his  board.  After 


a few  weeks  of  getting  adjusted  a 
psychological  examination  was  given 
Pete,  and  the  principal’s  surmise 
that  he  was  only  undernourished  not 
dull  was  borne  out.  Pete  started  to 
school  escorted  the  first  day  by  his 
foster  mother.  Pete  had  a home  and 
a family. 

“Can  I see  Miz  Pendleton  or  Miss 
Winters?”  It  was  Mr.  Jones  again 
and  Mrs.  Pendleton  called  to  him  to 
come  in  and  see  both  of  them.  “Just 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  we  went  over 
to  see  Pete  yesterday,  and  he  shore 
is  one  happy  boy.  You  couldn’t 
hardly  call  him  puny  anymore  either, 
he’s  fattened  up  so.” 

(The  End) 


MRS.  BOST 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ing,  personnel  selection  and  county 
organization,  with  supervisory  and  ad- 
visory relationship  to  institutions  and 
corrections. 

Mrs.  Bost  is  a member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Council 
of  State  Welfare  and  Relief  Adminis- 
trators; charter  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association;  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Council  for  Defense; 
ex  officio  member  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind;  member  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work; 
member  and  a past  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service;  chairman  since  1934  of  the 
Eugenics  Board  of  North  Carolina; 
member  of  the  N.  C.  Mental  Hygiene 
Society  and  numerous  other  clubs  and 
organizations. 

The  North  Carolina  welfare  commis- 
sioner has  been  nominated  as  a com- 
mittee member  of  section  five,  Public 
Welfare  Administration,  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work.  The 
committee  will  be  chosen  from  the 
nominees  by  members  of  the  confer- 
ence prior  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
national  conference  in  New  Orleans 
in  May,  1942. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

especially  noted  were  in  soil  conserva- 
tion, the  type  of  farming,  with  dairy 
cattle  offering  the  best  opportunities 
since  cash  crops  and  beef  cattle  were 
ruled  out;  a need  for  changing  the 
attitude  and  outlook  toward  sanitation 
and  housing;  and  in  school  attendance. 

Inadequate  land  resources  and  need 
of  canning  equipment  were  cited  as 
still  another  problem  to  be  dealt  with 
in  future  operation  of  the  project. 
Families  have  shown  a good  attitude 
toward  supervision  and  appeared  to 
have  faith  in  their  own  abilities  and 
in  the  future.  Most  children  seemed 
to  take  school  for  granted,  and  most 
older  people  worked  hard  and  seemed 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  ef- 
forts. 

Ingenuity  was  evident  in  finding 
sources  of  income  and  in  using  make- 
shift equipment,  but  more  attention 
was  found  necessary  to  fencing  prop- 
erly and  in  improvement  of  pasture 
lands. 

Averaging  about  $50  each,  a total 
of  185  grants  had  been  made  previous 
to  the  West  Jefferson  meeting  with  a 
total  outlay  of  $10,119,  and  were  based 
on  a pledge  of  cooperation  between 
the  recipient  and  the  agencies.  Only 
19  grants  were  refused  in  the  two 
counties. 

In  most  cases  the  money  was  used 
to  purchase  a cow,  but  711  dozen 
quart,  79  dozen  pint  and  46  dozen  half- 
gallon canning  jars  had  been  bought 
together  with  316  dozen  jar  tops  and 
239%  dozen  boxes  of  jar  rings,  all  to 
be  used  for  canning  food  supplies  for 
the  families  operating  under  the  pro- 
ject. 

Fifteen  dollars  was  included  in  the 
current  grants  to  each  family  to  care 
for  general  medical  needs,  and  re- 
quests were  made  for  further  esti- 
mates of  medical  needs  and  resources. 
Adequate  water  supply,  sanitary  toilets 
and  screens  were  named  as  other  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  area. 

Attending  the  meeting  and  repre- 
senting welfare  departments  were:  R. 
Eugene  Brown,  acting  director  of 
public  assistance;  Miss  Ada  McRacken, 
field  social  work  representative;  Miss 
Lillie  Ervin,  Alleghany  county  wel- 
fare superintendent;  Miss  Ruth  Tug- 
man,  Ashe  county  superintendent,  and 
Swanson  Edwards,  caseworker  for  the 
three-agency  project. 

From  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration were:  Howard  H.  Gordon, 
regional  director;  J.  B.  Slack,  assist- 
ant regional  director;  Dennis  H.  Sut- 
ton, assistant  state  director;  Mrs. 
Stella  R.  Cusick,  state  home  manage- 
ment supervisor;  W.  B.  Oliver,  district 
supervisor;  Miss  Margaret  F.  Fuller, 
district  home  supervisor;  Thomas  H. 
Sears,  county  RR  supervisor;  Wayne 
B.  Ferguson,  Kelley  R.  Ray,  Van  F. 
Miller,  assistant  county  RR  supervi- 
sors; Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Francis,  Miss 
Josephine  Johnston,  Miss  Mildred  L. 
Sedberry,  Miss  Lenna  F.  Gambill, 
home  management  supervisors;  and 
Miss  Ruth  McNeill,  secretary. 

Representing  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration were:  Mrs.  Phyllis 

Francis,  Atlanta,  regional  director; 
A.  E.  Perry,  employment  director; 
Miss  Chloris  Kellum,  associate  employ- 
ment director;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Goforth, 
field  representative;  Miss  Wilmot 
Doan,  assistant  district  employment 
director;  Fred  Cohn,  informational  di- 
rector; Troy  Perry,  assignment  and 
labor  relations  officer;  George  John- 
son, social  worker;  and  C.  A.  Miles 
and  B.  W.  Jones,  assistant  superin- 
tendents. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  JULY,  1941 

Condensed  by  J.  S.  Kirk,  Director  of  Statistical  Service 


JUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Number  of  cases  receiving  assistance 

(OAA,  ADC,  AB,  GR,  OFA)  __ j_ 

Obligations  incurred  for  assistance L 

Average  grant  per  case  during  July: 
AB,  $14.93;  GR,  $7.03;  OFA,  $12.58. 


Number  or  Increase  or  decrease 
amount  over  June 

56,745  +40 

$645,402.25  —$733.01 

OAA,  $10.17;  ADC,  $16.83; 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS  July  average  population 

Mental  patients ; 8,2  40 

Physical  defectives , 1,0  80 

Confederate  Women’s  Home - ; 42 

State  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 88  7 

Penal  institutions  (male  and  female) 9,062 

Totai  i 19,311 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Charitable  institutions  (73  counties) : 2,420 

Juvenile  detention  quarters  (6  counties)  (estimated 

number)  . 3 5 

Workhouses  and  farms  (28  counties) 404 

Jails  (80  counties) 

Federal  prisoners 10  2 

State  prisoners - ___  977 

Children  under  16 - 50 

Total  _! __ l 3,98  8 

SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  Lbs.  Estm.  value 

Total  food  distributed '. 3,752,426  $210,158.00 

1.  To  relief  and  assistance  cases 3,716,359  204,558.00 

2.  To  school  lunch  rooms 36,067  5,600.00 

Recipients : 

1.  Relief  and  assistance  cases:  39,147  cases  including  177,488  persons. 

2.  School  lunch  program:  51  schools  serving  2,518  children. 
Commodities  distributed: 

Wheat  cereal,  graham  flour,  white  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  rice, 
cabbage,  carrots,  fresh  apples,  prunes,  raisins,  dry  beans,  Irish  potatoes, 
salt  pork,  lard.  Distributed  only  to  school  lunch  rooms:  butter,  dry  milk, 
evap.  milk,  grapefruit  juice. 
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Early  Institutes 
Faced  Same  Study 
Problems  As  Today 

Attendance  Has  Risen 
400  In  Period  Of  20 
Years’  Operation 
While  Former  Round- 
table Talks  Now  Regu- 
lar Courses 

By  Anna  A.  Cassatt 

The  annual  Public  Welfare  Insti- 
| tute,  by  providing  an  opportunity  for 
discussions  and  study  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  social  work  in  the  state,  is 
one  of  the  most  telling  and  construc- 
tive influences  which  has  been  play- 
ing upon  public  welfare  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  past  twenty-two 
years. 

Strangely  enough  institute  objec- 
tives  have  changed  very  little  in  this 
time.  Those  set  forth  in  the  records 
of  the  1922  institute  were  given  in 
:j  an  announcement  sent  out  at  that 
time  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare.  They  are:  to  bring 
together  in  helpful  conference  and 
fellowship  as  many  in  the  field  of 
: public  welfare  and  social  work  as 
may  be  practical,  to  study  and  dis- 
cuss common  problems  and  programs 
j of  public  welfare,  to  raise  standards 
j in  the  work  and  stabilize  public  wel- 
; fare  processes  in  North  Carolina,  to 
give  momentum  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina plan  of  public  welfare,  to  pro- 
vide a special  day  for  workers  in 
institutional  aspects  of  public  wel- 
; fare,  such  as  prisons,  hospitals, 
training  schools,  children's  homes 
and  the  like,  and  to  contribute  some- 
i thing  to  the  whole  field  of  public 
I welfare  and  social  progress  and  edu- 
j cation.  Herein  is  implied  discussion 
and  fellowship,  stabilization  and 
i momentum,  the  raising  of  standards 
' and  a contribution  to  the  whole  field 
of  public  welfare  and  social  progress. 
Here  are  tough  assignments  which 
the  institute  of  19  years  ago  set  for 
itself  and  in  these  objectives  was  laid 
an  enduring  foundation  for  public 
welfare  in  the  state. 

There  has  been  great  “momentum 
in  the  North  Carolina  public  welfare 
plan"  in  the  matter  of  institute  at- 
' tendance.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sanders  points 
out  that  the  roll  call  of  the  1920  in- 
stitute numbered  only  forty  or  fifty 
names.  By  1931  registration  had 
|i risen  to  194,  while  the  1940  regis- 
tration numbered  approximately  450. 
jThis  implies  a sustained  interest  in 

8 the  institute  and  a rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
public  welfare. 

Institute  programs  reflect  the  need 
of  the  times  and  indicate  consider- 
able change  both  in  the  length  of  the 
institute  and  the  number  of  study 
periods  per  day.  The  19  20  institute 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


SPEAKERS  AT  INSTITUTE  GENERAL  EVENING  SESSIONS 


JONATHAN  DANIELS 


D.  HIDEN  RAMSEY 


COMMISSIONER  URGES 
BOARD  MEMBERS  TO 
ATTEND  INSTITUTE 


NATIONAL  FIGURES  HAVE 
APPEARED  ON  INSTITUTE 
PROGRAM  SINCE  1919 


All  county  welfare  board  members 
in  North  Carolina  have  been  invited 
by  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Bost  to  attend  the  22nd  annual 
Public  Welfare  Institute  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

In  a letter  to  the  100  board  chair- 
men and  200  members  Mrs.  Bost  wrote: 

“In  this  day  when  our  country  faces 
an  emergency  the  need  of  well  organ- 
ized, smoothly  functioning  and  effect- 
ive county  welfare  departments  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  There  will 
be  more  demands  upon  the  service, 
but  it  is  not  likely  in  view  of  the 
defense  costs,  that  our  budgets  will  be 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.  There- 
fore, it  is  highly  important  that  we 
scrutinize  more  carefully  than  ever  the 
expenditures  for  administering  the 
public  welfare  program  as  well  as  the 
budgeting  of  public  assistance  funds. 

“As  members  of  county  welfare 
boards  you  occupy  a strategic  position 
and  the  community  is  looking  to  you, 
together  with  your  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare,  to  develop 
policies  and  plans  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  under-privileged  and  others  re- 
quiring services  of  the  county’s  prin- 
cipal social  agency. 

“We  ask  that  you  consult  your 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  to 
see  what  can  be  worked  out  for  your 
transportation  to  the  Institute  and 
probable  over  night  expenses.  If  suf- 
ficient funds  are  not  available  it  is 
suggested  that  the  state  office  be  con- 
tacted so  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment can  be  worked  out.” 

The  commissioner  complimented  the 
board  members  on  the  fine  services 
they  were  rendering  their  counties. 

“I  hope  as  many  board  members  as 
possible  will  make  every  effort  to  at- 
tend at  least  part  of  the  sessions,”  she 
said  later  in  discussing  the  institute, 
“and  I think  it  would  be  wonderful 
if  we  could  have  at  least  one  repre- 


By  W.  B.  Sanders 

The  first  public  welfare  institute 
in  North  Carolina  was  held  in  Pea- 
body Building  at  the  University  in 
Chapel  Hill  in  the  summer  of  1919, 
and  was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
University.  As  I recall  it,  there  were 
about  forty  or  fifty  social  workers  in 
attendance,  at  least  half  of  whom 
were  home  service  secretaries  of  the 
Red  Cross  from  various  southern 
states,  and  most  of  the  others  were 
county  welfare  officers.  Several  of 
these  officers  are  still  in  active 
service,  O.  G.  Reynolds,  G.  B.  Hanra- 
han,  W.  E.  Stanley,  Mrs.  Blanche 
Carr  Stern,  and  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton. 
Lucius  Ranson,  now  of  the  State 
Probation  Commission,  and  Miss 
Hattie  Edwards  of  the  Thomasville 
Baptist  Orphanage,  were  also  mem- 
bers of  this  first  institute.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  first  institute  consisted 
of  classes  during  the  morning  hours 
in  rural  sociology,  family  case  work, 
rural  economics,  social  problems, 
public  health,  juvenile  delinquency, 
child  welfare,  and  the  small  town, 
while  round  table  discussions  were 
held  in  the  afternoon.  Classes  were 
in  session  for  four  days  each  week, 
Monday  through  Thursday,  while 
Friday  and  Saturday  were  devoted  to 
field  work  in  some  community  center 
in  Orange  or  Durham  county,  the 
students  usually  in  pairs  remaining 
overnight  in  the  community.  The 
major  emphasis  in  the  field  work  was 
on  community  organization. 

If  memory  serves  me  rightly,  the 
first  institute  lasted  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  but  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  keep  welfare  officers  for 
the  full  time,  so  that  the  length  of 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


sentative  from  each  county  welfare 
board  to  come  to  Chapel  Hill.” 


Welfare  Institute 
Will  Feature  N.  C. 
Talent  As  Speakers 

Twenty-second  Annual 
Meeting  Opens  At 
Chapel  Hill  Oct.  7 For 
Four  Days  of  Study  By 
Professional  Workers 

The  22nd  annual  Public  Welfare 
Institute  for  professional  welfare  and 
social  workers  in  North  Carolina  will 
get  under  way  October  7 at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  for  four  days  will  be  given 
over  to  Tarheel  talent  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  first  time  since  the 
meetings  began  in  1919  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  State  wel- 
fare department  and  the  University 
school  of  public  welfare  and  social 
work. 

Governor  J.  Melville  Broughton 
will  speak  to  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  at  their  an- 
nual dinner  meeting  scheduled  for 
the  night  of  October  9.  Following 
the  dinner,  the  association  will  hold 
an  executive  session  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Chief  speakers  scheduled  for  gen- 
eral evening  sessions  will  be  Jonathan 
Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  and  author  of  A South- 
erner Discovers  the  South  who  will 
talk  at  the  night  session  of  the  open- 
ing day,  and  D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general 
manger  of  the  Asheville  Citizen-Times 
papers  and  a member  of  the  Buncombe 
county  welfare  board.  Ramsey  will 
speak  at  the  night  session,  Wednesday, 
October  8. 

Four  courses  will  compose  the 
study  material  for  the  institute  and 
will  cover  federal  and  state  welfare 
laws,  public  welfare  administration, 
principles  of  psychiatry  as  applied  to 
social  case  work,  and  a fourth  will 
cover  federal  and  state  child  labor 
laws,  old  age  insurance,  and  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

For  convenience  each  course  will 
be  given  to  each  of  two  groups  so  all 
workers  attending  the  institute  will 
be  able  to  meet  a class  in  each  of  the 
four  subjects. 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  director  of  the 
school  of  social  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity will  teach  classes  in  public 
welfare  laws;  Dr.  Katharine  Jocher, 
associate  professor  of  social  work  and 
assistant  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science,  will  dis- 
cuss public  welfare  administration, 
and  Dr.  James  Watson,  director  of 
the  mental  hygiene  division  of  the 
State  welfare  department  will  lec- 
ture on  psychiatric  principles  in 
social  case  work.  In  the  fourth 
course  Commissioner  of  Labor  For- 
rest H.  Shuford  will  explain  child 
labor  laws  to  the  group.  J.  J.  Car- 
son,  Washington,  D.  C.,  director  of 
the  Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Fortunately  for  public  welfare  in 
North  Carolina  the  annual  Public 
Welfare  Institute  has  always  been  an 
effective  means  of  staff  development. 
Often  it  is  the  culmination  of  the 
year’s  work  for  the  public  welfare  de- 
partments where  an  in-service  training 
program  is  carried  on  throughout  the 
year.  Staffs  have  been  improving 
their  knowledge  and  skill  in  adminis- 
tration, social  case  work,  recording 
and  other  subjects  by  professional 
reading,  group  discussion,  attending 
one  day  institutes  and  through  super- 
vision of  the  day  by  day  job.  Then 
when  they  attend  the  institute,  they 
find  these  subjects  offered  in  the 
courses  under  state  or  nationally 
recognized  instructors.  Those  who 
have  planned  the  annual  institute  have 
attempted  to  bring  it  the  most  modern 
trends  and  accepted  concepts  which 
the  country  can  provide  in  the  par- 
ticular field. 

It  is  all  a part  of  the  process  of 
learning  to  do  the  job  bett.br — this 
professional  reading  and  discussion, 
the  one  day  institutes,  the  supervision 
and  the  trying  out  of  the  ideas  in  the 
daily  work.  It  all  adds  up  to  prog- 
ress and  economy  of  funds.  The  tax- 
payer gets  more  for  his  investment  in 
the  salaries  paid  and  relief  funds  pro- 
vided; the  client  gets  a better  service; 
the  worker  has  the  satisfaction  of  an 
awareness  of  greater  competence  in 
doing  his  work. 

Much  credit  for  this  progress  should 
go  to  the  Department  of  Social  Work 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  because  of  the  quality 
of  interest  of  their  staffs  and  their 
contributions.  So  great  has  been  their 
value  to  it  that  this  year  the  institute 
lias  turned  to  North  Carolina’s  own 
rich  and  versatile  resources  for  its  in- 
structors and  speakers  with  one  ex- 
ception. In  truth,  the  southerner  is 
re  discovering  the  South  and  is  grati- 
fied by  what  he  has  found.  The  array 
of  speakers  which  Dr.  Sanders  has 
named  in  an  article  in  this  issue  of 
the  News  can  be  augmented  by  those 
of  recent  years  among  whom  are 
David  C.  Adie,  Jane  Hoey,  Katherine 
Lenroot,  Grace  Marcus,  Florence  Day, 
Howard  Odum,  President  Frank  Gra- 
ham, Arthur  Fink,  Bertha  Reynolds 
and  many  others  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  the  Greater 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  These  persons  have  ad- 
dressed the  institute  and  given 


courses.  This  year  it  is  with  satis- 
faction that  we  present  Jonathan 
Daniels,  Forrest  Shuford,  Major  A.  L. 
Fletcher,  Katherine  Jocher,  Roy  M. 
Brown,  Dr.  James  Watson,  Hiden 
Ramsey  and  ,1.  J.  Carson,  a galaxy  of 
distinguished  persons,  all  home  grown, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Carson  who 
is  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Social 
Security  Board. — A.A.C. 


NATIONAL  FIGURES 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  institute  was  shortened  to  one 
week,  and  later  to  four  days,  which 
is  the  length  at  the  present  time. 

In  view  of  the  coming  merit 
examinations,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  for  one  or  two  years  a 
comprehensive  written  examination 
was  given  at  the  end  of  the  two 

weeks  institute  notably  in  19  23, 
grades  were  given,  and  I believe  a 
certificate  was  granted  to  those  who 
passed.  The  examinations  were  not 
popular,  however,  and  were  soon 

abandoned. 

Many  speakers  of  nation-wide 

prominence  in  social  work  have  been 
on  our  institute  programs.  Dr. 

Bernard  Glueck,  psychiatrist  from 
New  York,  gave  several  lectures  in 
1920.  Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
conducted  courses  in  child  welfare 
in  the  early  1920’s.  Dr.  Hastings 
Hart,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, lectured  on  prison  reform.  The 
late  Dr.  Grace  Abbott,  of  the  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau,  was  keynote 
speaker  on  at  least  one  occasion. 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  known  so  well  to 
us  during  the  depression,  lectured  in 
the  summer  of  19  21,  at  which  time 
he  was  manager  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  intimately  associated  with  Dr. 
Howard  W.  Odum,  and  Joe  Logan. 
Philip  Klein,  prominently  associated 


with  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  was 
also  an  early  lecturer.  Other  notable 
speakers  in  the  earlier  years  were 
J.  Prentice  Murphy,  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  Philadelphia,  Elwood 
Street,  national  authority  on  com- 
munity organization,  Frank  Bane, 
Miss  Georgia  Ralph,  Paul  Benjamin, 
and  E.  C.  Lindeman. 

The  influence  of  the  public  welfare 
institute  on  the  professional  stand- 
ards of  social  work  in  North  Carolina 
for  the  past  twenty-one  years  is  in- 
calculable. It  has  been  a constant 
source  of  inspiration  and  stimulation 
to  our  School  of  Public  Welfare  and 
Social  Work,  to  faculty  and  students 
alike.  We  wish  for  it  many  more 
years  of  useful  service. 


EARLY  INSTITUTES 


( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
was  one  of  five  or  six  weeks’  duration 
while  the  1941  institute  is  planned 
for  four  days.  Records  show  that 
Mrs.  Mary  O.  Linton  and  Dr.  Wiley 
B.  Sanders  were  superintendents  of 
welfare  who  attended  the  1920  in- 
stitute for  34  days,  and  that  G.  B. 
Hanrahan  attended  3 2 days,  and 
O.  G.  Reynolds  attended  six  days. 
Studies  began  at  8:00  a.m.  in  the 
19  22  institute  and  continued  through 
eight  50-minute  periods  to  12:40 
when  a lunch  period  of  50  minutes 
was  given.  Classes  resumed  at  1:30 
for  a two  hour  round  table. 

The  1941  institute  contemplates 
four  classes  of  50  minutes  each  per 
day  with  the  afternoons  used  for 
conferences,  with  the  exception  of 
one  afternoon  which  is  set  aside  as  a 
“special  day  for  workers  in  the  in- 
stitutional aspects  of  public  welfare” 
as  spoken  of  in  the  objectives  set 
forth  above.  These  institutional  as- 
pects of  public  welfare  are  maternity 
homes  and  child  placing  agencies. 

The  courses  given  twenty-one  years 
ago  have  a startling  familiarity. 
They  include  family  case  work,  child 


welfare,  juvenile  delinquency,  social 
problems,  rural  sociology,  and  rural 
economics,  with  round  table  discus- 
sions of  record  writing,  office  admin- 
istration, community  organization 
and  research.  While  these  studies 
are  the  same  as  ours  today,  there  is 
a change  of  emphasis  in  that  the 
round  table  subjects  of  twenty  years 
ago  have  now  become  a part  of  the 
regular  professional  courses,  and 
some  of  the  subjects  formerly  consti- 
tuting the  courses  have  become  pre- 
professional ones  required  as  a foun- 
dation for  graduate  study.  As  we 
trail  along  the  long  road  that  leads, 
we  hope,  toward  the  solution  of  social 
problems,  perhaps  the  greatest 
change  could  be  observed  in  the  con- 
tent of  such  courses  as  family  case 
work,  child  welfare  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency, for  psychiatry  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  our  philosophy 
and  practice  in  these  fields  and  cor- 
respondingly changed  the  subject 
matter  being  taught. 

It  is  a curious  thing  how  a great 
vision  moves  forward  carried  on  by 
ever  changing  personalities  but  itself 
intrinsically  unchanged.  Here  in 
1941  we  discover  the  same  objectives 
as  in  19  22  working  themselves 
through  institute  after  institute  with 
enthusiasm,  freshness  and  vigor  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  day.  People 
have  come  and  gone  but  the  prob- 
lems, the  ideals,  the  struggle  and  the 
fellowship  are  constant  and  enduring. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTE 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Bureau  will  explain  details  of  that 
program  as  a part  of  one  of  the 
courses,  and  Major  A.  L.  Fletcher, 
chairman  of  the  state  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  will  de- 
vote his  time  to  the  discussion  of 
unemployment  compensation. 

Three  one-hour  class  periods  have 
been  scheduled  for  each  morning 
session  with  an  hour  of  study  in  the 
afternoon,  the  remainder  of  which 
will  be  given  over  to  individual  con- 
ferences with  welfare  officials. 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  of  County  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Welfare  with 
President  James  A.  Glover  of  Nash 
county  presiding,  will  be  held  at 
7:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  October  9. 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown  will  preside  at 
the  Tuesday  night  meeting  and  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Bost,  State  welfare  commis- 
sioner will  preside  at.  Wednesday 
night’s  general  assembly. 

Registration  will  open  Tuesday 
morning,  October  7 at  8:00  o’clock 
on  the  first  floor  of  Alumni  building 
with  a fee  of  fifty  cents  being  charged 
each  registrant.  Section  A of  all 
courses  will  meet  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  Alumni  building  with  section  B 
meeting  in  Gerrard  Hall. 

The  institute  committee  on  plan- 
ning and  arrangements  was  composed 
of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  Dr.  Roy  M. 
Brown,  T.  S.  Howard,  and  chair- 
maned  by  Miss  Anna  A.  Cassatt. 
T.  S.  Howard  heads  the  registration 
committee  and  Miss  Ruth  E.  Dodd  is 
chairman  of  entertainment. 


WATSON’S  ARTICLE  PRAISED 

Dr.  James  Watson,  director  of  the 
state  board’s  mental  hygiene  division, 
has  received  word  from  Miss  Cath- 
erine Johnson,  assistant  editor  of  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  that 
his  article  on  “The  Medical  Profession 
and  the  Problem  of  Mental  Disorder” 
will  appear  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
organ  of  the  medical  society. 

In  writing  to  Dr.  Watson,  Miss 
Johnson  said  his  article  “is  unusually 
good.” 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  AUGUST,  1941 

Condensed  by  J.  S.  Kirk,  Director  of  Statistical  Service 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  Number  or  Increase  or  decrease 

Number  of  cases  receiving  assistance  amount  over  July 

( OAA,  ADC,  AB,  GR,  OFA)  57,113  +368 

Obligations  incurred  for  assistance  __  $647,219.93  +$1,817.68 

Average  grant  per  case  during  August:  OAA,  $10.15;  ADC,  $16.78; 

AB,  $14.99;  GR,  $6.79;  OFA,  $12.37. 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Mental  patients 

Physical  defectives 

Confederate  Women’s  Home 

State  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 
Penal  institutions  (male  and  female) 


August  average  population 
8,266 
1,084 
42 
825 
9,092 


Total  

LOCAL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Charitable  institutions  (71  counties) 

Juvenile  detention  quarters  (6  counties)  (estimated 

number)  

Workhouses  and  farms  (31  counties) 

Jails  (77  counties) 

Federal  prisoners 87 

State  prisoners 1,101 

Children  under  16 65 


Total 


19,309 

2,342 

47 

434 


1,253 


4,076 


SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  Lbs.  Estm.  value 

Total  food  distributed  2,660,264  $141,995.00 

1.  To  relief  and  assistance  cases 2,622,954  139,571.00 

2.  To  school  lunch  rooms 37,310  2,424.00 

Recipients: 

1.  Relief  and  assistance  cases:  35,515  cases  including  160,338  persons. 

2.  School  lunch  program:  53  schools  serving  3,020. 

Commodities  distributed: 

Wheat  cereal,  graham  flour,  white  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  rice, 

carrots,  prunes,  raisins,  dry  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  salt  pork,  lard.  Dis- 

tributed only  to  school  lunch  rooms:  dry  milk,  evap.  milk,  grapefruit 
juice,  dried  peaches. 
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Speakers  Tell  22nd  Public  Welfare 
Institute  To  Continue  Democratic 
Ideals  By  Remembering  Unfortunate 


Governor  Broughton, 
Jonathan  Daniels, 
Hiden  Ramsey,  Fea- 
ture Sessions  Of  An- 
nual Meeting 

North  Carolina’s  governor  and  two 
prominent  journalists  were  headline 
speakers  at  the  22nd  annual  Public 
Welfare  Institute  for  professional  so- 
cial workers  of  the  state  when  they 
met  in  Chapel  Hill,  October  7-10  for 
four  days  of  intensive  study  of  perti- 
nent welfare  problems. 

With  but  one  exception  each  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  instruction 
staff  was  engaged  in  social  work  in 
North  Carolina.  For  several  years 
past,  officials  of  other  states  and  the 
federal  government  have  been  features 
of  the  study  classes,  but  program  offi- 
cials of  the  22nd  Institute  decided  to 
use  North  Carolina  authorities  in  each 
field  of  study  so  far  as  possible. 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  director  of  the 
University’s  division  of  public  welfare 
and  social  work,  taught  the  classes  in 
state  and  national  welfare  laws.  Dr. 
Katharine  Jocher,  associate  professor 
of  social  work  and  assistant  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science,  explained  public  welfare  ad- 
ministration. 

The  principles  of  psychiatry  as  ap- 
plied to  social  case  work  was  dis- 
cussed each  day  by  Dr.  James  Watson, 
director  <Jf  the  mental  hygiene  division 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  fourth  study  course  was  divided 
into  three  subjects  with  State  Labor 
Commissioner  Forrest  H.  Shuford  dis- 
cussing federal  and  state  child  labor 
laws,  UCC  Chairman  Major  A.  L. 
Fletcher  explaining  unemployment 
compensation  and  the  state  employ- 
ment service,  and  Raymond  Clapp  of 
the  Social  Security  Board’s  old  age 
and  survivors’  benefits  bureau  discuss- 
ing that  phase  of  the  federal  program. 
Clapp,  with  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, was  the  only  non-North  Carolina 
official  on  the  program. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Ral- 
eigh News  and  Observer  and  author  of 
“A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South” 
and  “Tar  Heels,”  spoke  at  the  first 
evening  general  assembly  on  “The 
North  Carolina  in  Which  We  Work.” 

People  in  North  Carolina,  Daniels 
said,  should  struggle  to  preserve  the 
“equalitarian  democracy”  built  up  by 
little  men  in  a place  where  little  men 
rather  than  aristocrats  have  lived, 
worked  and  died. 

“From  Hatteras  to  Clingman’s  Dome, 
this  is  a little  man’s  land  where  they 
have  worked  for  security,  where  no- 
body heard  their  voices  but  the  hills. 
You  as  welfare  folks  having  the  for- 
tunes of  others  in  your  keeping  should 


not  forget  ours  is  a democracy  of 
cousins. 

“There  is  danger  that  we  may  lose 
a precious  aspect  of  that  democracy 
if  we  permit  the  growth  of  a feeling 
of  contempt  of  landlord  for  tenant  and 
of  office  executive  for  the  workers  in 
his  mills.  We  all  sprang  from  the 
same  stock  and  our  predecessors  were 
the  same  little  men  that  we  are  basic- 
ally today.  We  should  be  proud  of 
what  we  have  done  because  we  did  it.” 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  member  of  the 
Buncombe  county  welfare  board  and 
general  manager  of  the  Asheville 
Citizen-Times  papers,  spoke  on  “Public 
Welfare  and  Private  Well-Being”  and 
said  welfare  activities  are  justified 
only  because  of  the  duty  of  society  to 
care  for  the  underprivileged  and  be- 
cause there  cannot  be  private  well- 
being in  a democracy  without  public 
welfare. 

“We  must  sell  the  problem  to  the 
people  not  on  the  basis  of  the  duty 
of  society  to  protect  the  individual, 
but  because  society  must  protect  itself 
from  degrading  influences  by  correct- 
ing the  influences  themselves,”  he 
said. 

“The  only  work  of  enduring  value 
is  with  children  and  on  this  the  em- 
phasis should  be  put.  A gleam  may  be 
brought  back  to  the  eye  of  an  old  man 
or  an  old  woman  for  a fleeting  period, 
but  in  our  children  we  can  build  a 
sense  of  direction,  health  and  educa- 
tion to  equip  them  in  later  years  to 
staff  our  democracy. 

“There  is  always  the  hazard  that  we 
might  forget  that  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lic welfare  is  to  lift  human  beings  to 
a better  state  of  society  and  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  strike  down  the  in- 
tegrity and  individuality  of  the  citizen 
as  do  the  totalitarian  states  in  settling 
their  problems.  Such  a procedure  is 
the  very  opposite  of  public  welfare 
and  private  welfare.” 

Governor  J.  M.  Broughton  spoke  at 
their  annual  dinner  meeting  on  Oc- 
tober 9 to  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  praised  their  “extra-curricu- 
lar activities”  in  supervising  prisoners 
on  parole.  This  work,  the  governor 
said,  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  efficiency  and  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  North  Carolina 
parole  system  is  operated. 

Said  the  governor:  “We  who  are 
in  office  should  always  remember  that 
that  office  belongs  to  the  public  and 
that  in  a democracy  the  public  has  a 
right  to  criticize  our  public  acts. 

“We  should  always  remember  that 
the  funds  we  administer  are  public 
funds  and  should  avoid  the  attitude 
of  dealing  capriciously  or  arbitrarily 
with  any  situation.  It  is  our  duty  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  those 
funds,  whether  coming  from  the  fed- 
eral, state  or  county  government,  are 

(See  SPEAKERS  TELL,  Page  2) 


HUNT  WILL  HEAD 

SUPER5NTEN  DENTS 


E.  Clyde  Hunt,  Davidson  county 
welfare  superintendent,  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Association 
of  County  Superintendents  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  for  the  next  year  at  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  and  busi- 
ness session  during  the  22nd  Public 
Welfare  Institute.  Hunt  succeeds 
James  A.  Glover  of  Nash  county. 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod,  Robeson, 
was  named  vice-president  to  take 
over  the  office  held  by  Mrs.  Eloise 
G.  Franks  of  Macon.  New  secre- 
tary-treasurer is  Mrs.  Ina  K. 
Squires,  Caldwell,  who  succeeds 
Mrs.  Dora  Patton,  Transylvania. 

Buncombe  Child  Welfare 
Council  Renders  Many 
Services  To  Community 

By  Junius  Allison, 
Chairman. 

Much  community  interest  in  social 
problems  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
Buncombe  County  Child  Welfare 
Council  since  the  group  was  organ- 
ized in  1940,  and  more  responsibility 
for  undesirable  social  conditions  has 
been  accepted  by  the  public  now  that 
more  citizens  understand  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  working  out  such 
problems. 

This  voluntary  committee  meets 
monthly  with  the  county  welfare 
authorities  to  study  and  discuss  such 
matters  as  adoption,  foster  homes, 
sterilization,  boarding  homes,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  mental  hygiene. 

Each  member  of  the  council  repre- 
sents a welfare  committee  in  some 
local  organisation  such  as  Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A.,  A.A.U.W.,  P.T.A.,  Woman’s 
Club,  church,  school,  and  civic 
groups.  The  theory  upon  which  this 
representation  is  made  is  that  each 
person  can  serve  as  an  interpreting 
agent  within  his  organization. 

During  the  past  year  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  an  active  part  in  com- 
munity betterment  programs  and  has 
sponsored  needed  changes  in  various 
public  facilities  set  up  to  deal  with 
child  welfare  problems  in  Asheville 
and  Buncombe  county.  Greater  in- 
terest has  been  manifested  in  social 
legislation  as  well  as  in  local  matters. 
After  studying  the  statute  which  per- 
mits a parent  to  deed  his  child  to 
a stranger  without  any  investigation 
by  the  welfare  department  as  to  the 
adoptibility  of  the  child  or  the 
suitability  of  the  foster  home,  the 
committee  drafted  a bill  which 
would  materially  change  this  statute. 
Efforts  to  get  the  measure  enacted 
into  law  were  unsuccessful,  however. 

Working  closely  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  staff,  the  committee 
studies  cases  in  which  advice  and 
recommendations  of  such  a lay  group 
would  be  helpful  in  the  solution  of 
the  social  problem  presented.  Active 
cases  from  the  files  of  the  office  of 
child  welfare  services  are  outlined  by 
the  worker,  Miss  Ruth  Johnston,  and 
(See  BUNCOMBE  CHILD,  Page  2) 


Welfare  Officials 
Attend  Meetings  At 
FSA  Farm  Projects 

A number  of  vacancies  existed  in 
September  on  the  Roanoke  Farms  pro- 
ject of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion in  Halifax,  it  was  reported  at  a 
meeting  of  FSA,  welfare  and  Work 
Projects  Administration  officials  at  the 
18,000  acre  settlement  of  former  share- 
cropper and  tenant  farmers. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  order  more 
fully  to  acquaint  FSA  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation personnel  with  the  resettlement 
project  work  and  to  give  welfare  and 
WPA  representatives  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  means  of  further  coopera- 
tion in  resettlement  work. 

Located  near  the  county  seat  of 
Halifax  county,  Roanoke  Farms  is 
divided  into  two  areas,  one  for  white 
and  one  for  Negro  families.  To  be 
eligible  to  occupy  one  of  the  farm 
units  an  applicant  must  have  derived 
most  of  his  income  from  farming  in 
recent  years  and  he  and  his  family 
must  be  in  good  health. 

Preference  is  given  applicants  who 
own  outright  or  have  a substantial 
equity  in  workstock  and  farming 
equipment,  the  family  generally  rent- 
ing on  the  project  for  the  first  year. 
Consideration  is  given  a limited  num- 
ber of  applicants  not  possessing  stock 
or  equipment. 

L.  L.  McLendon,  community  man- 
ager of  the  Farms,  said  vacancies  ex- 
isted because  a number  of  families 
have  left  the  project  to  accept  employ- 
ment in  the  defense  program. 

Representing  welfare  agencies  at 
the  meeting  were:  R.  Eugene  Brown, 
acting  public  assistance  director,  and 
Miss  Emma  Maurer  and  Wallace  H. 
Kuralt,  field  representatives  of  the 
state  welfare  department,  and  welfare 
superintendents  James  A.  Glover  of 
Nash  county,  Miss  Iris  Flythe,  North- 
ampton; Mrs.  Lora  P.  Wilkie,  Warren; 
and  J.  B.  Hall,  Halifax. 

Also  in  September  officials  of  the 
agencies  met  at  Penderlea  Farms,  a 
similar  project  composed  of  123  farm- 
ing units  and  homes  located  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Pender  county. 
Here  general  farming  including  rais- 
ing of  tobacco,  cotton,  bulbs,  truck 
crops  and  livestock  is  carried  on. 

The  Penderlea  unit  has  a community 
school  of  11  grades,  a mutual  associa- 
tion and  a medical  care  association 
open  to  all  residents  of  the  project. 
An  inspection  tour  by  the  officials  in- 
cluded a look  at  the  hosiery  mill 
operated  on  the  project  to  provide  in- 
dustrial employment  for  some  of  the 
families  to  supplement  their  farm  in- 
come. 

Attending  the  Penderlea  meeting 
were  Brown  and  Kuralt  who  had  met 
with  the  group  at  Roanoke  Farms  and 
S.  J.  Hawkins,  field  social  work  rep- 
resentative for  the  district  in  which 
Pender  county  is  located,  and  welfare 
superintendents,  Miss  Laura  Matthews 
of  Onslow,  Mrs.  Inez  Boney,  Duplin; 
Miss  Isabella  Cox,  Bladen;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Cox  Batson,  Pender. 
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Russ  Dies  Of  Heart 
Attack  While  On  Duty 
In  Brunswick  County 


C.  C.  Russ,  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  for  Brunswick  county,  died 
suddenly  September  12  while  out  in 
the  county  on  business,  death  resulting 
from  a heart  attack.  He  was  52  years 
of  age. 

Prior  to  taking  up  duties  four  years 
ago  as  head  of  the  Brunswick  welfare 
department  Mr.  Russ  had  served  for 
nine  years  as  superintendent  of  Co- 
lumbus county  schools.  Later  he  served 
as  principal  of  one  of  the  high  schools 
in  Johnston  county. 

He  was  a member  of  Brunswick 
County  Post  No.  194,  American  Le- 
gion, having  served  as  a first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  first  World  War.  He 
also  was  a member  of  the  Forty  and 
Eight.  In  addition,  he  was  a member 
of  Pythogoras  Lodge  and  of  the  South- 
port  chapter  of  the  Junior  Order.  He 
was  a loyal  member  of  the  Baptist 
church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Olivia  Russ;  mother,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Russ, 
Ash;  one  daughter,  Miss  Eleanor 
Russ,  member  of  the  faculty  of  Wil- 
mington city  schools;  four  sisters,  Mrs. 
Ralph  Edwards,  Mrs.  Layton  Mintz, 
and  Mrs.  Weston  Evans,  all  of  Ash, 
and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Sheffield,  of  White- 
ville;  four  brothers,  Jasper  Russ, 
Jacksonville,  Ga.;  Albert  Russ,  River- 
side, California;  Burris  and  Melvin 
Russ  of  Ash. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted 
from  Southport  Baptist  church  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  A.  L.  Brown. 

Masonic  rites  were  performed  at  the 
grave,  with  fellow  Masons  serving  as 
active  pallbearers.  Honorary  pall- 
bearers were  members  of  the  Bruns- 
wick County  American  Legion  Post. 
Interment  was  made  in  Northwood 
cemetery,  Southport. 

BUNCOMBE  CHILD 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
a general  discussion  of  the  situation 
described  follows  the  worker’s  ex- 
planation. In  this  manner  the  work 
of  the  department  may  be  carried  on 
with  greater  facility  and  its  efforts  to 
be  of  maximum  service  to  the  tax- 
payers can  be  more  clearly  inter- 
preted to  the  public  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  study 
groups  to  meet  for  a more  detailed 
study  of  such  subjects  as  the  corre- 
lation between  child  health  and  child 
welfare,  the  place  of  religion  in  child 
training,  children  as  individuals, 
child  psychology  as  a practical 
matter,  juvenile  protection,  and  the 
meaning  of  casework  with  children. 

Members  of  the  committee  have 
established  a library  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  child  welfare  and 
located  it  at  a central  place  where 
the  material  is  available  to  anyone 
wanting  to  make  a more  thorough 
study  of  some  problem. 


WHERE  FROM  HERE? 


By  Graham  Ponder, 

Hyde  County  Superintendent. 

Ordinarily  there  come  times  for  all 
of  us  when  we  are  forced  to  review 
our  past  and  redefine  our  goals.  In 
a sense  this  constitutes  a reaffirma- 
tion of  our  faith. 

A universal  tendency  to  believe 
that  what  is  will  continue  to  be 
guides  all  of  our  thinking.  And  yet 
in  those  crystalline  moments  when 
the  brilliance  of  our  own  ego  fails  to 
blind  us,  we  see  that  all  organiza- 
tions and  movements  undergo  subtle 
changes  that  sooner  or  later  manifest 
themselves  in  momentous  changes, 
revolutionary  in  character.  Are  we 
in  public  welfare  perhaps  not  going 
through  one  of  those  series  of 
changes  that  is  being  accelerated  by 
this  improved  edition  of  the  World 
War? 

We  have  heard  much  of  democracy 
recently.  Also  we  social  workers 
have  had  a great  deal  to  say  of 
democracy  in  case  work.  We  have 
meant  by  this  in  reality,  in,  most 
cases,  that  we  believe  our  clients 
have  an  inherent  right  to  make  their 
own  choices.  We  have  seldom  gone 
further  to  realize  the  sordidness  and 
unfairness  in  the  system  that  has  set 
up  the  alternatives  that  we  are  able 
to  offer  to  these  forgotten  men  and 
women  and  children  of  this  sole  re- 
maining democracy.  Provided  we 
are  quite  merciless  and  frank  in  our 
thinking,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
what  we  have  meant  by  democracy 
is  a political  organization,  in  which 
even  political  rights  have  depended 
to  a marked  extent  on  economic 


privilege.  Democracy  in  economic 
affairs  is  still  to  be  realized,  if  at  all. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  present  drive  to  re- 
tain our  form  of  government  depends 
directly  on  whether  or  not  democracy 
is  made  to  function  in  the  lives  of 
the  economically  underprivileged, 
those  with  whom  we  deal  day  by  day. 

Let  us  not  wishfully  believe  that 
what  we  are  doing  now  is  the  final 
answer,  nor  yet  the  direction  in  which 
that  answer  is  now  to  be  found.  Let 
us  honestly  admit  that  most  of  our 
program  is  a makeshift  for  something 
better  towards  which  we  move;  an 
economic  order  in  which  the  right  to 
work  for  a decent  wage  will  be  as- 
sured every  employable;  in  which 
leisure  will  be  shared  by  all  propor- 
tionately, in  which  adequate  grants 
for  unemployables  will  be  given  as  an 
inalienable  right  on  a self-respecting 
basis;  in  which  the  community  will 
assume  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
children  without  means  of  support, 
and  this  on  an  adequate  standard. 
Under  such  an  organization  most  of 
us  in  the  public  welfare  field  would 
be  superfluous  but  then  we  would 
not  need  to  struggle  to  maintain  our 
vested  interest,  since  we  like  all 
others  would  be  assured  of  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  a living  at  useful 
work.  Those  of  us  good  enough 
could  give  our  time  to  treating 
personality  difficulties  that  would  not 
stem  directly  from  economic  priva- 
tion: perhaps  tjie  rest  of  us  could 
earn  our  living  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brow.  That  too  would  have  its 
compensations. 

Most  believed,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war,  that  we  were 
headed  in  the  right  direction;  that 
these  final  goals  would  be  reached 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
disbursed  fairly  and  impartially. 

“While  we  have  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems impartially  we  should  remember 
most  of  our  clients  are  unfortunate 
people  and  that  a kind  word  in  the 
right  place  will  do  much  to  ease  the 
burden  when  no  other  aid  can  be  ren- 
dered. 

“North  Carolina  will  never  be  made 
great  by  relief  money,  but  only  by 
rehabilitation,  and  that  should  be  our 
ultimate  goal. 

“We  are  going  to  need  all  our  hu- 
man resources  in  the  coming  years 
because  America  probably  will  be 
called  on  to  rehabilitate  the  world.” 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown  presided  at  the 
general  assembly  when  Daniels  spoke; 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  state  welfare  com- 
missioner, when  Ramsey  talked;  and 
James  A.  Glover,  president  of  the  wel- 
fare superintendents  association  at  the 
dinner  when  the  governor  addressed 
the  group. 

Approximately  425  persons  regis- 
tered at  the  1941  Institute.  The  meet- 
ing has  been  held  continuously  since 
1919  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  the  University’s  divi- 
sion of  public  welfare  and  social 
work. 

The  committee  on  planning  and  ar- 
rangements for  this  year’s  meeting 
was  chairmanned  by  Miss  Anna  A. 
Cassatt  and  consisted  of  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost,  Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  and  T.  S. 
Howard.  Howard  headed  the  registra- 
tion committee  and  Miss  Ruth  E. 
Dodd  was  in  charge  of  entertainment. 


MISS  SHUFORD  RESIGNS 
TO  SUPERVISE  STUDENTS 
FOR  UNIVERSITY  UNIT 


Miss  Gladys  W.  Shuford,  child  wel- 
fare case  consultant,  resigned  her 
position  with  the  state  board  in  Sep- 
tember to  become  student  supervisor 
for  the  division  of  social  service  and 
public  welfare  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  with  headquarters  at 
the  Wake  county  welfare  department. 

Miss  Shuford  was  first  employed  as 
caseworker  for  the  Connie  Maxwell 
Orphanage,  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  and 
came  to  the  state  board  in  1936  as 
field  agent  for  institutions  and  board- 
ing homes  in  the  division  of  child  wel- 
fare. She  was  transferred  to  the  child 
welfare  service  program  as  case  con- 
sultant in  1939  and  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  assuming  her  new  du- 
ties. 

She  is  a native  of  Lexington,  N.  C., 
and  was  graduated  from  Duke  Univer- 
sity, taking  graduate  work  in  social 
service  at  the  Richmond  Professional 
Institute,  William  and  Mary  College 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  is 
a member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers. 


by  an  orderly  evolutionary  process. 
Such  might  have  been  the  case,  but 
no  longer.  We  are  having  the  revo- 
lutionary character  of  the  present 
conflict  dinned  into  us  on  every  side. 
The  question  now  is  not  whether  we 
shall  undergo  a revolution,  hut 
rather  whether  that  revolution  will 
be  from  the  top  and  establish  an 
American  brand  of  Fascism,  or 
whether  it  will  well  up  from  the 
masses,  the  majority,  and  be  instru- 
mental in  the  realization  of  a totally 
functioning  democracy. 

To  believe  in  and  work  for  the 
latter  alternative  is  the  central  core 
of  this  new  faith  that  lends  signifi- 
cance to  the  present  because  it  speaks 
hopefully  of  the  future. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1941 

Condensed  by  J.  S.  Kirk,  Director  of  Statistical  Service 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  Number  or  Increase  or  decrease 

Number  of  cases  receiving  assistance  amount  over  August 

(OAA,  ADC,  AB,  GR,  OFA) 56,096  — 17 

Obligations  incurred  for  assistance $647,106.44  — $113.49 

Average  grant  per  case  during  September:  OAA,  $10.14;  ADC,  $16.77; 
AB,  $14.96;  GR,  $6.85;  OFA,  $12.47. 


STATE  INSTITUTIONS  September  average  population 

Mental  patients 8,306 

Physical  defectives 1,080 

Confederate  Women’s  Home 4 2 

State  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 805 

Penal  institutions  (male  and  female) 9,115 

Total  19,348 

LOCAL  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Charitable  institutions  (70  counties) 2,300 

Juvenile  detention  quarters  (6  counties)  (estimated 

number)  3 5 

Workhouses  and  farms  (30  counties) 464 

Jails  (78  counties) 

Federal  prisoners 8 4 

State  prisoners 1,101 

Children  under  16 68  1,253 

Total  4,188 

SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  Lbs.  Estm.  value 

Total  food  distributed 3,697,085  $231,150.00 

1.  To  relief  and  assistance  cases 3,067,221  177,220.00 

2.  To  school  lunch  rooms 629,864  53,930.00 

Recipients : 

1.  Relief  and  assistance  cases:  36,066  cases  including  160,010  persons. 

2.  School  lunch  program:  589  schools  serving  50,780. 

Commodities  distributed : 

Wheat  cereal,  graham  flour,  white  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  carrots, 
prunes,  raisins,  dry  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  lard.  Distributed  only  to  school 
lunch  rooms:  dry  milk,  evap.  milk,  grapefruit  juice,  grapefruit  segments, 
butter. 
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A Probation  Officer's  Reverie 

By  Edward  S.  Haswell,  Forsyth  County 

(Radio  talk  delivered  by  Mr.  Hasioell  on  the  occasion  of  the  John  Augustus 
Centennial  commemoration.) 


Conservation  Of 
Child  Resources 
Is  Now  Necessary 

By  Joseph  B.  Johnston, 
Superintendent  Presbyterian 
Orphans'  Home. 

People  of  the  United  States  have 
been  blessed  with  such  an  abundance 
of  natural  resources  that  for  a time 
it  was  a national  trait  to  take  the  best 
of  anything  and  destroy  the  balance 
Take  the  best  of  the  timber,  burn  the 
rest.  Take  the  best  of  land  and  when 
its  good  had  been  extracted,  let  it  go 
to  waste.  Work  out  the  fat  deposits 
in  coal  fields,  and  then  move  to  new 
ones. 

It  seems  horrible  to  think  of,  but 
such  a philosophy  existed  even  as  to 
human  values  and  for  years  much  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  choice  young 
people,  allowing  the  less  favored  ones 
to  go  to  waste.  One  doesn’t  have  to 
go  very  far  back  in  the  history  of 
children’s  institutions  and  agencies 
before  he  will  come  across  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  there  was  a time 
when  society  concerned  itself  in  sal- 
vaging just  one  class  of  dependent 
children. 

A short  time  ago  in  order  for  a child 
to  be  admitted  into  an  orphanage,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  have  a clean 
bill  of  health,  that  he  have  a good 
reputation  and  that  his  mental  ability 
be  well  above  the  borderline.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  also  similar  or 
possibly  more  strict  requirements  for 
successful  adoption.  A child  must  be 
a choice  individual  of  more  than  usual 
promise  to  be  recommended  for  adop- 
tion. A generation  ago  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  “mothers’  aid”  in  this 
state  and  when  it  did  appear  there  was 
only  a small  proportion  of  children 
that  could  be  reached  through  this 
agency.  Mothers’  aid  presupposed  a 
good  mother  and  there  were  so  many 
children  of  mothers  who  could  not 
measure  up. 

What  was  the  result?  The  result 
was  that  there  were  literally  thou- 
sands of  children  who  could  not  quali- 
fy for  any  sort  of  care  or  protection — - 
crippled,  tubercular,  sypihilitic  and 
sub-normal  children,  which  in  our 
American  way  of  thinking  were  sim- 
ply discarded  as  waste. 

If  these  children  had  been  trees 
they  would  have  gone  to  the  slab  pile 
and  been  burned,  but  we  couldn’t  quite 
do  that  to  human  beings,  so  they  were 
left  to  struggle  for  themselves. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  when  I was 
a boy,  I remember  a lad  who  was 
crippled.  One  leg  was  useless  as  the 
result  of  infantile  paralysis.  His 
family  was  unable  to  give  him  what 
he  needed.  There  was  no  agency  to 
guide  or  help.  The  boy  was  friendly, 
above  the  average  in  mentality  and 
might  have  become  a good  citizen,  but 
no  helping  hand  was  extended  him  at 
the  time  it  was  needed. 

I lost  sight  of  him  until  ten  years 
(See  CONSERVATION,  Page  2) 


As  we  commemorate  tonight  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  probation,  I picture  a 
modern  probation  officer,  of  our  own 
time,  of  our  own  community,  enter- 
ing a small  elongated  room.  As  he 
enters,  he  notices  the  simplicity  of  its 
furniture — the  lone  walnut  desk  at 
one  end,  the  judge’s  swivel  chair, 
the  few  sturdy  chairs  to  match  ar- 
ranged conveniently  about.  He  is 
impressed  by  its  air  of  dignity,  its 
air  of  serenity,  its  air  of  democratic 
justice.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
stirred  by  the  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, of  warmth,  and  of  understand- 
ing which  emerges  from  its  plain 
walls,  its  plain  woodwork,  and  its 
cheery  brightness.  In  fact,  this 
room  almost  describes  itself,  it 
almost  speaks  for  itself,  it  defines 
itself — a modern  juvenile  court- — 
Forsyth  County  Juvenile  Court. 

But  to  the  probation  officer  it  is 
more  than  a room,  more  than  a 
juvenile  court  expressing  dignity, 
justice,  sympathy  and  understanding. 
It  is  a monument.  A monument, 
signifying  the  realization  of  the 
dreams  and  of  the  efforts  of  a cen- 
tury of  pioneer  probation  officers  and 
pioneer  judges.  A monument  dedi- 
cated to  the  purpose  of  utilizing  our 
most  scientific  methods  of  under- 
standing human  nature  in  order  to 
help,  to  council,  and  to  guide  our 
misled  youth  to  becoming  worthwhile 
citizens  of  our  democratic  com- 
munity. A monument  dedicated  to 
the  belief  that  the  protection  of 
society  from  our  anti-social  citizens 
can  best  be  provided  for  by  the  in- 
telligent treatment  and  care  of  our 
children.  A monument  which  is  a 
place  of  refuge,  a source  of  help  to 
the  disturbed  and  problem  child,  to 
the  disturbed  and  worried  parent. 

It  is  even  more  than  this  to  the 
probation  officer  as  he  slips  into  one 
of  the  large,  comfortable  chairs  to 
await  the  juvenile  court  hearing 
which  will  soon  take  place.  And  in 
the  quietness  of  the  little  room  he 
reflects  upon  the  past  and  dreams  of 
another  probation  officer,  the  first 
probation  officer,  the  founder  of  pro- 
bation, John  Augustus.  Let  us 
briefly  follow  the  thoughts  and  the 
visions  of  our  modern  probation 
officer. 

It  is  a scene  of  the  Boston  Police 
Court  on  an  August  morning  of  the 
year  1841.  Swarming  with  Boston 
citizens,  who  occupy  the  benches,  fill 
the  aisles,  block  the  doors,  the  walls 
tremble  with  the  scuffling  of  heavy 
feet  which  scrape  against  the  plank 
floor.  The  walls  re-echo  from  the 
laughing,  sneering,  mocking  people 
and  their  senseless  chatter,  as  heads 
dart  forth  so  inquisitive  eyes  might 
feast  upon  the  miseries  of  an  un- 
fortunate prisoner,  while  other  eyes 
exude  a rolling  tear.  Periodically, 
the  irritated  pounding  of  the  gavel 
of  an  equally  agitated  judge  silences 
this  motley  crowd  so  that  a convicted 


defendant  might  receive  his  sentence. 
The  scene  repeats  itself, — noise — 
gavel — silence — conviction;  noise — 
gavel — silence — conviction.  It  is  an 
ordinary  court  scene  on  an  unordi- 
nary day. 

In  the  court  room  is  John  Augus- 
tus, a Boston  shoemaker,  a Boston 
philanthropist.  A thin,  fidgety  man 
of  forty-seven  with  a “skin  like  a 
piece  of  brown  parchment,”  he  is 
tense  and  nervous  as  his  deep-set 
sympathic  eyes  watch  every  move  of 
every  defendant,  every  move  of  the 
judge.  Oblivious  to  the  crowd,  his 
hands  and  feet  work  impatiently  and 
his  whole  body  seems  to  be  in  per- 
petual motion.  His  lips  move  and  he 
is  about  to  speak  to  the  court,  to  the 
judge;  but  relapses  into  fidgety 
silence.  Will  this  John  Augustus 
ever  be  still?  But,  John  Augustus, 
convinced  that  criminals  are  human 
beings;  that  society  can  be  best  pro- 
tected by  their  reformation,  is  only 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  prove  his 
point — John  Augustus  is  about  to 
make  history. 

The  people,  the  judge,  John  Augus- 
tus gaze  toward  the  lockroom  as  it 
opens.  A common  drunkard,  a 
ragged,  dejected,  hopeless  critter, 
“whose  appearance  and  looks  pre- 
clude a belief  in  the  minds  of  others 
that  he  would  ever  become  a man 
again”  walks  out.  His  story  is  heard 
and  he  is  convicted;  the  gavel  is 
heard  and  he  is  to  receive  a sentence. 
But,  John  Augustus  has  been  listen- 
ing and  no  longer  in  his  former 
place,  he  is  conversing  with  the 
drunkard  as  his  tongue  “which  ap- 
pears to  be  hung  in  the  middle  and 
oiled  at  each  end”  lashes  out.  He 
wheels  about  and  faces  the  court 
and  eloquently  delivers  a pleading 
speech  to  bail  this  man.  The  request 
is  granted,  the  man  is  bailed;  and 
later  the  man  is  reformed.  John 
Augustus,  unbeknown  to  him,  has  be- 
come the  first  probation  officer. 

Scenes  now  flicker  by  with  in- 
creasing rapidity.  July  27,  1842  and 
John  Augustus  anxiously  is  con- 
versing with  a woman,  a drunken 
woman,  as  an  officer  jerks  him  aside. 
The  woman  is  convicted  and  is  to  be 
sentenced.  But,  John  Augustus  bails 
her  and  she  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
placed  on  probation.  Later,  Augus- 
tus is  now  in  a municipal  court.  He 
is  interested  in  two  little  girls,  aged 
eight  and  ten,  and  a small  boy.  The 
girls  have  stolen  some  money.  The 
girls  and  the  little  boy  are  bailed  and 
they  are  the  first  children  to  be 
placed  on  probation.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  and  he  is  arguing 
for  the  founding  of  a home  for  chil- 
dren and  the  same  year  the  home  is 
founded.  John  Augustus  gives  up 
his  business,  a shoe  shop,  and  devotes 
his  entire  life  to  his  work  as  the  first 
probation  officer.  John  Augustus  is 
seen  riding  around  in  his  chaise.  He 
is  counciling  the  misfortunates  in 
(See  A PROBATION,  Page  2) 


Defense  Pressure 
Focuses  Attention 
On  Child  Problems 

By  Ruth  Aleshiee 

The  effects  of  the  emergency  defense 
program  and  its  ramifications  in  social 
planning  have  been  so  adequately  dis- 
cussed it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate 
further  in  this  brief  article.  We  have 
accepted  the  fact  that  housing,  recrea- 
tion, health,  education,  and  related 
problems  have  been  more  sharply 
focused  in  these  areas.  Sudden  spurts 
of  employment  have  changed  some 
provincial  rural  localities  into  densely 
populated  communities.  The  influx  of 
laborers,  prospectors,  families  of  men 
in  military  service,  and  a loosely  de- 
fined group  of  persons  who  “just  came 
along  for  the  ride” — families  who  have 
no  actual  plan  for  maintenance  or  con- 
tinuing as  a cohesive  group — invaria- 
bly involve  complexities  which  result 
in  exploitation  and  neglect  of  children. 
What  child  welfare  workers  are  con- 
cerned about  is:  “How  does  this  vacil- 
lating community  picture,  which  is  in 
reality  a panorama,  affect  the  lives  of 
children.” 

Can  we  not  proceed  on  the  general 
premise  that  the  basic  needs  of  chil- 
dren remain  the  same  regardless  of 
the  environmental  changes — and  go 
even  further  by  saying  that  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  exists 
fundamentally  to  meet  these  needs?  If 
there  is  a multiplicity  of  and  variation 
in  these  basic  needs,  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  agency  must  enlarge  its  per- 
sonnel and  expand  its  function?  Sure- 
ly the  solution  of  child  welfare  prob- 
lems in  defense  areas  will  not  be  a 
procedural  one.  Merely  to  resort  to 
the  hackneyed  “they  don’t  belong  here, 
so  send  them  back”  will  engulf  the 
agency  in  a whirlpool  and  perhaps  in 
a slow  and  painful  drowning  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 

The  local  department  of  public  wel- 
fare as  the  parent  agency  will  essen- 
tially be  interested  in  other  agencies — 
those  which  are  coming  into  the  com- 
munity for  the  first  time  and  those 
which  are  supplementing  an  already 
established  function.  The  USO,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  local  private  agencies 
are  already  trying  to  define  and  re- 
define their  functions  as  related  . to 
existing  needs.  Yet  the  department 
of  public  welfare  must  accept  realis- 
tically the  fact  that  orientation  for 
them  will  be  a more  simplified  process 
than  for  an  entirely  new  agency  com- 
ing into  the  community  or  for  the 
established  agency  with  a more  strict 
limitation  of  function. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  aban- 
doned children,  unmarried  mothers, 
delinquent  adolescents,  and  children 
requiring  temporary  placement  plans 
has  not  been  unexpected.  Often  it  is 
necessary  to  jolt  people  from  their 
lethargy  and  optimistic  enthusiasm 
about  “more  employment  and  better 
times”  by  pointing  out  that  these  sit- 
uations are  concomitant  with  boom 
towns,  transiency,  and  unstable  family 
(See  DEFENSE  PRESSURE,  Page  2) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
tlie  jails;  be  is  seeking  employment 
for  his  charges;  he  is  placing  children 
in  foster  homes;  he  is  arguing  with 
the  jailers  and  the  sheriffs;  and  he  is 
even  collared  by  a court  officer  and 
is  about  to  be  thrust  out.  Time  flies 
— one,  two,  three,  chaises  are  worn 
out  and  now  John  Augustus  is  riding 
in  the  fourth.  John  Augustus 
travels  one  thousand,  two  thousand, 
five  thousand,  and  now  he  is  travel- 
ling his  fifteen-thousandth  mile. 
John  Augustus  bails  one  hundred, 
two  hundred,  three  hundred,  five 
hundred,  and  now  he  is  bailing  his 
nineteen-hundredth  prisoner.  John 
Augustus  is  ageing,  John  Augustus 
is  strolling  around.  He  is  no  longer 
at  the  court;  he  is  no  longer  council- 
ing;  he  is  no  longer  arguing.  It  is 
1859  and  John  Augustus,  the  first 
probation  officer,  the  pioneer  proba- 
tion officer  is  dead  at  seventy-five. 

John  Augustus  fades  from  the 
vision  of  our  modern  probation 
officer.  The  pictures  now  become 
scarce,  become  dim,  but  then  become 
slowly  brighter,  and  finally  sparkle 
radiantly  as  they  march  triumphantly 
in  review.  The  name  of  John  Mur- 
ray Spear,  former  co-worker  of  John 
Augustus,  glimmers  timidly  and  then 
quaveringly  passes  away.  The  year 
1869,  the  year  a law  is  passed  in 
Massachusettes  to  provide  a visiting 
agent,  an  officer,  for  children,  looms 
momentarily  and  reluctantly  disap- 
pears. The  name  of  Rufus  R.  Cook, 
Father  Cook,  voluntary  probation 
officer  for  children  hazily  assumes 
form  in  187  2,  becomes  more  distinct, 
and  dominates  the  scene  for  six 
years. 

Now  the  year  1878  bursts  forth 
with  comet  like  brightness  and  comet 
like  suddenness  and  Michael  F. 
Flatley  is  haranguing  before  the  law 
making  body  of  Massachusettes.  A 
law  is  passed  which  provides  for  the 
first  paid  probation  officer.  Legis- 
lators are  assembled,  they  debate 
hotly,  they  argue,  and  in  1880  pro- 
bation officers  are  extended  to  cities 
and  towns  in  Massachusettes,  and  in 
18  91  the  first  state-wide  probation 
law  is  born. 

Probation  is  now  on  the  march  as 
people  gather  in  other  communities 
in  other  states  to  discuss  its  virtues; 
as  legislators  of  state  upon  state  vote 
for  probation  laws;  as  governors 
scratch  their  names  to  the  laws. 
Now  strange  people  in  strange  lands 
whisper,  talk,  shout  and  demand  for 
probation  as  its  ideals,  its  methods 
are  extended  to  England,  to  Eng- 
land’s colonies,  and  to  Holland.  A 
world  revolution  in  the  treatment  of 
society’s  offenders  has  taken  place. 
A National  Probation  Association  is 
formed;  conferences  on  probation 
are  held;  and  there  are  now  five 
thousand  and  more  paid  probation 
officers. 

Young  men  and  young  women  are 
studying  psychology,  mental  hygiene, 
sociology  and  other  subjects  in  our 


colleges  and  in  our  graduate  schools 
in  order  to  train  themselves  as  pro- 
bation officers.  Probation,  a scien- 
tific method  of  treating  convicted 
offenders  within  the  community  and 
within  the  home  and  thereby  re- 
forming them  with  a consequent  pro- 
tection to  society,  has  now  become  a 
profession. 

The  door  to  the  juvenile  court 
swings  open.  It  closes  and  the 
judge,  the  Forsyth  County  Juvenile 
Court  judge,  a man  of  legal  training 
and  of  sympathetic  understanding, 
walks  quickly  to  the  swivel  chair. 
The  door  opens;  it  closes.  The  chief 
probation  officer,  a man  of  progres- 
sive spirit  and  a man  responsible  for 
our  present,  modern  juvenile  court, 
hastens  to  another  chair.  The  judge, 
the  chief  probation  officer,  and  our 
modern  probation  officer  prepare  to 
hear  the  case  of  Charles,  a child 
under  16.  Our  probation  officer  has 
awakened  from  his  reverie;  he  has 
awakened  from  his  moving  pictures 
of  a cavalcade  of  probation. 

The  judge,  and  the  probation 
officer  already  know  the  story  of  the 
life  of  Charles.  The  probation  officer 
has  chatted  with  Charles,  his  father, 
his  mother,  his  sister,  his  brother, 
and  even  with  the  witnesses  of  his 
offense.  The  judge  is  already  famil- 
iar with  the  written  report  of  the 
history  of  this  delinquent  child.  And 
even  now  our  probation  officer  is  re- 
peating, and  explaining  the  story  to 
the  listening  attentive  judge. 

Charles  steals,  he  plays  hooky 
from  school;  he  is  disobedient  and 
runs  away  from  home.  Charles,  how- 
ever, is  not  a bad  boy;  he  simply 
feels  lonely,  unhappy,  and  misunder- 
stood. He  is  14,  but  he  is  not  as 
smart  as  his  more  brilliant  brother 
and  sister,  and  children  of  his  own 
age,  and  he  is  in  only  the  sixth 
grade.  He  dislikes  school;  and  his 
teachers,  nagging  him,  dislike 
Charles.  He  is  too  big  to  play  with 
his  classmates  and  too  backward  to 
play  with  the  children  of  his  own 
age.  At  home  he  is  nagged  by  his 
parents,  who  perplexed,  can  not 
understand  why  Charles  is  clumsier 
and  more  backward  than  their  other 
brilliant  children.  Charles’  sister, 
receiving  the  affections  of  her  father 
because  of  her  likeness  to  her 
father’s  former  sweetheart,  now  her 
mother,  jeers  him;  and  his  brother, 
also  criticizes  him.  Charles  feels  un- 
wanted and  unloved.  Still  he  is  a 
boy,  a child,  who  craves  love,  who 
wants  affection,  who  longs  for  atten- 
tion. Where  can  he  secure  this  but 
from  the  companionship  of  other 
lonesome  boys  similar  to  him.  Where 
can  he  secure  attention  but  from  his 
own  misbehavior. 

Charles,  his  father,  and  his  mother 
come  hesitantly  into  the  little  court 
room.  Quietly  the  child  relates  his 
story  in  his  own  way  to  the  sympa- 
thetic ears  of  the  presiding  judge. 
The  mother  and  the  father  then  tell 
their  story,  then  answer  the  neces- 
sary questions  and  are  quiet.  A 
witness  enters  the  room,  speaks 
briefly  and  is  ushered  out.  Another 
witness  appears,  speaks,  and  disap- 
pears. Only  the  judge,  chief  proba- 
tion officer,  a probation  officer,  the 
child,  and  his  parents  are  present 
during  this  confidential  hearing.  The 
court  is  over  and  Charles  is  placed 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  pro- 
bation officer  who  now  can  interpret 
the  cause  of  Charles’  behavior  to  his 
parents,  to  his  teachers,  and  direct 
him  to  healthy,  satisfying  recreation. 

Our  little  court  scene  ends  and  our 
probation  officer,  who  symbolizes  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of 
probation,  ponders.  He  wonders 
about  the  future  of  probation,  and 


DEFENSE  PRESSURE 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
life  wherever  it  is  found. 

The  department  of  public  welfare, 
then,  may  see  its  responsibility  as: 

(1)  Assuming  leadership  in  an  evalua- 
tion of  community  resources  in 
light  of  the  present,  and  perhaps 
future,  situation,  and  helping  in 
every  way  possible  to  integrate 
these  resources  and  mutual  object- 
ives. Actually  the  department  of 
public  welfare  must  be  the  stan- 
dard-setting agency — it  is  accept- 
ed by  the  community;  it  has  been 
established  over  a period  of  years; 
its  structural  framework  is  broad. 

(2)  An  acceptance  of  the  democratic 
philosophy  that  all  children  are 
vitally  important  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  agency  should  not  be- 
come top-heavy  for  any  special 
group.  The  rural  child  who  has 
been  known  to  the  agency  for  a 
period  of  years  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  waif  who  has  toured 
14  different  states  during  the  last 
year  and  is  finally  dramatically 
deserted  in  a trailer  camp.  It  is 
the  child’s  inalienable  right  to 
have  casework  service  of  the 
highest  quality  when  hazards  over 
which  he  has  no  control  deprive 
him  of  family  care  and  protection. 

(3)  Expanding  and  supplementing  the 
agency  resources  now  in  use  for 
children’s  work.  For  the  agency 
accustomed  to  a boarding  home 
program  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
program  and  cognizant  of  its  in- 
herent values,  the  worker  will  not 
be  too  frustrated  at  the  increased 
need  for  this  special  service.  For 
the  agency  which  has  a well-de- 
fined relationship  with  the  juve- 
nile court  and  uses  this  relation- 
ship as  a constructive  tool  in  the 
problems  of  delinquent  adoles- 
cents, the  worker  need  not  be  too 
distraught  by  the  increase  in  cases 
of  young  girls  who  have  come  to 
a community  only  to  find  them- 
selves without  funds  or  friends — 
now  ready  for  exploitation  or  for 
understanding  and  guidance. 

Actually  the  structure  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  must  not  be 
re-vamped  for  an  emergency  situation 
which  proves  colorful  and  challenging 
because  of  its  very  dynamics;  rather 
it  must  reassure  itself  that  each  indi- 
vidual child  is  so  important  that  his 
well-being  must  be  cherished  and  safe- 
guarded in  the  regular  day  by  day 
job. 


wondering  about  the  future  of  his 
own  juvenile  court,  visualizes  it  as 
having  the  best  of  modern  facilities. 
He  visualizes  it  with  a modern  de- 
tention home,  where  the  children 
awaiting  their  court  hearing  may  be 
watched  and  studied  by  trained 
social  workers,  trained  psychiatrists, 
trained  psychologists.  He  visualizes 
its  probation  officers  having  access  to 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  and  phy- 
sicians in  helping  to  treat  the  chil- 
dren under  their  supervision.  He 
sees  the  Forsyth  County  Juvenile 
Court  assuming  its  place  of  leader- 
ship alongside  of  the  older,  longer- 
established,  and  progressive  courts  of 
other  communities  in  the  United 
States.  And  as  our  probation  officer 
leaves  the  court  room,  he  smiles  with 
confidence  as  he  knows  the  citizens 
of  his  community,  believing  in  the 
necessity  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  their  children,  believing  that  the 
intelligent  treatment  of  its  delin- 
quents and  of  its  offenders  is  the  best 
protection  to  the  community,  will  ask 
and  will  demand  the  best  juvenile 
court  and  the  best  probation  service. 


CONSERVATION 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
later.  He  was  then  the  most  notorious 
bootlegger  and  all-round  criminal  that 
that  particular  section  of  the  state 
produced.  His  long  suit  was  finding 
some  loophole  or  technicality  in  the 
law. 

One  time  he  took  advantage  of  a law 
which  did  not  allow  the  issuance  of 
a warrant  on  Sunday  for  certain 
classes  of  crime — selling  whiskey  at 
a camp  meeting  being  one  of  these 
offenses!  He  made  all  of  his  prepara- 
tions and  opened  up  at  1 a.m.  one 
Sunday  morning  at  a very  well-attend- 
ed camp  meeting  and  sold  liquor  very 
cheerfully  until  10  p.m.  Sunday  night, 
when  he  folded  his  tent  and  disap- 
peared! He  took  a two-hour  start  of 
the  officers,  who  had  to  wait  for  a 
warrant  to  be  sworn  out  on  Monday 
morning! 

Smart?  Yes,  but  some  of  his  later 
crimes  were  just  brutal  and  he  ended 
his  life  rather  tragically,  when  it 
should  have  been  just  beginning.  This 
is  a sample  of  some  of  the  waste  that 
society  allowed  in  the  not  so  long  ago. 

Many  things  have  happened  in  re- 
cent years.  The  appalling  price  of 
crime,  the  alarming  decline  in  the 
birth  rate,  and  maybe  just  plain 
Christianity,  have  all  combined  to 
turn  our  thoughts  to  these  less  fav- 
ored children  so  that  at  the  present 
time  a child  may  enter  an  institution 
although  he  is  tubercular,  although  he 
may  be  crippled,  although  his  men- 
tality may  be  low,  and  though  he  may 
already  have  attained  an  unsavory 
reputation. 

How  has  this  affected  the  institu- 
tion? Has  it  lowered  the  level  of 
intelligence?  Has  it  lowered  the 
standing  of  the  product  of  these  in- 
stitutions? To  the  amazement  of  some 
calamity  howlers,  it  has  done  neither. 
Standing  in  school  work  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  graduates  have  in  no 
sense  been  lowered  by  what  appeared 
to  be  children  of  less  promise.  In  so 
many  instances  it  has  turned  out  that 
what  made  a child  appear  less  promis- 
ing was  lack  of  the  very  necessities  of 
life,  and  when  these  things  were  fur- 
nished that  child  commenced  to  blos- 
som like  a flower. 

What  has  been  the  effect  on  the 
general  public,  how  have  they  respond- 
ed to  the  change  in  policies  of  child- 
caring institutions?  For  a time  or- 
phanage superintendents  looked  on 
this  change  with  misgivings.  They 
were  afraid  of  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  the  per  capita  cost,  because  nat- 
urally a child  that  is  sickly,  or  in  any 
way  a physical  or  disciplinary  prob- 
lem, is  a more  expensive  person  to 
handle  than  a perfectly  normal,  well- 
behaved,  smart  child. 

Special  medical  treatments  are  ex- 
pected. Hospital  care  runs  up  the  per 
capita  cost,  and  those  who  direct  the 
affairs  of  our  institutions  were  afraid 
of  the  effect  this  might  have  on  the 
giving  public. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that 
where  the  giving  public  has  been  in- 
formed of  what  is  taking  place,  it  has 
approved  most  enthusiastically  and 
has  responded  in  ways  that  amply 
take  care  of  whatever  increased  cost 
there  may  be  in  such  a program. 

It  can  be  stated  definitely  as  a fact 
that  our  country  at  large,  and  North 
Carolina  in  particular,  has  changed  its 
thinking  toward  the  children  in  its 
midst.  No  longer  are  people  looking 
with  a complacent  eye  on  the  discard- 
ing of  any  class  of  children  as  waste 
product,  but  are  enthusiastically  turn- 
ing their  thoughts  to  see  that  every 
child,  well-favored  or  ill-favored,  shall 
get  his  chance. 
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Forsyth  County  and  Winston-Salem 
Dedicate  New  Welfare  and  Juvenile 
Court  Center  to  Continued  Progress 
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NEW  FORSYTH  COUNTY  UNIT 


Front  view  of  the  new  $60,000  Forsyth  welfare-health  center,  which  contains 
the  administrative  offices  and  other  sections  of  the  Forsyth  county  welfare 
department.  One  entire  side  of  the  wing  to  the  left  is  devoted  to  quarters 
for  the  juvenile  court.  The  left  side  of  the  wing  houses  the  business  office. 
The  entire  building  is  finished  in  natural  pine,  with  light  green  walls  and 
equipped  with  fluorescent  lighting.  Cross-ventilation  and  ample  lighting  is 
provided  for  every  section  of  the  building.  The  exterior  is  of  red  and  white 
brick.  There  are  private  entrances  for  all  employees.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  a modern  telephone  exchange  system.  The  building  is  on  the  same 
block  with  the  city  health  center  and  the  city-county  venereal  disease  clinic. 


Co-ordinated  Program 
Expected  to  Result  in 
Much  Service  to  the 
Community 

By  A.  W.  Cline,  Superintendent. 

October  1,  1941,  was  a memorable 
day  in  the  annals  of  public  welfare 
and  juvenile  court  work  in  Winston- 
Salem.  On  that  day  the  new  $60,000 
welfare  center  was  opened  and  the 
recently  coordinated  social  work  set-up 
moved  in.  The  building  houses  all 
departments  of  the  public  welfare  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  the  new  juvenile 
court  of  Forsyth  county,  which  was 
formed  a year  ago  by  combining  the 
city  and  county  units.  The  county 
welfare  department  and  the  Associat- 
ed Charities  were  also  consolidated 
July,  1940,  thus  forming  the  expanded 
public  relief  organization,  which  han- 
dles all  public  welfare  activities  car- 
ried on  in  the  city  and  county. 

Approximately  two  years  ago,  a 
local  Citizens’  Committee  was  formed 
to  study  all  phases  of  public  welfare, 
juvenile  court  and  other  relief  and 
character  building  activities.  One  re- 
sult of  this  study  was  a recommenda- 
tion to  the  city  and  county  authorities 
that  the  Associated  Charities,  a semi- 
private relief  agency,  the  county  wel- 
fare department,  the  city  juvenile 
court,  the  county  juvenile  court,  the 
city  detention  quarters  all  be  consoli- 
dated under  the  direction  of  the  county 
welfare  department. 

One  large  organization  was  formed 
and  for  a year  functioned  in  very  in- 
adequate quarters  in  two  store  build- 
ings near  the  center  of  the  city.  It 
was  agreed  when  the  consolidation 
went  into  effect  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible adequate  quarters  would  be  pro- 
vided to  house  the  new  organization. 
Work  was  started  on  the  building 
early  in  April  of  this  year,  and  was 
rushed  to  completion  in  time  for  oc- 
cupancy October  1. 

Adequate  quarters  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  new  building  for  the  new 
juvenile  court,  which  is  now  operating 
with  Ransom  S.  Averitt,  a socially- 
minded  young  attorney,  as  judge. 
Judge  Averitt  has  very  noticeable -.and 
outstanding  qualifications  along  this 
line.  A.  W.  Cline,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  public  welfare  and  chief 
probation  officer  for  the  county,  con- 
tinued in  the  same  capacity  with  the 
consolidated  organization.  The  court 
meets  twice  a week  in  one  of  the  best- 
planned  and  most  attractive  court- 
rooms in  the  entire  country.  It  is  not 
so  very  large,  but  is  adequate  for  all 
occasions.  It  is  simply  furnished, 
with  a neat  walnut  desk  and  sturdy 
chairs  to  match.  Appropriate  pic- 
tures will  adorn  the  walls.  The  in- 
terior of  the  courtroom,  as  well  as  of 


A.  W.  CLINE 


Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  De- 
partment and  Chief  Probation  Officer, 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Forsyth  County, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  who  has  served 
in  this  capacity  for  seventeen  years. 
His  dreams  of  a coordinated  set-up  for 
welfare  and  juvenile  court  work  was 
realized  during  the  past  year,  and  to- 
day he  heads  an  agency  with  a staff 
of  thirty-seven  workers,  housed  in  a 
modern  new  building,  which  was 
planned  exactly  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  being  used. 

Mr.  Cline  is  a member  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Council  of  the  National  Pro- 
bation Association,  various  other  so- 
cial work  organizations  and  is  active 
in  the  civic  life  of  his  city. 


the  entire  building,  is  finished  in 
natural  white  pine,  with  light  green 
walls.  The  courtroom  gives  the  vis- 
itor a feeling  of  easiness  and  comfort 
upon  entrance. 

The  juvenile  court  is  staffed  by 
Judge  Averitt  and  four  well-trained 
juvenile  court  and  child  welfare 
workers.  James  H.  Shaw,  who  has 
been  with  the  department  for  more 
than  a year,  is  in  charge  of  boys  work 
in  the  city.  Edward  S.  Haswell,  who 
came  to  the  department  a few  months 
ago,  is  handling  boys  work  in  the 
rural  area  and  at  the  same  time  is 
doing  adult  parole  supervision.  Mrs. 
Marion  Wilson,  Negro  worker,  is  in 
charge  of  girls  of  her  own  race.  Miss 
Merle  Byars  is  doing  the  girls  work 
for  whites.  Both  women  workers  are 
handling  child  placement  and  adop- 
tions in  connection  with  their  juvenile 
court  duties. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  combined  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  37  people, 
18  of  whom  are  trained  caseworkers 

(See  FORSYTH  COUNTY,  page  2) 


Commissioner  Considers 
General  Public  Welfare 
Part  of  Total  Defense 

No  defense  of  the  country  can  be 
termed  “total  defense”  unless  provi- 
sion is  made  to  care  for  the  general 
welfare  and  health  of  the  people,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Bost,  State  welfare  commis- 
sioner, said  in  calling  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
in  designating  a special  day  in  No- 
vember as  “health  and  welfare  day.” 

“Only  a fit  nation  can  defend  itself,” 
she  said  and  “we  should  emphasize  the 
importance  of  a healthy  and  secure 
population  as  a foundation  for  strong 
military  defense  and  to  minimize  in 
each  community  economic  and  social 
disturbances  caused  by  various  phases 
of  the  defense  program.” 

“We  in  North  Carolina  have  felt  the 
increased  pressure,”  the  commissioner 
said,  “in  heavier  demands  upon  county 
welfare  departments  to  investigate 
claims  of  dependency  under  the  se- 
lective service  system  and  in  numerous 
social  problems  resulting  from  an  un- 
usual influx  of  population  in  certain 
centers  of  the  State. 

“Insufficient  facilities  to  afford 
proper  housing,  schooling,  recreation, 
health  and  social  protection  of  young 
girls  and  women  have  placed  heavy 
responsibilities  upon  all  local  and 
state  governmental  agencies  concerned 
with  these  problems. 

“Only  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  citizens  of  each  community,  and 
not  until  the  people  realize  their  sig- 
nificance, can  anything  be  done  to 
meet  these  intensified  problems  in  an 
adequate  way.” 


CCC  DOING  ITS  BIT  TO 

AID  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


The  commanding  officer  of  the 
Marine  Barracks,  New  River,  North 
Carolina,  where  two  CCC  companies 
are  at  work  on  the  Marine  base,  in 
talking  of  only  one  phase  of  CCC  effort 
there,  said  recently:  “The  fire  pre- 
suppression program  which  heretofore 
was  carried  on  by  a battalion  of  regu- 
lar Marines,  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  CCC  in  order  to  release  these 
Marines  for  other  duty.  As  there  are 
approximately  85,000  acres  of  heavily 
wooded  lands  on  the  Marine  reserva- 
tion, this  work  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance in  national  defense  work  in  this 
area.” 

Emergency  conditions  have  made  in- 
roads on  the  planned  projects  on  some 
military  sites.  Thousands  of  man- 
days  have  been  taken  off  military  as- 
signments in  North,  South,  East  and 
West,  to  fight  forest  fires  on  or  near 
reservations.  Mosquito  control  had 
become  so  urgent  that  in  certain  sec- 
tions this  preventive  task  was  made 
part  of  the  work  assignment.  This  is 
notably  true  at  Camp  Davis,  North 
Carolina,  where  CCC  men  spent  11,869 
man-days  from  April  to  September 
this  year  on  malaria  control  alone. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
the  selection  of  junior  enrollees  in  all 
enrollment  periods. 


Please  check  your  address  on  this 
issue  of  the  News.  If  it  is  not  correct, 
write  the  editor. 
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JUVENILE  COURT  IN  ACTION 


Sambo,  aged  10,  didn’t  like  school,  so  he  began  early  in  the  fall  to  play 
“hooky.”  The  attendance  officer  couldn’t  interest  the  boy  in  regular  attend- 
ance, and  he  continued  to  absent  himself  from  the  “knowledge  factory.”  An 
appearance  in  juvenile  court  followed  by  an  order  that  he  be  placed  on  probation 
in  the  home  of  his  mother,  failed  to  create  a.  desire  for  education.  The  photo- 
graph shows  Sambo  back  in  juvenile  court  for  the  second  time,  after  having 
been  away  from  home  for  several  days,  when  he  was  picked  up  on  the  street 
by  police  officers  and  turned  over  to  Probation  Officer  James  H.  Shaw,  who  is 
asking  Judge  Ransom  S.  Averitt  to  allow  him  to  find  a suitable  rural  boarding 
home  for  the  boy.  The  boy’s  mother  and  the  judge  agreed  that  this  was  the 
proper  course  to  follow.  Sambo  declared  he  would  stay  in  “de  cawntry”  and 
go  to  school. 
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in  the  family,  court  and  child  welfare 
field.  High  standards  in  the  selection 
of  personnel  are  being  employed  in 
the  new  organization. 

The  consolidated  program  has  been 
operating  for  a little  more  than  a 
year  and  everything  seems  to  be  go- 
ing along  splendidly.  The  court,  being 
so  closely  tied  up  with  the  general 
county  welfare  program,  has  resources 
not  available  in  places  that  do  not 
have  a coordinated  plan.  All  of  the 
case  records  and  caseworkers  in  the 
general  relief  and  public  assistance 
divisions  are  proving  very  helpful  to 
the  workers  directly  connected  with 
the  court. 

The  new  building  and  consolidated 
organization  is  the  dream  of  17  years 
of  the  present  superintendent  and 
chief  probation  officer.  He  has  had 
the  cooperation  of  public  spirited  citi- 
zens, members  of  boards  and  others 
in  bringing  to  a culmination  ideas 
which  he  has  advanced  for  a long 
time.  The  present  superintendent  has 
seen  the  organization  grow  from  a 
small,  one-room  office,  in  the  basement 
of  the  court  house,  with  a staff  of  two 
people,  to  a building  that  covers  ap- 
proximately 20,000  feet  of  floor  space, 
with  37  workers.  It  was  his  privilege 
to  assist  the  architect  in  planning  the 
new  building  and  everything  possible 
was  done  for  the  convenience  of  the 
workers  and  the  comfort  of  the  clients. 

The  welfare  department  occupies 
the  entire  first  floor  and  the  client 
enters  through  a spacious  waiting 
room.  Private  rooms  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  interviewing  clients  and 
probationers,  where  they  may  talk  in 
confidence  to  their  caseworkers  and 
probation  officers.  All  employees  have 
light,  airy  quarters  for  work.  Case- 
workers are  not  required  to  parade 
around  through  the  waiting  room  in 
order  to  see  their  clients  and  other 
visitors.  They  also  have  private  dic- 
tation rooms,  with  a dictaphone  in- 
stalled in  each. 

No  clients  are  seen  in  the  office,  ex- 
cept by  appointment  with  the  case- 
workers in  their  regular  interview 
rooms.  There  is  also  especial  ar- 
rangement made  for  first  interviews 
and  applications,  and  this  work  is  in 
charge  of  a trained  intake  worker. 
The  business  and  statistical  offices  are 
the  most  modern  to  be  found  any- 
where, and  are  in  charge  of  an  expe- 
rienced bookkeeper  and  certified  pub- 
lic accountant.  The  administrative 
offices  are  all  conveniently  arranged 
and  well-located  with  reference  to  the 
other  part  of  the  building.  The  files 
are  easily  accessible  to  all  who  use 
them.  The  building  is  lighted  through- 
out with  fluorescent  lighting,  giving 
a daylight  effect. 

The  new  building  is  located  on  a 
large  lot  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
city  and  adjoins  the  health  center, 
where  various  clinics  are  operated  by 
the  city  and  county.  The  second  floor 
of  the  new  building  is  occupied  by 


administrative  offices  of  the  county 
health  department.  Thus,  all  neces- 
sary facilities  for  examination  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  are  available  and 
within  easy  reach  of  those  who  may 
need  this  type  of  service.  In  fact,  the 
new  building  is  a part  of  a well- 
planned  health  and  social  work  center. 

Psychiatric  and  psychological  serv- 
ices are  also  available  in  the  city.  The 
Child  Guidance  Clinic,  operated  under 
the  direction  of  the  new  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine,  is  available  for 
use  by  the  court,  and  two  local  col- 
leges offer  psychological  services.  The 
two  city  municipal  hospitals,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored,  are  located 
within  a short  distance  of  the  new 
building. 

The  welfare  department  and  the 
juvenile  court  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  have  children  and 
adults  examined.  Much  valuable  as- 
sistance to  the  combined  organization 
is  being  rendered  through  the  various 
clinics. 

Winston-Salem  now  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
country  the  value  of  a coordinated 
program  for  all  public  welfare,  juve- 
nile court,  child  welfare  and  health 
services.  The  facilities  here  are  so 
numerous  and  convenient  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  any  child,  or  adult, 
failing  to  have  the  proper  medical, 
psychiatric  or  psychological  examina- 
tions. 


RECOMMENDS  SWSNG  ARTICLE 


Dr.  James  Watson,  state  department 
of  mental  hygiene  director,  has  highly 
recommended  an  article  by  one  of  the 
nation’s  foremost  radio  news  analysts 
written  about  the  country’s  No.  1 so- 
cial worker. 

Said  Dr.  Watson:  “Every  social 
worker  in  America  should  read  the 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Harry  Hopkins, 
the  nation’s  No.  1 social  service 
worker,  by  Raymond  Gram  Swing  in 
Look,  October  21,  1941.  It  gives  in- 
formation, inspiration  and  basic  op- 
timism. The  article  is  entitled 
‘World’s  Most  Important  Contact 
Man’.” 


McNutt  Says  Blind  Aid 
Averages  Highest  Of 
Assistance  Payments 


Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  announced  recently 
that  while  more  than  half  of  the  aged 
and  the  blind  receiving  public  as- 
sistance are  getting  $20  a month  or 
over,  only  15  percent  of  dependent 
children  receive  $20  or  more  per 
child. 

Mr.  McNutt  stated  that  data  fur- 
nished by  the  states  to  the  Social 
Security  Board  indicate  that  pay- 
ments to  the  blind  average  higher 
than  those  to  the  aged,  and  that  old- 
age  assistance  payments,  in  turn,  are 
much  larger  than  payments  per  child 
under  the  program  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children. 

“While  the  higher  level  of  pay- 
ments to  blind  people  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  special  services 
needed  by  sightless  persons,”  the 
administrator  said,  “the  difference 
in  payments  for  the  aged  and  for 
dependent  children  is  more  difficult 
to  explain.  Requirements  for  food, 
clothes,  shelter,  and  other  basic  liv- 
ing expenses  would  seem  to  be  as 
great  for  children  as  for  old  people. 
Moreover,  since  children  need  the 
care  and  guidance  of  a parent  or 
other  adult,  the  amount  of  their 
allowance  may  also  have  to  cover  the 
needs  of  these  other  persons  in  the 
home.” 

Mr.  McNutt  added  that  payments 
of  less  than  $10  per  child  are  made 
to  37  percent  of  the  children  aided. 
Allowances  below  this  figure  are 
made  to  only  12  percent  of  those  re- 
ceiving aid  to  the  blind  and  13  per- 
cent of  those  receiving  old-age  as- 
sistance, and  most  of  these  low 
payments  are  largely  found  in  just 
a few  states. 

Information  on  public  assistance 
payments  reported  by  the  states,  Mr. 
McNutt  said,  show  that  1,000,000  old 
people,  27,000  blind  persons,  and 
135,000  children,  are  receiving  a 


Osborne  Group  Finishes 
North  Carolina  Survey 


During  September  the  field  work  in 
the  [Osborne]  Association’s  survey  of 
North  Carolina’s  training  schools  for 
delinquent  children  was  completed,  and 
the  reports  are  now  being  written  for 
publication  in  Volume  IV  of  the  Hand- 
book of  American  Institutions  for 
delinquent  juveniles.  The  Virginia 
institutions  and  the  children’s  bureau 
of  that  state  were  surveyed  in  May 
and  June  of  this  year. 

The  association’s  representatives  on 
the  North  Carolina  survey  were  Mr. 
MacCormick,  Mr.  Kinney,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Barger,  an  expert  in  child  wel- 
fare who  has  done  field  work  for  the 
United  States  Children’s  Bureau  and 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
and  who  was  engaged  for  the  duration 
of  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
surveys.  These  three  also  constituted 
the  survey  staff  in  Virginia,  with  the 
addition  of  Edward  L.  Johnstone, 
superintendent  of  the  State  Colony  at 
Woodbine,  N.  J.,  whose  services  were 
made  available  to  the  association  for 
that  period. 

The  four  North  Carolina  schools  are 
the  two  for  white  boys,  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School  at  Concord 
and  the  Eastern  Carolina  Training- 
School  at  Rocky  Mount,  with  about 
380  and  110  boys  respectively;  and  the 
State  Home  and  Industrial  School  at 
Eagle  Springs,  a school  for  about  170 
white  girls  known  locally  as  Samar- 
cand  Manor.  There  is  no  state  school 
for  Negro  girls  in  North  Carolina. 

The  association’s  representatives 
were  shown  every  possible  courtesy 
and  were  given  full  cooperation  in  the 
survey  by  the  superintendents  and 
their  staffs,  as  well  as  by  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost,  commissioner  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Wade 
N.  Cashion,  director  of  the  division 
of  institutions  and  corrections  in  the 
department,  and  Edwin  Gill,  North 
Carolina’s  parole  commissioner,  who 
gave  invaluable  assistance.  Mr.  Mac- 
Cormick and  Mr.  Kinney  had  a brief 
but  pleasant  and  encouraging  confer- 
ence with  Governor  J.  Melville  Brough- 
ton.— Reprint  from  October  1941  News 
Bulletin  of  the  Osborne  Association, 
New  York  City. 
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monthly  allowance  of  $20  or  over. 
Altogether,  some  3,000,000  needy 
men,  women  and  children,  including 
over  2,000,000  aged,  55,000  blind, 
and  900,000  dependent  children,  are 
receiving  aid  under  the  Federal- 
State  program  for  public  assistance. 

Plans  for  old-age  assistance  ap- 
proved by  the  Social  Security  Board 
are  now  in  operation  in  all  the  states 
and  territories;  for  aid  to  the  blind 
in  43  states  and  territories;  and  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  44 
states  and  territories. 
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1941  Leaves  Welfare  Services 
Facing  Greater  Responsibility 

e 


Boarding  Home 
Mothers’  Problems 
In  Rearing  Children 

By  Mrs.  Lii.lie  Simmons  Johnson 

I know  from  experience  there  are 
times  in  a boarding  home  mother’s 
life  that  are  very  discouraging.  I 
am  in  my  early  thirties  and  have  four 
children  of  my  own,  three  boys  and 
a girl.  In  addition  to  these  I have 
four  boarding  children  with  me  to- 
day. During  the  last  four  years  I 
have  cared  for  a total  of  eight  differ- 
ent boarding  children  so  that  I am 
all  too  familiar  with  the  never  end- 
ing, ironing,  scrubbing  and  cooking. 

Throughout  my  life  I have  been 
interested  in  all  kinds  of  children, 
especially  crippled  children.  For  a 
long  time,  in  my  ignorance,  I con- 
sidered boys  and  girls  who  had  been 
before  the  juvenile  court  as  crimi- 
nals. Perhaps  I was  afraid  the 
juvenile  court  wards  would  influence 
adversely  my  own  three  boys  and  my 
girl.  Maybe  it  was  just  a notion 
absorbed  from  the  way  a lot  of  people 
think  of  these  delinquent  children. 
In  spite  of  all  I made  application  to 
establish  a boarding  home.  At  that 
time  I was  twenty-seven  and  had  only 
my  three  boys. 

The  worker  who  visited  my  home, 
when  I was  considering  taking  chil- 
dren to  board,  told  me  of  a thirteen- 
year-old  girl  whom  she  had  in  mind. 
This  girl  did  not  have  a very  good 
background  and  was  reported  as  hard 
to  manage  but  I decided  to  take  her. 
I found  Mary  to  be  a sweet  girl  but 
backward  in  school  and  possessed  of 
the  very  peculiar  habit  of  not  wanting 
but  one  friend  at  a time.  If  her 
teacher  were  on  good  terms  with  her 
she  did  not  care  whether  we  at  home 
were  or  not.  Later  this  way  of  be- 
having made  trouble  and  confusion  in 
our  family.  After  Mary  had  been 
with  us  about  two  years  I decided,  our 
home  would  run  more  smoothly  with- 
out her.  She  was  placed  in  a board- 
ing school  and  I have  never  regretted 
letting  her  go. 

The  Smith  boy  and  girl  were 
brought  to  live  with  me.  I was  told 
the  boy  might  give  me  trouble  but  I 
soon  found  he  had  been  whipped  too 
much.  As  a sort  of  revenge  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  striking  his  sister  very 
hard  blows  which  naturally  made  her 
afraid  of  him.  The  sister  turned  out 
to  be  the  favorite  of  all  the  children 
we  ever  had  live  with  us,  although 
she  stayed  only  a short  time  until 
her  mother  recovered  from  tubercu- 
losis. My  eldest  son  taught  the 
brother  not  to  pick  on  his  sister  and 
thus  made  a life-long  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  little  girl.  Because 
the  Smith  boy  minded  me  very  well, 
not  from  whipping  but  because  of 
good  treatment,  his  own  mother 
thought  I petted  him. 

Gena,  a little  girl  about  ten,  was 
the  next  boarding  child  brought  to 
me.  She  contracted  pneumonia  and 
while  she  was  still  ill  Sam  was 

(See  BOARDING  HOME,  Page  2) 


By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost 
State  Welfare  Commissioner 

The  close  of  1941  has  placed  upon 
organized  public  welfare  service  a 
greater  responsibility  than  it  has  ever 
faced  before.  Only  a little  more 
than  a year  ago  public  welfare  agen- 
cies were  concerned  primarily  with 
building  economic  and  social  security 
for  the  less  fortunate  portion  of  our 
population.  Now  those  same  agen- 
cies are  faced  with  the  huge  task  of 
coordinating  the  social  security  pro- 
grams with  the  nation’s  war  effort  to 
make  certain  America’s  total  defense 
against  an  all-out  war. 

That  the  maintenance  of  both 
home  security  and  military  security 
will  be  continued  at  the  highest 
possible  levels  has  been  shown  in 
recent  Washington  announcements 
that  the  government  is  planning 
adoption  of  a war  risk  insurance  plan 
similar  to  that  protecting  British 
homes  destroyed  by  conflict. 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  action 
are  already  aware  of  legal  provisions 
safeguarding  their  return  to  their 
old  jobs  after  their  period  of  service. 
The  people  of  North  Carolina  and  of 
the  nation  have  heard  the  voice  of 
the  president  tell  them  that  the 
social  gains  of  the  past  few  years  will 
not  be  lost  in  the  country’s  concen- 
tration upon  production  of  the 
materiel  of  war. 

North  Carolina’s  general  welfare 
program  has  been  more  or  less  con- 
current with  wars.  Following  the 
Civil  War,  the  newly  adopted  Consti- 
tution of  18  68  made  mandatory  upon 
the  legislature  the  establishment  of 
a State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 
At  about  the  time  of  America’s  entry 
into  World  War  I,  the  state’s  welfare 
plan  was  reorganized  and  broadened, 
and  after  the  close  of  that  conflict 
welfare  services  were  established  in 
all  counties  of  North  Carolina  on 
either  a full  or  a part-time  basis. 

Now  again  we  are  lighting  for 
survival  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
North  Carolina  has  contributed  much 
to  that  way  in  the  year  now  closing. 
About  39,300  needy  people  each 
month  received  $4,618,216  in  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  funds  to  supple- 
ment their  regular  income  in  order 
to  provide  a more  decent  standard  of 
living. 

An  average  of  23,300  dependent 
children  were  enabled  to  stay  in  their 
own  homes  or  with  relatives  by  the 
expenditure  of  $1,983,681  in  their 
interest. 

The  total  1941  public  assistance 
payments  from  federal,  state  and 
county  funds  amounted  to  $6,601,897 
as  compared  with  $6,155,110  spent 
for  needy  aged  and  dependent  chil- 
dren in  1940. 

Thus  after  four  and  a half  years 
of  operation  North  Carolina’s  public 
assistance  aid  has  grown  from  little 
or  nothing  to  a sum  sufficient  to  care 
in  part  for  67,600  unfortunate  citi- 
zens a month  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude aid  to  the  blind  administered 


by  the  State  Blind  Commission. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  18  special 
workers  interested  in  children  were 
employed  in  North  Carolina,  and  3 4 
counties  made  use  of  consultative 
services  of  trained  workers  in  hand- 
ling their  child  welfare  problems. 
Counties  and  the  federal  government 
combined  rose  to  meet  the  $53,480 
necessary  for  this  type  of  work. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  state 
welfare  department  has  supervised 
selection  of  10,278  youths  for 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  This 
record  number  of  selectees  returned 
their  relatives  allotments  of  $1,099,- 
880;  retained  $591,888  for  their  own 
immediate  use  and  deposited  to  their 
credit  $497,944  to  be  used  upon 
leaving  the  service.  An  average  of 
6,168  boys  a month  were  in  33  camps 
operating  in  the  state. 

Free  lunches  have  been  given 
108,914  needy,  undernourished 
graded  school  pupils  once  a day  in 
1,437  public  schools.  Thus  there  is 
assured  to  this  many  of  North  Caro- 
lina’s future  citizens  a stronger, 
healthier  body  for  their  adulthood. 

This  phase  of  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  has  been  stressed 
even  more  strongly  in  1941  than  ii 
was  last  year.  December  1941, 
showed  2,795  schools  feeding  208,939 
children  as  compared  with  528 
schools  aiding  119,348  children  in 
December  1940. 

The  department  distributed  a total 
of  48,200,954  pounds  of  surplus  com- 
modities worth  a retail  price  of 
$2,654,056  to  needy  families  and  to 
institutions  and  agencies.  Not  in- 
cluded in  this  total  is  the  17,345,292 
pounds  valued  at  $1,245,503  sent  to 
school  lunch  rooms. 

A year  ago  39,283,650  pounds  of 
food  worth  $2,187,047  was  given  to 
198,042  persons  in  42,303  families. 
At  the  close  of  1941  there  were 
174,155  persons  in  39,460  families 
receiving  these  additional  food  sup- 
plies. 

Initial  tests  in  establishing  a merit 
system  for  all  state  and  county  wel- 
fare employees  were  completed  near 
the  end  of  1941  with  supplementary 
examinations  scheduled  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  new  year.  The 
plan  will  henceforth  give  a tenure  of 
office  to  employees,  provide  for  uni- 
form standards,  salaries  and  pro- 
gressive advancement. 

The  department’s  division  of  insti- 
tutions and  corrections  cooperated 
with  the  Osborne  Association  in  mak- 
ing a survey  of  the  state’s  training 
schools  for  delinquents  and  with 
other  state  and  national  agencies  in 
the  movement  to  establish  classifi- 
cation and  service  centers  for  delin- 
quents picked  up  in  North  Carolina 
defense  areas. 

Inspection  and  licensing  of  board- 
ing homes,  child  placing  agencies, 
recording  of  adoptions,  inspection  of 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  and 
establishment  of  mental  hygiene 
(See  1941  LEAVES,  Page  2) 


Officers  Set  Dates 
For  Six  Conference 
Meetings  in  State 

The  six  district  welfare  conferences 
usually  held  each  fall  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  postponed  in  1941  because 
of  merit  examinations  for  state  and 
county  welfare  workers  will  be  held 
from  March  24  to  April  2,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost,  state  welfare  commissioner  has 
announced. 

The  northeastern  meeting  is  sched- 
uled for  Jackson,  March  24;  central 
at  Chapel  Hill,  March  25;  South- 
eastern at  Fayetteville,  March  28; 
Northwestern  at  Winston-Salem, 
March  31;  Southwestern  at  Charlotte, 
April  2. 

“The  Public  Welfare  Agency  in  a 
United  War  Effort’’  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  six  conferences  this  year. 
County  commissioners,  welfare  board 
members  and  other  local  officers  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions  of  social 
problems  and  headline  speakers  at 
luncheon  sessions  in  each  district  en- 
arge  upon  the  conference  theme. 

Officers  of  the  district  conference 
met  in  Raleigh  with  Mrs.  Bost  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock,  supervisor  of 
personnel  and  county  organization,  to 
;et  the  meeting  dates  and  select  the 
theme  for  discussion. 

Those  present  were:  E.  C.  Hunt, 
Davidson  county  welfare  superin- 
endent,  president  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Superintendents  of 
Public  Welfare;  Miss  Iris  Flythe, 
Northampton,  northeastern  district 
president;  J.  D.  Pegram,  Lee,  presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd,  Chat- 
ham, secretary  of  the  central  district; 
E.  L.  Hauser,  Cumberland,  president, 
and  Mrs.  Kate  McLeod,  Robeson, 
secretary  of  the  southeastern  district; 
G.  C.  Henson,  Jackson,  president,  and 
Mrs.  Eloise  Franks,  Macon,  secretary, 
western  district;  Mrs.  Louise  O.  Nei- 
rirk,  Mecklenburg,  president,  and  O.  G. 
Reynolds,  Richmond,  secretary, 
southwestern  district;  and  Miss  Lillie 
Ervie,  Alleghany,  secretary,  north- 
western district. 

Officers  unable  to  attend  were  A. 
W.  Cline,  Forsyth,  northwestern 
president,  and  A.  H.  Outlaw,  Pasquo- 
tank, northeastern  secretary. 


DR.  RICHIE  HONORED 


Dr.  Richard  F.  Richie,  assistant 
director  of  the  mental  hygiene 
division  in  charge  of  the  children’s 
unit,  was  certified  as  a specialist  in 
psychiatry  by  the  American  Board  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology  at  its 
December  meeting  in  New  York. 

He  has  been  invited  to  participate 
in  a discussion  on  rural  psychiatry  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Orthopsychiatric  Association  which 
will  be  held  in  Detroit  in  February. 

At  the  19  41  meeting,  Dr.  Richie 
organized  and  participated  in  a simi- 
lar discussion  on  state  child-guidance 
clinics. 
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Illness  Fatal  To 
Miss  Lillie  Davis 
Of  Harnett  County 

Miss  Lillie  Davis,  43,  of  Mamers, 
Harnett  county  welfare  superintend- 
ent since  1932,  died  December  30  in 
Highsmith  hospital  at  Fayetteville 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

A native  and  lifelong  resident  of 
Harnett  county,  Miss  Davis  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  R.  Davis.  She  is  survived  by 
one  brother,  W.  C.  Davis  of  Mamers, 
and  two  sisters,  Miss  Bess  Davis  of 
Mamers  and  Mrs.  Molly  Clark  of 
Rocky  Mount. 

She  attended  the  Broadway 
schools,  then  attended  college  and 
went  into  training  as  a nurse  in 
Fayetteville’s  Highsmith  hospital. 
Following  her  graduation  as  a nurse, 
she  held  several  positions  with  the 
hospital,  among  them  superintendent 
of  nurses  and  hospital  dietitian.  She 
left  medical  work  to  take  up  duties 
as  Harnett  welfare  head  in  1932. 

Prior  to  her  nursing  career,  Miss 
Davis  taught  school  in  Harnett 
county  for  a number  of  years.  She 
was  a member  of  Antioch  Baptist 
church  and  was  active  in  other  affairs 
of  her  community. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Antioch  church  and  interment  was 
made  in  the  family  burial  plot.  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Howard,  pastor  of  Buies 
Creek  Baptist  church,  and  Rev.  J.  F. 
Menius,  Raleigh  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, officiated. 

Miss  Eunice  Broadwall,  caseworker 
in  the  county  welfare  department, 
has  been  named  acting  superintend- 
ent until  a successor  to  Miss  Davis 
can  be  appointed  from  the  merit 
system  register. 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


Transfers 

Lucy  Rose  Linn,  JCW,  Anson  to 
Alamance;  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Shepard, 
SCW,  Craven  to  Durham;  Mrs.  Rober- 
son, SCW,  Johnston  to  Onslow; 
Tecoah  Harner,  JCW,  Cleveland  to 
New  Hanover;  Mrs.  Alice  Shelley 
Wright,  JCW,  Columbus  to  New  Han- 
over; Ellen  L.  Trigg,  SBCPW  to 
Travelers  Aid,  Fla.;  Mrs.  Lessie  Toler 
Fleming,  SBCPW  to  Durham. 

Employed : - 

Mrs.  Virginia  Freeman,  CWA,  Lee; 
Mrs.  Beatrice  D.  Clark,  CWA,  Guil- 
ford; Mabel  Pitzer,  JCW,  Forsyth; 
J.  R.  Raper,  SPW,  Brunswick. 

Resigned 

Selma  Arner,  JCW,  Forsyth;  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Elmore,  CA,  Swain;  Mrs. 
Velma  Murphy,  steno.,  Duplin;  Mrs. 
Katherine  West,  steno.,  Craven;  Miss 
Aline  Purser,  steno.,  Craven. 

At  School 

Maybelle  Cotton,  CA,  U.  of  Pa. 


BOARDING  HOME 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
brought  to  us  because  of  a great 
emergency  in  his  life.  I felt  I had 
my  share  of  trouble  then,  especially 
when  I saw  his  worn  out  shoes,  his 
long  hair  and  discovered  that  he  had 
a good  case  of  the  itch.  However, 
the  doctor  who  made  daily  visits  to 
Gena  began  treating  Sam  also.  Soon 
after,  with  new  shoes,  a good  haircut 
and  the  itch  all  gone,  Sam  was  ready 
for  school.  He  turned  out  to  be  a 
loyal  and  dependable  boy,  even  will- 
ing to  get  into  trouble  to  protect 
some  of  the  smaller  children. 

Gena  was  removed  in  a few  weeks 
to  a free  home  where  it  was  thought 
she  could  work  her  way  and  so  save 
the  county  money.  I knew  she  wasn’t 
strong  enough  to  work  her  way, 
either  in  strength  of  body  or  mind. 
I wasn’t  troubled  long.  Soon  the 
mistake  was  discovered  and  she  was 
brought  back  to  me.  Gena  has  grown 
into  a large  girl  now,  her  remaining 
fault  being  carelessness.  I bought 
unbreakable  dishes  for  everyday  use 
because  she  broke  so  many.  When 
she  broke  my  electric  dishwasher  by 
pulling  on  the  spray  head  just  to  see 
what  would  happen  it  was  almost  too 
much.  Yes,  it  does  take  patience 
with  children! 

James  was  a juvenile  court  boy, 
ten  years  old,  and  had  been  before 
the  court  for  the  second  time.  I 
knew  that  if  I failed  to  manage  him 
he  would  be  sent  to  a training  school 
and  I hated  for  that  to  happen.  When 
a child  comes  to  me  I usually  let  him 
do  about  what  he  wants  for  a short 
time  so  I can  learn  his  habits  before 
beginning  to  tell  him  what  he  should 
and  should  not  do.  James  liked  to 
handle  matches  and  bother  the  pigs 
and  chickens.  He  bragged  about 
killing  a pig  and  setting  a straw  field 
on  fire.  Naturally  this  made  me  un- 
easy and  I told  him  very  plainly  not 
to  carry  matches,  shoot  the  hens  and 
run  the  hogs.  When  he  failed  to 
obey,  I gave  him  an  old  fashioned 
switching,  the  only  one  I have  had  to 
give  him.  Now  he  is  making  good 
grades  in  school  and  gets  “A”  on 
conduct. 

There  was  John,  only  four  years 
old  and  very  stubborn.  Because  he 
was  the  baby  of  our  foster  family  we 
tried  to  pet  him  into  minding  but 
soon  found  it  wouldn’t  work.  To 
make  it  worse,  he  seemed  to  resent  a 
woman  but  thought  my  husband  was 
great.  So  daddy,  by  using  a little 
Peachtree  switch,  helped  me  to  bring 
the  child  out  of  his  stubbornness. 

But  Billy — to  say  he  was  peculiar 
would  be  putting  it  mildly.  He  had 
us  watching  him  closely  just  to  see 
what  would  happen  next.  He  took 
money  out  of  my  pocketbook,  hid  my 
garden  seed  under  rocks,  took  my 
tablespoons  to  the  barn  and  hid  them 
in  the  hay,  slipped  fountain  pens  at 
school  and  dropped  them  in  the  toilet 
to  keep  us  from  finding  them.  He 
would  tell  a dozen  stories  to  cover  up 
one. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  just  how 
he  was  broken  of  these  habits.  I 
believe  talking  to  him  had  as  much 
effect  as  anything  except,  perhaps, 
the  other  children  kidding  him  about 
his  escapades.  Billie  doesn’t  give 
any  more  trouble  than  the  rest  of  the 
children  now.  I think  having  a home 
of  his  own  and  being  wisely  corrected 
was  all  he  needed. 

Yes,  the  last  five  years  have  been 
full  of  hard  work  but  I have  been 
happy.  Occasionally  there  are  noises 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  that  give 
me  a contented  feeling.  I can  hear 
John  pitter-patting,  putting  back  on 


the  bed  the  covers  he  has  kicked  off 
rather  than  calling  me  to  do  it.  I 
like  the  times  we  gather  around  the 
fire  to  study.  I l.ke  to  see  my  own 
son  and  my  foster  daughter  racing  to 
see  who  can  get  the  highest  stack  of 
clothes  as  they  finish  the  ironing  I 
haven’t  had  time  to  get  done  through 
the  week.  To  hire  this  done  would 
take  the  money  we  use  for  our 
regular  Saturday  night  trip  to  town 
and  all  its  thrills. 

What  child  wouldn’t  rather  wear 
a shirt  that  has  not  been  ironed  by 
experienced  hands  and  enjoy  the 
looked-forward-to  movie  and  ice 
cream  cone  than  to  sit  quietly  at 
home  in  a stilly  starched  and  well- 
pressed  collar?  I find  there  are 
different  ways  of  keeping  children 
happy.  I find  whipping  every  time  is 
not  what  a child  needs.  I never  whip 
one  because  he  makes  a mistake  or 
just  to  satisfy  myself,  but  only  when 
I am  sure  it  would  do  him  good. 

Among  the  parents  of  the  children 
I keep  I found  some  to  be  all  right. 
Some  day  I hope  I’ll  get  nerve  enough 
to  ask  a certain  mother  not  to  smoke 
before  her  son  with  whom  I have 
worked  so  had  to  break  up  this  habit. 
Three-fourths  of  the  children  I take 
have  the  tobacco  habit,  but  I usually 
find  that  given  a choice  they  had 
much  rather  have  chewing  gum. 

The  worker  who  helped  in  getting 
my  home  licensed  in  the  beginning 
has  been  our  worker  most  of  the 
time.  She  has  been  a great  help  to 
me,  always  understanding  all  our 
difficulties.  I owe  much  of  my  suc- 
cess to  her  and  to  my  motto — “Do 
unto  other  people’s  children  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  yours.” 

Yes,  there  is  a lot  to  discourage. 
However,  when  I receive  a letter  from 
the  child  who  was  my  foster  daughter 
for  a year  and  who  is  now  making 
good  in  a nearby  high  school  saying: 
“I’m  coming  back  to  you  as  often  as 
I can  for  it  sure  seems  like  home  to 
me.  Tell  all  the  children  “hello”  and 
to  you,  mama,  dad  and  the  baby,  1 
give  my  love — well,  it’s  things  like 
that  that  make  me  feel  it’s  a privilege 
to  be  a foster  mother. 


MISS  TRIGG  RESIGNS 

Miss  Ellen  Lyon  Trigg,  consultant 
for  boarding  homes  with  the  child 
welfare  division,  resigned  in  January 
to  accept  new  duties  with  the  Trav- 
elers’ Aid  Society  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  The  Travelers’  Aid  Society  is 
one  branch  of  the  United  Service 
Organizations. 

Miss  Trigg  had  been  with  the  state 
department  since  the  fall  of  1938. 


MRS.  FLEMING  LEAVES 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Fleming,  who  until  the 
Christmas  holidays  was  known  to 
members  of  state  and  county  staffs  as 
Miss  Lessie  Toler,  supervisor  of 
standards  and  procedures,  resigned 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  to 
go  with  the  Durham  county  welfare 
department  where  she  will  be  in 
charge  of  student  training  and  super- 
vision for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Miss  Toler  was  married  during  the 
holidays  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 
Her  husband  will  be  on  the  instruc- 
tion staff  of  the  University  after  his 
transfer  from  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Fleming  came  to  the  state  de- 
partment as  social  work  consultant 
from  the  West  Virginia  state  depart- 
ment in  October,  1939.  Previously 
she  had  been  field  representative  for 
the  N.  C.  state  department  and  had 
been  with  the  Raleigh  office  of  the 
NCERA. 

She  is  a native  of  Rockingham 
county. 


1941  LEAVES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
clinics  has  been  continued  as  a very 
important  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  department. 

Work  among  Negroes  resulted  in 
the  largest  Negro  attendance  yet  at 
the  Public  Welfare  Institute  and 
other  activities  for  the  betterment  of 
existing  conditions  for  this  portion  of 
the  population  were  continued. 

County  departments  found  their 
work  increased  through  calls  from 
local  selective  service  boards  to  de- 
termine dependency  of  draftees  seek- 
ing deferment,  but  this  work  was 
handled  satisfactorily  along  with  the 
regular  activities.  The  excellent 
cooperation  between  the  welfare  de- 
partment and  the  State  Selective 
Service  Commission  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  The  impact 
of  the  various  defense  programs  upon 
the  state  public  welfare  department 
has  multiplied  social  problems  in 
connection  with  transiency,  family 
security,  social  protection,  dislocation 
of  workers,  and  additional  personnel 
have  been  placed  on  local  staffs  in 
defense  areas.  The  welfare  depart- 
ment is  represented  on  state  and 
local  defense  councils  and  is  coordi- 
nating its  efforts  wherever  needed 
with  other  defense  agencies. 

Thus  far  priority  unemployment, 
it  is  estimated,  has  been  off-set  by  the 
development  of  new  work  opportuni- 
:ies  in  connection  with  the  various 
defense  programs  and  calls  for  work 
referral  services  have  not  been  so 
numerous  as  in  former  years. 

By  reason  of  the  inadequacy  of 
county  general  relief  funds,  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  11  remaining 
states  that  make  no  state  appropria- 
tion for  general  relief.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  people  not  eligible 
lor  categorical  assistance  and  unable 
to  work  whose  needs  are  not  being 
met. 

North  Carolina  is  among  the  low 
income  states,  the  Census  Bureau 
figures  of  193  9 indicating  that  the 
average  per  capita  economic  income 
is  $312  as  compared  with  the  nat- 
ional average  of  $541.  It  stands 
forty-first  in  the  scale. 

An  equal  chance  or  a reasonably 
equal  chance  is  what  should  be  given 
the  needy  aged,  the  blind,  and  de- 
pendent children  and  other  economic- 
ally underprivileged  groups.  This 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  fed- 
eral assistance  grants  to  the  states 
on  a variable  basis,  conditioned  upon 
the  states’  ability  to  pay. 

All  in  all,  the  year  has  been  most 
productive  in  that  the  state  board 
has  been  able  to  be  of  service  to 
many  more  North  Carolinians  than 
ever  before,  and  present  indications 
are  that  a still  greater  number  will 
be  touched  in  the  coming  year. 


STATE  STAFF  CHANGES 


The  23  eastern  North  Carolina  coun- 
ties supervised  by  Wallace  H.  Kuralt 
and  Mrs.  Nelle  Johnston  Baysden  have 
been  taken  over  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  R. 
Campbell  who  will  be  field  social  work 
representative  for  the  entire  area  until 
another  appointment  can  be  made  for 
part  of  the  district. 

Kuralt  left  the  state  department  to 
go  with  the  Social  Security  Board  as 
public  assistance  analyst  and  will  be 
stationed  at  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Baysden  decided  to  relinquish 
her  territory  following  her  marriage 
in  November  to  Earl  T.  Baysden  who 
is  connected  with  the  Firestone  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  in  Rocky  Mount. 
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Hospital  Care  For 
Poor  Is  a Problem 
Of  Much  Difficulty 


By  Louis  Graves 
(In  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly) 


“What’s  your  biggest  problem 
these  days?”  the  editor  asked  W.  T. 
Mattox,  county  welfare  superintend- 
ent, one  day  this  week. 

“No  trouble  to  answer  that — it’s 
hospitalization,”  he  replied.  “Poor 
people  in  the  county  are  asking  far 
more  aid,  in  the  form  of  hospital 
service,  than  we  can  possibly  give 
them.  The  county’s  budget  allot- 
ment for  hospitalization,  $3,000, 
doesn’t  come  anywhere  near  covering 
the  applications.” 

There  is  no  hospital  in  Orange, 
and  so  people  for  whom  the  county 
provides  hospital  care  are  sent  to 
Durham — white  people  to  Watts  and 
Duke  hospitals,  Negroes  to  Lincoln. 
The  bills  are  paid  out  of  the  county 
treasury,  to  the  limit  of  the  budget 
allotment.  The  charges  are: 

Watts,  $2.70  a day;  Duke,  $9  the 
first  day  and  $2  a day  thereafter; 
Lincoln,  $2  a day.  By  this  schedule. 
Watts  and  Duke  present  the  same 
bill,  $27,  for  a ten-day  stay. 

Superintendent  Mattox  interviews 
every  applicant  for  hospital  care,  and 
he  finds  it  the  worst  task  he  has  ever 
had. 


“It’s  really  heart-breaking,”  he 
says.  “What  I have  to  do  is  to  find 
out  which  cases  are  most  urgent — 
and  there  are  many  more  very  urgent 
cases  than  we  can  care  for.  Of 
course  the  first  thing  is  to  find  out 
every  possible  resource  of  an  appli- 
cant— how  much  he  himself  can  pay 
and  what  help  he  can  get  from 
relatives  and  friends. 

“You  see,  out  of  that  $3,000  we 
are  always  maintaining  tuberculosis 
patients  at  Sanatorium.  Each  one 
costs  the  county  $17  a month.  Right 
now,  we  have  6 patients  there. 
That’s  $102  a month.  We  have  had 
as  many  as  7 there  at  a time,  some- 
times as  few  as  4.  The  average  is 
probably  about  5,  which  means 
$1,0  20  a year.  That  leaves  less  than 
$2,000  for  all  other  hospital  cases. 

“A  lot  of  poor  people  who  need 
hospital  care  do  their  utmost  to  pay 
for  it  themselves.  They  save  and 
maybe  borrow  for  it,  and  come  to  the 
county  for  help  only  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Sometimes  a person  says  to 
me,  ‘If  you  can  make  an  advance  to 
me,  I’ll  pay  it  back  as  soon  as  I can,’ 
and  sometimes  the  financing  is  done 
that  way.  Sometimes  the  applicant 
pays  part  of  the  bill  and  the  county 
pays  part. 

“An  absolute  requirement,  for  the 
county  to  provide  hospital  care  for 
anybody,  is  a statement  from  a phy- 
sician that  the  aid  is  needed.  With 
that  statement,  which  can  be  made 
truthfully  about  hundreds  of  cases 
every  year,  the  trouble  has  only  be- 
gun. The  cases  have  to  be  sifted. 
Distinctions  have  to  be  made,  based 


(See  HOSPITAL,  Page  2) 


All-Inclusive  Investigation  Will 
Be  Made  By  Independent  Board  Into 
State  Insane  Hospital  Conditions 


Nimocks  Calls  Jury’s 
Attention  To  Jailing 
Of  Children  In  Sampson 


Jailing  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age,  long  a practice  of  law  en- 
forcement in  North  Carolina,  came 
under  fire  from  one  Superior  court 
judge  in  February  when  Fayette- 
ville’s Judge  Q.  K.  Nimocks  opened 
the  February  term  of  Sampson  court. 

Said  a news  report  from  Clinton: 

“That  portion  of  the  State’s  crim- 
inal code  which  provides  for  deten- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquents,  or  any 
child  under  the  age  of  16  years,  in 
quarters  apart  from  the  common  jail 
was  stressed  by  Judge  Q.  K.  Nimocks 
of  Fayetteville  in  his  charge  to  the 
Sampson  County  grand  jury  at  the 
opening  of  Superior  Court  here. 

Judge  Nimocks  named  Shadman 
Warren  of  Mingo  township  as  fore- 
man of  the  grand  jury. 

After  telling  the  grand  jurors  of 
their  specific  duties  as  to  passing 
upon  bills  of  indictment,  Judge 
Nimocks  called  their  attention  to  the 
juvenile  situation  and  asked  them  to 
investigate  the  county  and  town  jails. 

Nine  men  were  selected  to  serve 
on  the  grand  jury  for  the  coming  12 
months,  as  follows:  R.  E.  Lee,  W.  R. 
Daughtry,  A.  E.  Edwards  and  W.  H. 
Hinson,  Ernest  West,  Albert  Jackson, 
Fulton  Naylor,  W.  E.  Lewis,  and 
C.  W.  Sikes.  Members  who  have 
served  six  months  are:  Foreman 
Warren,  Howard  N.  Lee,  L.  R.  Ed- 
wards, P.  H.  Usher,  A.  J.  Johnson, 
C.  R.  Pearson,  E.  I.  Sutton,  O.  B. 
Naylor,  and  Eddie  Aman.” 

Wade  N.  Cashion,  director  of  insti- 
tutions and  corrections  for  the  state 
welfare  department  commented  as 
follows  on  Judge  Nimocks’  charge  to 
the  grand  jury: 

“It  is  highly  gratifying  to  have  the 
Superior  court  bench  take  recogni- 
tion of  this  undesirable  practice  in 
this  manner.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
more  judges  will  realize  the  harm  done 
our  young  boys  and  girls  by  placing 
them  in  jail  with  hardened  criminals 
and  that  they  will  follow  the  lead  of 
Judge  Nimocks  in  more  than  one 
county.” 


W.  E.  STANLEY  HONORED 


W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham  county 
welfare  superintendent,  has  been 
awarded  the  Kiwanis  distinguished 
service  trophy  for  work  in  his  com- 
munity in  1941.  Stanley  is  a charter 
member  of  the  Durham  Kiwanis  club. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  the 
annual  ladies’  night  dinner  meeting 
at  the  Hope  Valley  Country  Club 
with  approximately  200  persons 
present  for  the  event.  Among  the 
guests  of  honor  at  the  meeting  was 
Chamber  of  Commerce  President, 
R.  L.  Lindsey,  member  of  the  Dur- 
ham county  welfare  board  and  identi- 
fied for  many  years  with  social  wel- 
fare progress  in  the  community. 


Is  Legal  Settlement 
A Limi  ta  tion  To  The 
Client’s  Freedom? 


By  Graham  Ponder 
Hyde  County  Superintendent 


That  there  has  been  a sharp  clea- 
vage between  practice  and  thinking 
in  the  field  and  on  the  part  of  some 
teachers  of  social  work  has  long  been 
admitted.  There  has  been  presum- 
ably a conviction  of  right  on  both 
sides.  In  no  instance  is  this  illus- 
trated more  clearly  than  in  the  case 
of  legal  settlement  laws. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand 
the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on 
this  matter;  perhaps  it  is  the  dra- 
matic qualities  of  legal  settlement 
that  account  for  our  intense  emo- 
tional interest.  On  the  part  of  some 
of  those  who  are  not  directly  identi- 
fied with  administration,  there  has 
been  a great  deal  of  covert  name- 
calling because  administrators  have 
continued  in  most  cases  to  insist  on 
observance  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  ad- 
ministrators have  been  short  tem- 
pered with  any  attempt  at  a long 
time  view  and  evaluation  of  legal 
settlement  laws. 

Although  this  conflict  has  not  been 
brought  out  in  the  open  for  helpful 
and  understanding  discussion,  it  has 
nevertheless  continued  seriously  to 
affect  the  understanding  and  feeling 
between  these  two  groups.  The  dis- 
tinction which  might  ease  some  of  the 
conflict  is  between  the  reality  situa- 
tion which  we  are  up  against  at 
present,  and  the  changes  that  might 
be  wrought  in  this  situation  by  plan- 
ning and  legislation  in  the  future. 

A certain  group  of  social  workers 
have  come  to  see  the  positive  aspects 
and  values  of  the  limitations  under 
which  all  agencies  operate;  to  fail  to 
recognize  the  legal  settlement  law  as 
a part  of  the  frame  work  of  limita- 
tions is  to  blind  ourselves  to  its  true 
nature.  The  dramatic  quality  of 
legal  settlement  has  centered  largely 
around  the  feeling  that  it  represented 
an  encroachment  on  a man’s  freedom. 
That  such  is  true  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. However,  do  not  the  limita- 
tions of  funds  and  coverage  represent 
just  as  real  a threat  to  the  client’s 
freedom? 

Many  of  us  have  come  to  see  free- 
dom in  its  practical  aspects  as  being 
very  closely  synchronized  with  the 
amount  of  economic  security  which  a 
person  possesses.  If  this  is  true, 
then  is  it  not  also  true  that  inade- 
quate grants  are  genuine  curtail- 
(See  IS  LEGAL,  Page  2) 
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Newspaper  Articles  and 
Letters  to  Officials 
Suggest  Inadequacy  of 
Care  of  Mental  Pa- 
tients Because  of  In- 
sufficient Staffs 

GOVERNOR  NAMES  INQUIRY 

BOARD  OF  FIVE  CITIZENS 


An  independent  board  of  inquiry 
into  conditions  allegedly  existing  at 
Morganton  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane was  appointed  in  February  by 
Governor  J.  M.  Broughton  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
institution  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  as  the 
result  of  charges  made  by  former  in- 
mates of  the  hospital  in  newspaper 
articles  and  in  letters  to  the  chief 
executive. 

The  board  will  consist  of  former 
Superior  Court  Judge  Marshall  T. 
Spears  of  Durham,  chairman;  Word 
H.  Wood,  president  of  the  American 
Trust  Co.,  Charlotte;  Dr.  Wingate  M. 
Johnson,  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine, 
Winston-Salem;  L.  C.  Gifford,  editor 
of  the  Hickory  Record , Hickory;  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Sylva,  former  state 
senator  from  Jackson  county. 

Charles  A.  Hines,  Greensboro,  was 
designated  special  counsel  to  assist 
in  the  inquiry  after  Attorney  General 
Harry  McMullan  requested  he  be  re- 
lieved of  the  responsibility  because 
of  the  pressure  of  his  duties  in  con- 
nection with  defense  activities. 

The  committee  was  empowered  by 
the  governor  to  call  any  witnesses 
considered  necessary,  to  interview 
former  inmates  of  Morganton, 
Raleigh  and  Goldsboro  hospitals,  and 
to  call  on  expert  psychiatrists  em- 
ployed by  the  state  or  in  private 
practice  as  the  need  might  arise. 
Sessions  in  all  probability  will  be  held 
mostly  at  Morganton,  but  the  in- 
quiry board  may  meet  at  any  place  it 
might  choose. 

Announcement  of  the  personnel  of 
the  board  of  inquiry  was  made  by 
Governor  Broughton  after  a meeting 
in  his  office  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  which 
offered  all  facilities  and  records  at 
its  command  and  asked  that  the  in- 
quiry not  be  limited  to  Morganton 
but  include  all  state  mental  institu- 
tions. 

Meeting  with  the  governor  were 
Col.  W.  A.  Blair,  Winston-Salem, 
chairman  of  the  state  welfare  board; 
E.  Hervey  Evans,  Laurinburg;  Miss 
Carrie  McLean,  Charlotte;  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter C.  Crowell,  Monroe;  Robert 

(See  ALL-INCLUSIVE,  Page  2) 
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UP  AND  DOWN 

It  is  a coincidence  not  to  be  missed 
that  the  same  “Under  the  Dome” 
column  in  The  News  and  Observer 
which  recorded  a decline  in  the  State’s 
prison  population  also  pointed  to  the 
sharp  rise  during  1941  in  State  reve- 
nues, particularly  in  income  and  sales 
taxes  which  directly  record  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people. 

There  are  still  plenty  of  bad  men 
in  the  prison  system.  In  the  best  of 
good  times  too  many  would  remain. 
But  the  steady  decline  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time  during  the 
very  months  in  which  the  chances  of 
securing  jobs  have  increased  points 
with  new  emphasis  to  the  old  relation 
between  poverty  and  crime. 

Too  many  men  in  our  prisons  have 
been  there  not  because  of  criminal 
fault  in  themselves  but  because  of 
economic  failure  in  the  society  around 
them.  We  cannot  always  count  on 
prosperity  but  even  in  bad  times, 
judges  and  parole  officials  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  what  a great 
many  so-called  criminals  need  is  not 
sterner  punishment  but  not  quite  so 
tough  a world. — News  and  Observer. 


(Contiuued  from  Page  1) 
Hairston,  Reidsville;  and  I.  T.  Valen- 
tine, Nashville,  members  of  the 
board,  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  state 
welfare  commissioner,  and  Dr.  James 
Watson,  director  of  the  mental  hy- 
giene division  of  the  state  welfare 
department. 

In  two  inspection  reports  on  the 
Morganton  institution,  the  latest  of 
which  was  submitted  last  November 
to  Mrs.  Bost,  Dr.  Watson  called  at- 
tention to  many  of  the  staff  and 
operational  deficiencies  recently  criti- 
cized in  a series  of  newspaper 
articles. 

Governor  Broughton  said  the 
board  of  inquiry  would  utilize  the 
services  of  Dr.  Watson  and  would  be 
at  liberty  to  employ  other  experts  if 
it  saw  fit  to  do  so.  Dr.  Watson  has 
had  many  years  experience  on  the 
staff  of  hospitals  for  mental  patients 
and  was  head  of  a general  hospital 
for  11  years. 

The  state  welfare  board,  which  is  a 
constitutional  board  having  super- 
visory connections  with  the  state’s 
mental  hospitals,  took  three  definite 
stands  when  it  appeared  before  Gov- 
ernor Broughton.  They  were: 

“1.  That  the  board  welcomes  an 
investigation  and  calls  upon  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a special  committee 
of  inquiry  separate  and  apart  from 
the  board  of  charities  and  public  wel- 
fare to  investigate  such  institutions 
in  North  Carolina  related  to  mental 
welfare  as  they  desire;  that  this  in- 
vestigation be  made  without  fear  or 
favor,  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may. 


“2.  The  board  of  charities  and 
public  welfare  offers  the  special  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  all  of  its  records 
and  reports,  its  services  and  makes 
its  personnel  available  for  a complete 
and  thorough  inquiry.  It  particularly 
makes  available  the  services  of  Dr. 
Watson,  its  psychiatrist,  who  made 
a report  on  the  institution  as  late  as 
last  November. 

“3.  The  board  of  charities  and 
public  welfare  desires  a complete 
list  of  all  charges  and  allegations 
made  in  the  press  or  elsewhere,  a 
thorough  investigation  of  them  and 
remedial  action  where  found  neces- 
sary.” 

It  was  suggested  by  members  of 
the  state  board  of  charities  and  pub- 
lic welfare  to  the  governor  that 
while  it  had  supervisory  charge  of 
the  institution  and  would  make  the 
investigation  if  the  governor  so  de- 
sired, that  it  did  not  wish  to  be  put 
in  the  light  of  investigating  itself. 

The  inquiry  about  to  be  under- 
taken will  not  be  the  first  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  state’s 
mental  hospital  facilities. 

Previously,  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation financed  a survey  of  mental 
health  in  the  state  authorized  by  the 
1935  General  Assembly  with  the 
subsequent  report  to  the  1937  legis- 
lature pointing  out  the  understaffing 
of  the  state’s  mental  hospitals. 
Since  that  time,  however,  succeeding 
legislative  sessions  have  failed  to  in- 
crease operational  expenditures  for 
the  institutions  to  provide  adequate 
services  of  medical  staff  and  attend- 
ants for  patients. 

The  session  of  1938  appropriated 
$1,400,000  for  additions  and  fire- 
proofing of  existing  buildings  at  Mor- 
ganton alone  and  additional  sums  for 
the  other  physical  plants,  but  other 
than  the  permanent  improvements 
little  has  been  done  to  raise  the  per 
capita  allowance  for  the  care  of 
patients. 

With  appropriations  at  the  level  of 
the  past  few  biennial  periods  none  of 
the  hospitals  have  been  able  to  give 
much  more  than  custodial  care  of 
patients  with  remedial  aspects  rele- 
gated to  the  background  because  of 
the  heavy  overload  of  patients  car- 
ried by  each  physician  and  attendant. 

Wage  scales  of  attendants  at  the 
central  hospital  at  Dix  Hill  in  Raleigh 
recently  came  in  for  considerable 
discussion  with  Governor  Broughton 
pledging  support  in  alleviating  this 
situation  at  that  institution  to  the 
best  of  the  state’s  financial  ability. 

The  series  of  articles  by  Tom  P. 
Jimison  on  Morganton  were  published 
in  the  Charlotte  News,  the  Greensboro 
Daily  Neivs,  and  the  Durham  Herald, 
while  the  Charlotte  paper  carried  a 
follow-up  serial  on  conditions  in  the 
women’s  ward  at  Morganton  by  a 
former  patient. 

Governor  Broughton,  the  state  wel- 
fare board,  and  various  newspapers 
subsequently  received  letters  from 
former  inmates  and  friends  of  in- 
mates giving  information  which  the 
board  of  inquiry  will  consider  in  its 
complete  investigation. 

In  connection  with  his  announce- 
ment of  the  investigating  board  the 
governor  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

“The  recent  series  of  newspaper 
articles,  editorials  and  press  com- 
munications relative  to  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Morganton 
have  been  such  as  to  warrant  a full 
inquiry  and  investigation  into  the 
management,  operations,  equipment 
and  facilities,  personnel  and  all 
other  phases  of  the  institution’s  af- 
fairs. This  is  a public  institution, 
built  and  operated  out  of  money  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  state,  and  the 


people  of  the  state  are  entitled  to 
the  fullest  disclosure  of  its  affairs. 
It  should  be  stated  to  the  credit  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the 
Superintendent  and  staff  of  the  in- 
stitution that  they  not  only  have  not 
objected  to  such  an  inquiry,  but  have 
urged  that  it  be  made. 

“The  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  has  concurred  fully 
in  the  plan  of  naming  a separate 
and  independent  board  of  inquiry. 
The  State  Board  is  charged  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
state  with  the  duty  of  making  in- 
spections and  exercising  general 
supervision  over  the  operation  of  all 
institutions  of  this  character  in  the 
state.  The  board  of  inquiry  specially 
appointed  would  doubtless  want  to 
inquire  into  the  adequacy  of  super- 
vision and  inspection  as  well  as  into 
operations  at  the  institution. 

“In  fact,  the  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  which  met  with 
me  today,  suggested  that  it  would  in 
their  opinion  be  better  to  have  an 
independent  and  separate  board  of 
inquiry. 

“The  board  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed is  composed  of  eminent  and 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  state, 
whose  integrity  and  standing  is  such 
as  to  give  assurance  that  the  in- 
vestigation will  be  conducted  on  a 
high  plane  and  with  adequate  thor- 
oughness. The  board  has  been  given 
no  instructions  or  suggestions  by 
me,  other  than  the  expressed  desire 
on  my  part  that  every  phase  of  the 
institution’s  activities  be  investi- 
gated and  that  every  individual  who 
has  any  complaint  to  make  or  who 
is  known  to  have  any  information 
concerning  the  institution’s  affairs 
or  operations  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard.  The  question 
of  whether  the  hearings  shall  be 
public  or  private  or  part  public  and 
part  private,  is  left  wholly  to  the 
discretion  of  the  board.  I have  ex- 
pressed to  the  board  no  opinion  on 
this  phase  of  the  matter,  but  leave 
that  wholly  to  them.  In  either  event, 
it  will  be  my  purpose  promptly  to 
make  public  the  full  contents  of  such 
report  as  shall  be  made  to  me  by  this 
board. 

“It  may  probably  be  10  or  15  days 
before  the  board  can  begin  hearings 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a preliminary 
examination  will  have  to  be  made  in- 
to all  written  complaints  that  have 
been  filed  and  due  notice  given  to  the 
witnesses  who  will  be  called  to  testify 
before  the  board.  While  the  hearings 
will  be  conducted  mainly  in  Morgan- 
ton, the  board  will  be  privileged  to 
hold  other  meetings  elsewhere  in 
their  discretion. 

“In  addition  to  making  findings  on 
specific  charges,  I have  asked  the 
board  upon  the  completion  of  their 
inquiry  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  in  the  judgment  of  the  board 
will  be  helpful  to  the  institution,  in- 
cluding such  matters  as  adequacy  of 
appropriations,  sufficiency  of  medical 
staff,  changes  in  policy,  improvements 
in  facilities,  and  such  amendments  to 
the  law  as  may  be  deemed  essential. 

“This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  State  institutions. 
Its  importance  has  been  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  four 
years  the  State  has  expended  on 
permanent  improvements  at  Morgan- 
ton a total  of  $1,400,000.  It  is  also 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  bien- 
nium ($450,374  for  1941-42  and 
$464,864  for  1942-43)  are  the 
largest  in  total  amount  for  any  bien- 
nium in  the  history  of  the  institution, 
this  being  in  addition  to  revenues 
collected  by  the  institution  itself.” 
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ments  in  freedom  of  action.  Also,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  lack  of  full  cover- 
age under  a categorical  system  is  a 
tragic  threat  to  those  individuals  and 
families  who  are  not  included? 

Those  persons  who  are  especially 
involved  emotionally  about  legal 
settlement  might  properly  be  called 
Little-Red-Riding-Hoods,  since  they 
are  inclined  to  look  on  every  one  else 
who  is  not  similarly  involved  as  a 
Big-Bad-Wolf.  What  the  Little-Red- 
Riding-Hoods  fail  to  be  aware  of  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  Big-Bad- 
Wolves  are  at  heart  much  nearer  the 
personality  type  of  the  Reluctant 
Dragon. 

The  real  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that 
there  is  no  uniform  basis  of  action 
except  the  law.  To  say  that  one 
political  subdivision  should  relax  the 
law  when  there  is  no  assurance  of  a 
similar  relaxation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  others  is  to  desire  our  Reluctant 
Dragons  to  play  the  roles  of  ostriches 
also;  and,  since  there  may  well  be  a 
sprinkling  of  true  wolves,  such  ac- 
tion would  be  an  invitation  to 
destruction. 

At  the  present  stage  the  most  help- 
ful philosophy  and  practice  would 
seem  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  an 
acceptance  of  the  laws  as  incontro- 
vertible limitations,  except  in  those 
cases  where  strictly  reciprocal  agree- 
ments could  be  reached;  to  admit 
that  the  real  harm  to  personality  will 
depend  much  more  upon  the  type  of 
administration  rather  than  the  ex- 
tent of  the  limitation.  This  would 
imply  that  clients  should  have  as  full 
an  understanding  of  the  limitations 
as  possible  in  order  for  them  to  make 
their  choices  the  more  intelligently. 

Already  we  sense  the  coming  of 
new  conditions  in  the  absences  of  in- 
trastate legal  settlement  require- 
ments for  WPA,  old  age  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children.  How- 
ever, this  too  has  given  rise  to  con- 
fusion at  the  present  stage  since 
families  may  very  well  have  needs 
over  and  above  those  met  by  the 
particular  category.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
uniform  legislation  and  the  presence 
of  universally  adequate  resources  will 
make  all  legal  settlement  laws  un- 
necessary. In  the  meantime,  a help- 
ful understanding  of  the  limitations 
imposed  will  go  further  towards 
helping  the  clients  than  any  funda- 
mentally subjective  and  emotional 
approach. 
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on  the  nature  of  illnesses  and  on  the 
degree  of  poverty.  Two  persons  may 
be  equally  in  need  of  hospital  care, 
but  one  may  be  in  a much  worse 
financial  situation  than  another.  One 
may  have  no  family,  while  another 
may  have  a family  which  depends,  for 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter,  on  his 
being  made  well.  No  two  cases  seem 
to  be  alike — every  one  is  surrounded 
by  its  own  peculiar  conditions. 

“The  number  of  persons  for  whom 
the  county  provided  hospital  care 
last  year,  including  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients, was  109.” 
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A Community  Program 

For  Mental  Hygiene 


Winston-Salem  Child  Guidance  Clinic 

and  Dept,  of  Psychiatry,  Bowman 
Gray  Medical  School. 

By  John  A.  Rose,  M.D., 

There  is  a rather  general  feeling 
today  over  the  country  that  the  men- 
tal hygiene  movement  is  at  a crisis 
in  it’s  development.  After  some 
twenty  years  of  vigorous  activity  ex- 
pressed in  every  conceivable  field, 
especially  in  those  related  to  child 
welfare,  it  seems  likely  that  our  ideas 
about  what  is  basic  and  fundamental 
in  mental  hygiene  will  soon  be  put  to 
a great  test.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  a laboratory  in  England  so 
that  we  can  know  something  about 
what  will  be  tested.  Already  the 
same  dislocations  are  under  way  in 
our  country  and  what  we  all  must  ask 
ourselves  is  whether  our  community 
programs  can  meet  the  coming  test. 
Today  we  are  at  war.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  military  phases  of  this  war,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  our 
social  preparation  is  worthwhile. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  local  program  it  might 
be  well  to  get  at  the  problems  seen 
in  England.  Some  fairly  complete 
studies  have  been  made  by  Martha 
Elliot  for  the  Children’s  Bureau  of 
America  and  made  known  to  those 
who  must  plan  in  the  present  pro- 
gram. Anna  Freud  and  Elizabeth 
Geleerd  have  discussed  at  length  the 
outstanding  problems,  most  of  which 
have  been  in  children.  Among  the 
problems  have  been  phobias,  eating 
problems,  delinquency,  school  prob- 
lems, wetting,  tantrum  behavior  or 
odd,  bizarre  mental  states.  This 
roster  of  difficulties  in  children  has 
risen  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  child 
psychiatric  facilities  to  care  for. 
Most  people  admit  that  facilities  are 
inadequate  and  the  demand  for 
skilled  case  workers  from  this  coun- 
try has  been  considerable. 

The  -most  fundamental  cause  for 
these  difficulties  of  children  has  been 
found  to  be  traumatic  and  irregular 
separation  from  parents.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  occurs  is  varied. 
The  early  evacuations  from  London 
were  conducted  with  an  eye  to  effi- 
ciency and  children  were  placed  in 
homes  with  little  regard  for  the  fit- 
ness of  the  child  or  foster  home  for 
each  other.  Even  in  war  some 
human  differences  are  simply  too 
great  to  be  lived  with.  This  program 
was  abandoned  because  the  number 
of  difficulties  became  more  alarming 
than  bombing  casualties. 

One  great  mistake  in  the  program 
was  that  schools  and  teachers  were 
made  responsible  for  a greater  part 
of  this  adventure  in  child  welfare 
than  their  knowledge  or  ability  en- 
titled them  to.  In  other  cases  the 
conscription  of  the  father  and/or  the 
working  mother  caused  a family 


breakup  which  was  hard  on  the  child. 
Too  often  young  children  were  placed 
in  the  homes  of  near  relatives  on  the 
theory  that  blood  ties  worked  well 
for  the  child.  Here  again  it  was 
evident  that  even  blood  ties  do  not 
necessarily  make  it  easier  for  a child 
to  live  away  from  it’s  own  mother 
and  father. 

One  surprising  area  of  difficulty 
was  the  situation  in  which  disturb- 
ance came  as  a result  of  children 
being  actually  cared  for  by  their 
parents  for  the  first  time,  where  the 
family  was  in  the  middle  and  upper 
class  brackets.  A general  overall 
feature  was  adult  fear  of  war,  death, 
and  dislocation  being  transmitted  to 
the  child  and  coming  out  either  as 
specific  war  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
child  or  as  other  fear  related  to  a 
more  general  problem  in  growing  up. 
The  problems  of  adult  psychoneuro- 
tics have  been  fewer. 

All  of  these  difficulties  should  be 
of  tremendous  interest  to  the  mental 
hygiene  society  of  today,  since  most 
of  the  effort  of  societies  over  the  last 
few  years  has  been  aimed  at  helping 
with  precisely  such  difficulties  in 
hopes  of  preventing  more  profound 
disturbances  in  the  future. 

In  the  process  of  translating  this 
experience  from  England  to  our  own 
communities,  several  things  might  be 
questioned.  Are  these  similar  to  the 
problems  seen  by  child  guidance 
clinics  here?  Are  we  likely  to  have 
a great  increase  in  such  problems? 
What  existing  facilities  besides  child 
guidance  clinics  are  meeting  similar 
problems  now?  Do  we  even  have  the 
same  causes  operating  in  peacetime 
that  operate  in  war? 

The  problems  seen  in  England  cer- 
tainly are  like  those  we  see  here  to- 
day in  child  guidance  clinics.  Every 
single  type  of  symptom  mentioned 
has  been  under  treatment  at  some 
time  or  other  with  the  difference  that 
the  majority  occur  in  children  living 
with  parents  and  due  to  troubled 
parent-child  relationship;  even  so,  in 
the  industrial  south  we  know  of  the 
problem  that  occurs  when  the  father 
is  a migrant  laborer  or  when  both 
mother  and  father  work  in  a mill  and 
the  child  must  be  left  with  relatives. 
We  know  of  children’s  difficulties 
which  occur  when  families  break  up 
for  economic  or  emotional  reasons. 

Child  guidance  and  adult  clinics 
both  are  seeing  today  the  serious 
social  result  of  mismanagement  of 
children  who  had  to  be  placed  away 
from  their  homes  early  in  life.  In 
one  community  in  this  state  a whole 
series  of  tragic  events,  such  as  mur- 
der, bastardy,  unmarried  mother- 
hood, etc.,  have  proven  to  be  rooted 
in  thoughtless  irresponsible  adoption 
procedures  or  poor  institutional  care. 
Many  people  have  not  yet  realized  the 
best  physical  care  does  not  furnish' 
the  love  a child  needs  in  growing  up. 

The  question  of  whether  we  are 
likely  to  have  an  increase  in  the 
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and  psychiatrist  at  the  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest 
College. 


number  of  problems  is  largely  aca- 
demic, since  many  are  already  with 
us.  Today  OCD  in  this  state  is  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  evacuation  of 
children  and  families  to  beyond  the 
300  mile  coastal  zone;  this,  of  course, 
even  in  the  most  skilled  hands  will 
precipitate  some  problems,  and  where 
such  a procedure  is  handled  inex- 
pertly one  can  certainly  expect  many 
more. 

The  immediate  increase  in  the 
problems  of  service  men’s  families 
due  to  separation  and  breakup  is 
being  handled  now  by  the  Red  Cross, 
which  has  tremendously  expanded  it’s 
social  work  to  meet  the  need.  The 
Red  Cross  is  asking  for  150  psychia- 
tric social  workers,  however,  and  one 
can  expect  that  the  new  skills  will 
not  be  enough  to  prevent  increase  in 
problems  of  children  and  adults 
there.  Not  even  covered  by  this 
national  service  is  the  family  of  the 
laborer  who  is  moved  to  where  there 
is  urgent  need  of  labor  but  no  hous- 
ing. 

In  many  places  there  is  much 
problem  in  the  new  place,  with 
schools  being  overcrowded  by  the  in- 
flux and  the  family  having  to  readjust 
to  new  living  conditions.  With  a 
civilian  army  goal  of  8,000,000  it 
seems  certain  that  even  local  industry 
will  be  increasingly  drained  of  it’s 
men,  and  women  will  be  needed  to 
replace  them.  As  the  numbers  of 
working  mothers  increase  the  prob- 
lems of  children  surely  will,  and  we 
may  expect  all  our  facilities  to  be 
correspondingly  taxed. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  then, 
a gradual  but  tremendous  increase  in 
the  problems  that  children  have  and 
correspondingly  an  increased  burden 
for  adults.  It  follows  then  that  plan- 
ning a mental  hygiene  program  for 
today  and  tomorrow  should  surely 
involve  measures  to  care  for  these 
problems  of  children.  And,  as  a 


PENNSYLVANIA  HAS  GOOD 
MENTAL  HEALTH  CLINIC 

Dr.  James  Watson,  state  depart- 
ment mental  hygiene  director,  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
very  interesting  mental  health  clinic 
has  been  functioning  for  some  years 
in  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Through  its  activities  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  educators  and  clergy- 
men pool  their  resources  to  demon- 
strate that  “Mental  Health  May  be 
Secured.”  To  children  they  offer 
pre-school  and  school  counsel  and 
guidance  as  well  as  help  in  speech 
and  reading  difficulties.  To  adults 
they  offer  all  the  varied  services 
that  are  associated  with  a broad  con- 
ception of  the  work  of  a community 
mental  health  clinic. 

One  of  their  helpful  community 
functions  is  that  of  furnishing  help- 
ful and  scientific  information  on  such 
distressing  conditions  as  epilepsy, 
drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  ner- 
vousness. Those  interested  in  mental 
health  and  particularly  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  mental  health  clinics  in 
their  own  communities  would  find  it 
profitable  to  read  about  the  Lebanon 
County  Mental  Health  Clinic,  where 
bulletins  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Dr.  N.  M.  Grier,  Myerstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


matter  of  fact,  if  facilities  are  not 
already  available  to  begin  to  meet 
these  needs,  one  needs  to  question 
where  has  mental  hygiene  gone. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  since  the 
Children’s  Charter  of  the  White 
House  Conference  in  1930  stated  so 
clearly  “for  every  child  love  and  a 
home,  or  if  it  cannot  have  this,  the 
next  best  thing  in  some  kind  of 
foster  home  and  agency  care — ” we 
have  known  that  the  most  authentic 
environment  of  a child  and  the  place 
where  most  of  the  stimulus  to  ma- 
turity, responsibility,  and  education 
come  from  is  in  the  feeling  relation- 
ships of  the  father  and  mother. 

Pediatricians  tell  us  that  young 
children  kept  in  hospitals  for  long 
periods  of  time  tend  almost  to  starve 
themselves  to  death  from  loneliness. 
Child  psychiatry  has  realized  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  the  closest 
parent  as  well  as  the  child,  with  the 
feeling  that  in  younger  children  it  is 
almost  as  if  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

What  are  these  basic  facilities?  It 
must  be  obvious  that  only  a part  of 
these  services  can  be  undertaken  by 
a child  guidance  clinic;  indeed  if 
child  psychiatric  facilities  are  not  to  be 
swamped,  a truly  adequate  child  plac- 
ing agency  and  responsible  family 
case  work  unit,  as  well  as  a public 
welfare  group  must  be  working  in 
coordinated  activity.  These  services 
are  not  only  the  care  of  community 
welfare,  but  should  be  properly  ap- 
preciated as  authentically  the  basic 
mental  hygiene  program  unit. 

What  good  can  it  do  to  insist  on 
good  group  activities,  camps,  nur- 
sery schools,  playgrounds,  or  in 

(See  A COMMUNITY,  Page  2) 
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A COMMUNITY 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

better  teaching,  sensitive  to  the 
problems  of  the  individual  child  if 
these  basic  needs  are  not  adequately 
met?  Why  work  on  state  hospital 
reform  or  better  psychopathic  hospi- 
tals if  the  utmost  mental  hygiene 
significance  of  these  agencies  is  not 
recognized? 

The  poorly  staffed  state  hospital 
may  excite  us,  but  the  numerically 
greater  number  of  children  and 
adults  who  are  either  being  helped 
or  harmed  by  the  skill  or  lack  of  it 
in  these  agencies  makes  the  state 
hospital  statistics  seem  unimportant. 

Today  the  sensitive  case  worker 
knows  that  even  around  such  a 
simple  thing  as  coming  for  relief 
there  are  tremendous  possibilities  for 
reconstruction.  The  self  respect 
afforded  old  people  by  old  age  as- 
sistance has  profound  mental  hygiene 
and  public  health  ramifications.  The 
family  agency  worker  who  is  good, 
knows  that  the  limits  she  places  on 
temporary  assistance  and  the  skill 
with  which  she  dispenses  her  aid  may 
be  critical  in  helping  the  individual 
and  through  the  individual  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  family  and 
its  children.  In  its  place  no  psychi- 
atrist does  a more  important  job. 

The  child  placing  agency  with  its 
complex  job  of  adoptions,  foster  home 
selection,  case  work  with  children 
and  protective  service  has  come  to 
feel  in  its  work  a deep  responsibility 
for  the  future;  it  realizes  that  the 
wrong  child  in  the  right  home  or 
vice-versa  may  become  in  the  future 
the  “psychopath”,  “the  moron”,  or 
“the  delinquent  personality”  and 
probably  far  more  difficult  to  handle. 

Coupled  with  the  child  guidance 
clinic,  it  is  upon  these  agencies  that 
the  heaviest  burden  of  war  disloca- 
tions will  fall.  If  the  work  of  these 
agencies  in  assisting  with  the  present 
problems,  and  planning  for  the  future 
changes  that  have  been  mentioned, 
is  not  seen  as  the  most  important 
mental  hygiene  project  to  be  sup- 
ported in  a community  mental  hy- 
giene program  today,  then  it  could 
probably  be  said  that  mental  hygiene 
in  a crisis  has  failed.  The  support 
of  the  mental  hygiene  group  is  all 
important.  The  public  needs  to 
know  the  significance  of  this  basic 
job  and  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  supporting  it  in  the  emergency. 

The  social  worker,  who  has  not  yet 
attained  an  important  status  in  the 
south,  needs  the  support  of  mental 
hygiene  groups  to  see  beyond  the 
routine  service  aspects  of  her  job  into 
the  deeper  significance  of  it  for 
mental  hygiene;  she  needs  support  in 
attaining  a really  professional  status 
and  in  studying  to  become  more  skill- 
ful in  her  job.  The  support  of  the 
mental  hygiene  group  is  necessary  to 
align  correctly  jobs  that  have  to  he 
done  as  a part  of  war’s  necessity. 
Many  defense  officials  have  unknow- 
ingly assigned  jobs  to  poorly  quali- 
fied groups  when  really  adequate 
ones  existed  to  do  the  work.  These 


errors  will  continue  unless  more  and 
more  responsible  bodies  can  point  out 
the  importance  of  the  job  and  the 
existence  of  skills  to  get  it  done. 

This  emphasis  on  the  part  played 
by  these  basic  community  agencies 
will  not  surprise  those  who  know  the 
part  they  play  ordinarily;  there  is 
always  a loose  coupling  between 
psychiatric  facilities,  case  work  agen- 
cies, and  mental  hygiene  societies.  It 
is  conventional  that  the  child  guid- 
ance clinic  is  usually  brought  into 
communities  and  has  a board  com- 
posed of  these  representative  in- 
terests. 

The  present  emergency,  however, 
really  demands  a better  working  body 
in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
new  jobs  because  of  their  tremendous 
size,  and  the  need  for  a tighter  co- 
ordination between  the  mental  hy- 
giene interests  and  practical  com- 
munity planning.  One  way  to  work 
this  out  would  be  for  the  mental 
hygiene  society  to  abandon  its  one  or 
two  agency  interests  and  join  hands 
with  the  council  of  social  agencies. 
This  has  taken  place  with  good  re- 
sults in  many  cities,  including  New 
York.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
perhaps  even  regional  councils  may 
be  necessary  if  anything  like  the  dis- 
locations it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
occur. 

Through  this  joining  of  hands  the 
mental  hygiene  interests  not  already 
represented  on  the  council  have  a 
hand  in  planning  and  stressing  the 
mental  hygiene  importance  of  the 
jobs  to  the  council,  to  agencies,  and 
to  the  public.  It  might  even  be  well 
to  keep  such  a close  connection  in 
the  future,  for  though  the  special 
interest  of  mental  hygiene  in  the 
courts,  schools,  and  psychiatric 
facilities  should  be  maintained,  it 
might  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  im- 
portant constantly  to  hold  the  mental 
hygiene  aspects  of  skilled  case  work 
before  all  concerned  lest  a short- 
sighted welfare  administration  neg- 
lect too  much  these  basic  needs. 

Practically,  in  the  present  emer- 
gency social  workers  will  be  worth 
fighting  for.  The  expressed  national 
and  international  need  will  be  added 
to  as  the  present  turmoil  increases 
and  it  will  be  important  to  use  whaf 
one  has  in  the  best  possible  way.  All 
that  is  known  about  family  case  work 
and  child  welfare  will  be  needed. 
Even  with  careful  rationing  of  the 
supply,  the  mass  problem  will  be  too 
much  and  skillful  volunteers  will  be 
needed.  Only  through  a council  act- 
ing as  a unit  can  work  be  properly 
allocated  and  the  best  training  for 
volunteers  planned  for.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  nothing  can  be  worse  than 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  poorly 
trained  volunteers  to  do  a profes- 
sional job  laden  with  dangers. 

Plans  must  be  made  to  study  and 
clarify  agency  function  so  that 
workers  are  more  certain  of  what 
they  can  and  cannot  do  and  what  can 
be  delegated  to  even  a trained  volun- 
teer and  what  cannot.  A careful 
training  program  for  volunteers  as 
case  aids  for  some  children’s  services 
and  family  services  should  be  con- 
templated. It  is  possible  that  this 
should  extend  over  nine  months  and 
be  designed  to  attract  only  the  ma- 
ture and  thoughtful,  if  young,  people. 
Such  an  activity  as  this  is  laden  with 
consequences  for  mental  hygiene — 
yet  planning  for  it  should  take  place 
in  a council  and  the  work  involved 
be  distributed  through  representative 
agencies.  In  such  a way  too,  psychi- 
atrists who  are  ordinarily  somewhat 
out  of  touch  with  community  plan- 
ning may  contribute  what  they  can. 

If  it  can  be  seen  that  the  basic 
mental  hygiene  program  for  today 


and  the  future  lies  in  the  work  of 
these  agencies,  then  it  is  possible 
that  a new  lead  may  be  had  toward 
two  other  important  mental  hygiene 
functions;  education  of  the  public  to 
mental  hygiene  and  present  day 
morale,  which  are  closely  allied. 

In  the  past,  community  education 
in  mental  hygiene  has  tended  to  get 
into  the  field  of  personality  analysis 
with  the  end  in  view  of  prescribing 
a set  normal  adjustment  which 
should  be  striven  towards.  The  right 
to  self  determination  and  toleration 
of  differences  of  all  sorts  which  is 
the  keystone  of  democracy  is  in 
direct  contradistinction  to  the  tend- 
ency to  fix  normals  of  behavior,  of 
intelligence,  and  even  of  diet.  It 
seems  likely  that  education  about  the 
helping  facilities  of  a community,  the 
manner  in  which  they  work,  with 
emphasis  on  the  different  areas 
covered,  is  really  the  thing  that 
brings  security  to  community  living. 

Even  as  a child  loved  by  a parent 
can  go  further,  learn  more,  and  have 
more  initiative,  so  can  the  knowledge 
that  a community,  while  encouraging 
every  man  to  be  as  responsible  as  he 
can,  cares  if  he  fails  and  has  help 
available  so  that  he  may  find  again 
the  path  to  initiative  and  self  de- 
termination. Moreover,  it  should  be 
important  to  know  that  such  a help- 
ing program  is  not  just  charity  with 
its  consequent  killing  of  pride  and 
ambition — not  help  that  overwhelms 
and  stultifies,  but  enough  help  to  as- 
sist a man  to  regain  his  soul.  This 
is  the  kind  of  education  that  seems  to 
be  full  of  mental  hygiene. 

In  the  question  of  morale,  mental 
hygiene  has  a similar  job.  Two  things 
are  necessary  for  the  citizen  who  has 
no  direct  part  in  our  war  effort. 
First,  he  needs  to  be  doing  something 
which  he  can  relate  to  the  effort;  and, 
in  order  to  be  content,  whether  a 
man  participates  vicariously  or  more 
directly  as  a soldier  or  laborer,  he 
needs  to  have  a confidence  that  the 
community  has  adequately  planned 
for  his  wife  and  children. 

The  kind  of  coordinated  planning 
and  education  that  the  mental  hy- 
giene society-council  combination  can 
give  should  have  profound  influence 
on  morale  directly  through  the  actual 
helping  process  and  again  indirectly 
in  the  feeling  of  security  for  this  part 
of  living,  anyway,  that  is  spread 
through  the  community. 

There  is  then  a deep  responsibility 
confronting  this  group.  Many  of  you 
are  in  professional  fields  and  are 
likely  to  have  several  parts  to  play  in 
the  present  crisis.  The  Children’s 
Bureau  of  America  has  expressed  the 
feeling  that  all  such  planning  should 
be  a local  responsibility.  Mental  hy- 
giene and  real  psychiatric  and  social 
work  skills  are  fairly  recent  in  North 
Carolina,  as  time  goes.  The  trend  to 
institutional  child  placing  has  dis- 
couraged foster  home  placement  of 
children  so  that  there  is  very  little 
background  of  experience  for  one 
major  aspect  of  the  job. 

We  lack  good  adoption  agencies, 
and  the  average  worker  in  public  wel- 
fare agencies  who  must  do  children’s 
work,  in  some  cases  anyway,  has  a 
case  load  which  is  too  big  by  two  or 
three  times  to  be  carried  efficiently. 
In  these  things  too,  though  as  heavy 
as  the  war  emergency  will  bear  down, 
it  may  assist  mental  hygiene  societies 
and  councils  in  working  out  sound 
jobs  and  the  best  use  of  existing 
facilities  while  planning  for  better  in 
the  future.  One  must  remember  that 
dynamic  psychiatry  was  born  of 
necessity  in  the  last  war  from  the 
practical  need  to  treat  shell  shock 
and  war  neurosis. 

In  the  individual  community  where 


plans  are  being  made  for  evacuation 
of  children  or  families  and  children 
from  other  areas,  let  the  home  find- 
ing service  of  the  child  welfare 
agency  take  the  lead.  In  any  mass 
movement  evacuation  stations  for 
temporary  care  should  be  set  up  and 
children,  or  mothers  and  children  be 
moved  in  semi-permanently  as  a 
family  is  found  who  really  wants 
them  and  where  they  can  fit  together 
without  clashing. 

Each  council  should  plan  further 
resources  for  nursery  schools,  group 
programs,  etc.,  with  the  help  of  the 
schools,  where  families  are  broken  or 
mothers  are  working,  to  help  care  for 
children.  The  use  of  temporary  place- 
ment of  children,  where  parents  must 
work,  should  be  encouraged.  Family 
agency,  welfare  agency,  and  schools 
should  plan  for  the  care  of  the 
transient  but  non-resident  family. 

In  every  dislocation  situation  some 
agency  or  combination  of  agencies 
can  be  found  to  do  the  job.  This  pro- 
gram may  hold  good  for  war  or 
peace.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  it  is  the  total  configuration  of 
agency  cooperation  which  contains 
the  mental  hygiene.  Each  agency 
should  do  a specific  job  and  not  be 
put  into  the  position  of  having  to  do 
everything  for  the  client.  The  best 
reconstruction  comes  with  the  skilled 
administration  of  specific  services 
and  not  with  a too  total  approach  to 
all  the  client’s  problems.  No  one 
person  or  one  agency  should  ever  be 
in  a position  to  meet  all  of  the 
client’s  problems.  That  is  the  path 
to  dependency. 

If  the  democratic  way  of  living  is 
to  survive,  the  children  of  today  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  best 
facilities  for  individual  development. 
The  crisis  of  today  lies  in  whether  we 
can  apply  what  we  have  learned 
about  human  development  and  what 
we  have  gained  from  England’s  ex- 
periences to  the  coming  needs  of 
families  and  children. 


COUNTIES  WILL  ADOPT 
OLD  TRANSPORT  MEANS 
BECAUSE  OF  RATIONING 


Buncombe  and  Wayne  county  wel- 
fare departments  intend  to  give  all 
possible  casework  services  to  needy 
clients  in  spite  of  war  rationing  of 
the  usual  transportation  facilities. 

Buncombe  superintendent,  E.  E. 
Connor,  wrote  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  state 
welfare  commissioner,  that  the  work 
of  his  department  would  be  continued 
at  the  same  efficient  level  as  promptly 
as  “Old  Dobbin”  can  climb  the  moun- 
tain trails. 

Connor  said  his  department  plan- 
ned to  have  caseworkers  make  their 
visits  on  horseback,  staying  two  or 
three  days  at  the  time  in  outlying 
communities  and  giving  advice  and 
service  to  clients  when  they  come 
down  to  the  community  store  on  set 
dates. 

Down  in  Wayne  county  where 
there  are  no  steep  hillsides  to  make 
caseworkers  run  out  of  breath, 
Superintendent  J.  A.  Best  has  in- 
formed the  State  office  that  his  de- 
partment has  purchased  bicycles  on 
which  staff  members  will  make  their 
regular  visits  in  urban  areas. 

The  letters  were  in  reply  to  a re- 
cent request  from  Mrs.  Bost  to 
county  welfare  heads  to  find  the 
most  suitable  means  of  continuing 
service  and  activities  of  local  depart- 
ments for  the  duration. 
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291  Children  Are 
Jailed  In  State  In 
Last  Half  Of  1941 

Spend  An  Average  of 
Eight  Days  Each  In 
County  Jails;  Ten 
Counties  Fail  To  Send 
In  Reports  Of  Six 
Month  Period 

If  all  the  children  under  16  years 
of  age  who  were  placed  in  county  jails 
| in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1941  were  gathered  into  one 
school  building  anywhere  in  the  state 
to  be  taught  for  one  day,  ten  extra 
rooms  and  ten  extra  teachers  would 
be  required. 

That  won’t  happen,  of  course,  but  on 
the  basis  of  one  teacher  for  each  30 
pupils  such  would  be  the  case  in  com- 
parison with  figures  just  released  by 
the  division  of  institutions  and  cor- 
rections of  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment. 

Exactly  291  children  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  16  were  jailed  in  North 
Carolina  from  July  1 to  December  31 
of  last  year,  mostly  on  charges  of 
theft  with  a scattering  of  “drunk  and 
disorderly,”  despite  the  attorney  gen- 
eral’s ruling  some  years  ago  that  un- 
der the  N.  C.  law  it  is  illegal  to  place 
any  child  under  16  in  any  jail. 

Of  the  291,  fourteen  were  10  years 
old  or  under,  17  were  11  years  old,  18 
were  12  years  old,  50  were  thirteen, 
73  were  14,  and  119  were  15  years  old. 
A total  of  2,345  days  in  jail  were  re- 
corded against  the  291  children  or  an 
: average  of  eight  days  each. 

To  teach  those  291  children  for  eight 
, days  with  substitute  teachers  at  three 
j dollars  a day  would  cost  $240.  But 
the  type  of  instruction  these  291  chil- 
dren received  in  their  jail  surround- 
| ings  for  their  average  of  eight  days 
each  was  far  different  from  what  they 
would  have  gotten  in  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  grade  of  school  where  their  time 
would  better  have  been  spent. 

Seventy  of  the  100  county  jails  in 
North  Carolina  are  not  allowed  to  be 
used  for  the  care  of  federal  prisoners, 
but  the  national  government  has  no 
authority  to  prevent  the  incarceration 
of  a child  for  anywhere  from  one  day 
to  a month  in  these  70  jails. 

Fifteen  county  jails  are  approved 
for  the  care  of  federal  prisoners  and 
15  more  are  on  the  restricted  list 
where  a prisoner  may  be  kept  only  a 
short  time  while  awaiting  trial  or  be- 
ginning of  his  sentence. 

Again  theoretically,  those  70  feder- 
i ally  condemned  jails  could  have  held 
four  children  each  if  the  total  number 
were  divided  among  70  counties  which, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  But  the 
tact  is  that  some  of  those  children 
were  placed  in  the  federally  unap- 
proved jails  and  nobody  worried  much 
ibout  it. 

(See  291  Children,  Page  2) 


ASSISTANCE  DIRECTOR 


R.  Eugene  Brown 


Brown  Leads  Roster  To 
Receive  Appointment  As 
Pubiic  Assistance  Head 


The  appointment  of  Roy  Eugene 
Brown  as  director  of  public  assistance 
in  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  on  a 
permanent  basis  has  been  announced 
by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State  welfare 
commissioner.  The  appointment  was 
made  with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Brown  has  been  acting  director  of 
the  division  of  the  State  welfare 
board  charged  with  administration  of 
old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  since  the  resignation 
June  30,  1941  of  Nathan  H.  Yelton 
to  become  secretary  to  the  State 
School  Commission.  Mrs.  Bost  said 
Brown’s  services  as  acting  director 
had  been  highly  acceptable  to  the 
State  board. 

The  eight  months  term  the  new 
director  served  since  last  June  was 
in  the  nature  of  a temporary  appoint- 
ment awaiting  the  setting  up  of  the 
merit  system  register  of  applicants 
for  the  position.  Brown  topped  the 
list  of  those  taking  examinations  for 
the  office. 

Brown  has  been  with  the  State 
welfare  department  for  17  years,  has 
directed  various  phases  of  the  de- 
partment’s activities,  and  has  been  a 
career  man  in  social  work  from  the 
beginning. 

He  was  born  in  Statesville,  October 
23,  1897,  spent  one  semester  at  State 
College  before  going  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  to  take  his  B.  A. 
degree  in  1923  and  his  M.  A.  in  1925. 
At  the  Chapel  Hill  institution  he 
majored  in  sociology  and  social  work, 
filled  in  with  studies  in  government, 
and  took  nine  months  work  in  the 
school  of  public  welfare. 

(See  Brown  Leads,  Page  2) 


Crippled  Children’s  Work  Has 
Shown  Progress  For  Many  Years 


HEADS  FIELD  WORK 


S.  J.  Hawkins 


Hawkins  New  Director 
Of  Field  Social  Work 
For  State  Department 

The  appointment  of  S.  J.  Hawkins 
of  Wilmington  as  director  of  field  so- 
cial work  for  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has  been 
announced  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State 
welfare  commissioner. 

The  appointment  was  the  second  to 
be  made  under  the  merit  system  to 
vacancies  in  the  State  office  since  ex- 
aminations for  the  positions  were  held 
last  fall. 

Hawkins  has  been  with  the  depart- 
ment as  field  social  work  representa- 
tive for  six  years,  Mrs.  Bost  said,  and 
previous  to  that  time  served  with  the 
N.  C.  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion as  social  worker,  assistant  county 
administrator  and  finally  as  district 
administrator. 

Hawkins  at  one  time  was  for  six 
years  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  at  the  general  offices  in  Wil- 
mington. 

The  new  director  was  born  in  New 
Hanover  county  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  there 
before  going  to  Duke  University 
where  he  received  an  A.B.  degree  in 
1931.  He  spent  a year  in  the  Duke 
graduate  school  of  religion  before 
transferring  to  the  graduate  school  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  for 
nine  months  of  specialized  work.  He 
has  had  nine  additional  months  of 
public  welfare  administration  and 
social  work  at  the  Chapel  Hill  institu- 
tion. 

At  different  times  during  the  past 
( See  Hawkins,  Page  2) 
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By  James  T.  Baknes 
Director  Crippled  Children's  Work, 
There  is  an  axiom  that  if  democ- 
racy is  to  progress  it  “must  march 
forward  upon  the  feet  of  little  chil- 
dren.” That  this  axiom  is  true,  is 
evidenced  in  the  manner  in  which 
America  has  consciously  striven  to 
improve  conditions  under  which  its 
children  are  born,  live  and  develop. 

North  Carolina  has  been  remark- 
ably progressive  in  recent  years  in 
the  creation,  extension  and  expansion 
of  many  of  its  services  and  is  noted 
throughout  the  country  for  its  for- 
ward look  in  the  matter  of  public 
health.  In  fact,  all  over  the  nation 
organizations,  private  and  quasi- 
public, are  associating  their  activities 
with  those  of  child  health  units  in 
the  process  of  conserving  the  health 
of  our  children  as  the  greatest  of  our 
assets. 

Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  said  as  of  a 
few  decades  ago  that  in  North  Caro- 
lina the  crippled  child  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  adequate  program  of  health 
care  and  oversight,  and  it  awaited  the 
force  of  experience  to  demand  pro- 
gress in  this  field. 

The  first  public  move  came  in  1917 
when  the  General  Assembly  author- 
ized the  North  Carolina  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  at  Gastonia,  coinciding  with 
the  broad  revisions  of  public  health 
and  public  welfare  laws  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  T.  W. 
Bickett.  But  it  was  not  until  1921 
that  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital  was 
opened  for  service  to  a capacity  of 
50  white  children  with  the  maximum 
age  level  set  at  16  years. 

At  that  time  there  was  little  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  need  of  such  services  and  for 
a time  there  was  no  move  to  broaden 
and  expand  the  program.  Soon  after 
the.  hospital  opened,  however,  out- 
patient and  diagnostic  clinics  were 
undertaken  as  a means  of  locating 
crippled  children  and  planning  their 
treatment  and  physical  rehabilitation. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  at  one  of 
these  clinics  held  for  three  counties, 
a total  of  154  children  were  admitted 
for  examination,  and  the  number 
found  in  need  of  treatment  at  this 
clinic  alone  was  sufficient  to  tax  the 
capacity  of  the  institution  for  many 
months  to  come. 

In  1925,  in  collaboration  with  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion made  a survey  of  the  situation 
and  found  there  were  vast  numbers 
of  children  who,  from  affections  of 
birth,  injury,  or  disease,  were  grow- 
ing into  adult  life  without  the  means 
or  facilities  of  receiving  medical 
treatment  and  correction  of  their 
physical  handicaps,  thus  being  rele- 
gated to  a life  of  misery,  unhappiness 
and  uselessness.  There  was  a total 
absence  of  responsibility  for  the 
Negro  crippled  child,  and  for  those  of 
the  white  race  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  16  years. 

The  State  Orthopaedic  Hospital  in 
(See  Crippled  Children,  Page  2) 
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291  CHILDREN 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

To  choose  at  random  a few  of  the 
cases,  a 15-year-old  white  boy  spent 
more  than  30  days  in  the  Edgecombe 
county  jail  last  July;  in  Richmond 
county  a Negro  boy,  10,  spent  almost 
30  days  in  August;  in  Catawba  county 
a Negro  boy,  14,  spent  almost  90  days 
in  jail  beginning  last  August;  in  Sep- 
tember in  Avery  county  white  boys 
aged  11,  13,  and  14  spent  from  two  to 
six  days  in  jail  for  gambling. 

Although  the  law  says  jail  reports 
shall  be  submitted  by  counties  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  each  month,  in  all  of  1941  ten 
counties  failed  to  report  at  all  and 
Franklin  county  sent  in  only  one  re- 
port. 

Counties  failing  to  report  at  all  were 
Harnett,  Haywood,  McDowell,  Moore, 
Swain,  Transylvania,  Union,  Washing- 
ton, Watauga  and  Yancey,  and  of 
course  the  number  of  children  held  in 
those  jails  could  not  be  determined  in 
the  state  department. 

Buncombe,  Cumberland,  Duplin,  Ma- 
con and  New  Hanover  counties  do  not 
list  ages  of  jail  prisoners,  leaving  ex- 
actly 30  North  Carolina  counties  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  1941  as  not 
reporting  children  in  jail. 

Counties  listing  no  children  in  jail 
were  Alamance,  Ashe,  Beaufort,  Bruns- 
wick, Burke,  Camden,  Caswell,  Chat- 
ham, Cherokee,  Chowan,  Currituck, 
Dare,  Davie,  Gates,  Graham,  Gran- 
ville, Jones,  Lincoln,  Moore,  Onslow, 
Orange,  Pamlico,  Perquimans,  Polk, 
Stokes,  Swain,  Transylvania,  Tyrrell, 
Union  and  Warren. 


CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
the  four  years  it  had  been  open  had 
developed  a long  waiting  list  of  appli- 
cants under  the  age  of  16  years.  It 
found  great  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion naturally  isolated  and  hampered 
from  utilizing  the  service  which  had 
been  established.  Therefore,  it  was 
considered  practical  and  feasible  to 
extend  and  expand  services.  In  that 
year  about  eight  orthopaedic  clinics 
were  organized  and  established  in 
strategic  counties  in  several  sections 
of  the  state. 

These  clinics  were  opened  to  crip- 
pled persons  of  all  ages  and  races, 
and  were  designed  to  serve  several 
purposes;  (1)  to  locate  cripples;  (2) 
to  provide  examinations  by  special- 
ized physicians  for  diagnosis  and 
classification  in  respect  to  treatment; 
(3)  to  treat  such  of  these  cripples 
as  was  warranted  under  the  exi- 
gencies; (4)  to  promote  hospital  care 
in  general  hospitals  through  the 
development  of  public  and  private 
resources  for  such  purposes;  and  (5) 
to  provide  a system  of  follow-up  and 
oversight  of  those  treated  in  the 
clinics  and  hospitals  as  a safeguard 
against  recurrence  of  the  crippling 


condition.  Through  the  twenties  and 
the  early  thirties  these  clinics  en- 
sured the  treatment  and  care  of  large 
numbers  of  crippled  children,  but  the 
greater  effort  was  to  demonstrate  the 
broad  needs  of  the  indigent  crippled 
child  and  what  could  be  done  to 
salvage  and  restore  him  to  usefulness 
in  the  scheme  of  our  society. 

By  1935  the  State  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  had  developed  to  a capacity 
of  150  children  with  one-third  of  this 
bed  capacity  devoted  to  Negro  chil- 
dren. It  was  still  limited  to  the  age 
level  of  16  years  and  had  a waiting 
list  equivalent  to  practically  a year 
of  intake  and  large  numbers  above  16 
years  old  were  found  in  need  of 
special  medical  service  which  their 
families  could  not  afford. 

Congress  passed  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  August  of  1935,  in 
which  there  was  a provision  for 
grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  crip- 
pled children,  and  an  authorization 
of  $2,800,000  for  the  purpose.  A 
short  while  after  the  passage  of  the 
act,  Dr.  Carl  Reynolds,  State  Health 
Officer,  created  an  Advisory  Crippled 
Children’s  Commission  to  study, 
formulate  and  recommend  a plan  of 
service  for  crippled  children  for 
North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  the  Federal  program. 

After  several  months  of  study  a 
plan  was  evolved,  presented  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  the  U.  S. 
Children’s  Bureau  and  was  approved 
in  March,  193  6.  It  provided  the  fol- 
lowing essential  features;  (1)  recog- 
nition of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
as  the  agency  of  state  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  several  agencies  in 
the  state  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  crippled  child;  (2) 
creation  of  an  advisory  group  repre- 
sentative of  the  primary  interest  in 
the  crippled  child;  (3)  establishment 
of  a bureau  in  the  State  Board  of 
Health  to  coordinate  and  project  the 
crippled  children  plan.  A child  was 
defined  as  a person  who  had  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  21  years. 

The  division  for  crippled  children 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  was 
established  in  April,  193  6. 

In  undertaking  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  the 
plan,  the  department  established  five 
objectives:  (1)  to  locate  crippled 
children  and  to  cause  these  to  be 
registered  at  the  State  Board  of 
Health;  (2)  to  provide  expert  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  through  clinics; 

(3)  to  provide  hospital  care  through 
the  State  Orthopaedic  Hospital  and 
at  selected  general  hospitals — the 
latter  on  a contract  per  diem  basis; 

(4)  to  follow  up  all  registrants  by 
visiting  and  supervising  crippled 
children  in  their  homes  through 
workers,  trained  especially  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  individuals  in- 
capacitated by  crippled  conditions  or 
conditions  which  lead  to  crippleness; 

(5)  to  collect  data,  publish  statistics 
and  information  engendering  public 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  crip- 
pled child  and  in  the  solution  of 
them. 

Particular  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  realization  of  these  objectives 
and  in  the  projection  of  services  for 
crippled  children  in  the  six  years  of 
operation  under  the  plan.  Approxi- 
mately 17,000  crippled  children  have 
been  registered  who  require  special 
attention  and  supervision.  These 
children  have  been  found  in  all  of 
the  sections  of  the  state,  and  their 
problems  have  presented  almost 
equal  variations. 

With  these  problems  has  come  the 
responsibility  of  utilizing,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  all  of  the  resources  at 
hand.  We  find  that  the  state  has 


been  generous  in  its  consideration 
and  has  sustained,  in  substantial 
manner,  the  State  Orthopaedic  Hos- 
pital for  crippled  children.  The 
federal  government  has  allotted 
social  security  funds  to  the  state 
which  have  enabled  it  to  expand  and 
extend  services  to  crippled  children 
in  a manner  never  possible  before. 
County  and  municipal  agencies  have 
made  funds  available  in  many  in- 
stances, especially  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  certain  aspects  of  crippled 
children’s  needs  not  being  met  other- 
wise. 

Within  the  period  in  which  the 
new  plan  has  been  in  effect,  approxi- 
mately 8,000  children  are  annually 
admitted  to  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services  in  the  20  clinics  in  reach  of 
all  sections  and  people  of  the  state. 
As  a source  of  diagnosis  these  centers 
are  invaluable,  but  beyond  this,  the 
value  of  treatments  and  oversight  of 
post-operative  cases  far  exceeds  their 
cost.  It  is  not  possible  to  portray 
the  value  of  these  clinics  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  conservation  of 
corrective  work  achieved  with  indi- 
vidual children. 

Considering  the  hospital  features 
of  crippled’s  work  during  the  past 
six  years,  we  find  that  more  than 
6,000  children  have  been  given  hos- 
pital care.  Some  2,000  of  these  were 
cared  for  at  the  state  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  and  more  than  4,000  in 
selected  general  hospitals.  All  these 
children  represent  families  who 
could  not  afford  this  type  of  care — 
families  in  which  these  children 
would  have  languished,  trudged  and 
stumbled  along  through  life  but  for 
these  services. 

The  follow-up  work  after  hospital 
treatment  is  no  negligible  part  of  the 
work  of  the  division  and  a most 
necessary  adjunct  if  the  gains  in 
health  and  correction  are  to  be  main- 
tained. Workers  of  the  state  agency, 
local  public  health  nurses  and  child 
welfare  workers  have  collaborated  to 
make  an  indispensable  team  for  the 
conduct  of  the  program. 

There  is  much  essential  technical 
advice  that  must  be  given  and  appre- 
ciated in  the  home  of  the  parent  if 
the  best  family  care  is  to  be  given  the 
child,  and  only  through  the  interpre- 
tive ingenuity  of  a trained  person 
can  this  information  be  given  success- 
fully. It  is  seldom  done  adequately 
by  the  surgeon  for  lack  of  time  and 
only  by  means  of  these  follow-up 
workers  can  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment be  projected  into  the  homes 
under  some  semblance  of  adequate 
guidance. 

North  Carolina  has  reason  to  take 
pride  in  its  progress  in  protecting  the 
health  and  welfare  of  crippled  chil- 
dren. Many  of  those  treated  in  the 
early  days  are  now  reaching  adult 
life  and  assuming  a useful  place  in 
our  democracy  and  its  way  of  life. 
There  still  remains  much  to  be  done. 
All  facilities  of  the  community,  state 
and  nation  should  be  coordinated  to 
carry  the  good  work  to  further 
heights  of  accomplishment  and  to  ex- 
tend to  all  afflicted  children  the  op- 
portunity to  become  physically  nor- 
mal, physically  unhandicapped  human 
beings. 


HAWKINS 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
year  Hawkins  as  field  social  work  rep- 
resentative has  served  Bladen,  Bruns- 
wick, Columbus,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Harnett,  Hoke,  New  Hanover,  Lee, 
Moore,  Pender,  Randolph,  Richmond, 
Sampson  and  Scotland  counties. 


BROWN  LEADS 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Following  his  graduation  in  1923, 
Brown  acted  as  boy’s  work  secretary 
of  the  Central  YMCA  at  Spray,  re- 
turning to  Chapel  Hill  in  January, 
1924  to  become  research  assistant  in 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science. 

In  April,  1925  he  became  for  three 
months  an  assistant  to  Lewis  Mer- 
riam  of  the  Institute  of  Government 
in  studying  personnel  of  State  depart- 
ments and  institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  the  Salary  and 
Wage  Commission. 

Brown  joined  the  staff  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare in  July,  19  25  as  director  of  the 
division  of  institutions  and  correc- 
tions, continuing  in  that  capacity  for 
12  years.  He  took  over  direction  of 
the  field  social  work  service  of  the 
department  in  July,  1937,  which  he 
held  until  his  appointment  last  July 
as  acting  director  of  public  assis- 
tance. 

During  the  last  12  of  Brown’s  17 
years  of  work  with  the  State  welfare 
board  he  has  been  assistant  to  the 
commissioner  and  has  been  secretary 
to  the  Eugenics  Board  of  North  Caro- 
lina since  it  was  established  in  1933. 

The  salary  range  for  director  of 
public  assistance  under  the  compen- 
sation plan  set  up  by  the  State  Merit 
System  Council  is  from  $4200  to 
$5000. 


STATE  RECEIVES  OVER  1 1 
MILLION  SECURITY  FUNDS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— The  sum  of 
$11,793,372  was  received  by  residents 
of  Noyth  Carolina  during  1941,  through 
the  unemployment  compensation,  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  and  pub- 
lic assistance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  according  to  G.  R. 
Parker,  Social  Security  Board  regional 
director. 

A total  of  $6,965,572  represented 
payments  to  the  needy  aged,  the  needy 
blind,  and  dependent  children  provid- 
ed by  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, under  public  assistance  laws. 

Parker  stated  that  the  average 
monthly  number  of  needy  aged  men 
and  women  who  received  assistance 
last  year  under  the  old-age  assistance 
program  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
was  37,897.  The  average  number  of 
children,  deprived  of  their  natural 
breadwinner  and  left  without  means 
of  support,  who  received  assistance 
each  month  under  the  aid  to  depen- 
dent children  program  was  23,517. 
Assistance  was  also  provided  for  1,988 
blind  persons  throughout  the  state 
during  the  year. 


FACILITIES  OF  CARING 

FOR  EVACUEES  STUDIED 

A survey  of  community  facilities 
for  caring  for  evacuees  and  means  of 
transfering  families  with  children 
and  children  without  families  to 
places  of  safety  in  event  of  possible 
bombing  will  be  undertaken  shortly 
by  county  welfare  departments,  at 
request  of  the  state  department. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  work  in- 
volved, the  bulk  of  evacuating  and 
receiving  if  necessary  in  North  Caro- 
lina will  be  done  largely  by  volun- 
teers under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional workers  and  military  authori- 
ties. 

The  state  will  probably  be  divided 
into  evacuation  and  reception  areas 
by  military  authorities  who  will 
direct  operations  of  moving  necessary 
parts  of  the  population  from  danger 
zones  in  case  of  attack. 
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N.  C.  Conference  For  Social 

Service  Holds  Its  30th  Session 

® 

MISS  ALESHIRE  LEAVES 


Foster  Mother 
Gets  Much  Joy 
From  Children 

That  boarding  home  parents  get  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  the 
care  of  foster  children  is  shown  by  a 
letter  from  a foster  mother  to  Miss 
Sarah  H.  Spencer,  child  welfare  serv- 
ices special  area  supervisor.  A number 
of  North  Carolina  families  are  giving 
temporary  care  to  other  children  in 
their  own  home  and  providing  the 
type  of  environment  the  foster  chil- 
dren need  to  develop  into  upstanding 
citizens. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Burroughs  of  Lee 
county,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  caring  for  foster  chil- 
dren along  with  her  own  and  who  has 
derived  much  pleasure  from  watching 
their  development,  wrote  to  Miss 
Spencer  of  her  experience  as  follows: 

“You  can’t  imagine  the  thrill  of  an- 
ticipation your  letter  gave  me.  It  was 
the  same  as  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly meeting  an  old  and  beloved  friend 
and  sitting  down  for  a long  and  happy 
talk  about  those  we  have  known  and 
loved. 

“I  have  missed  your  pleasant  and 
inspiring  visits  and  letters  and  espe- 
cially the  ‘bundles  of  joy’  that  you 
brought  me.  Please  believe  me  when 
I say  that  the  months  I worked  with 
you  and  other  members  of  your  agency 
were  among  the  happiest  of  my  life, 
and  the  joy  derived  from  the  six  little 
girls  entrusted  to  me  was  equalled 
only  by  that  experienced  in  caring  for 
my  own  two  girls. 

“I  wish  that  I had  the  words  at  my 
command  with  which  to  tell  you,  and 
anyone  else  interested,  just  what  it 
meant  to  my  husband  and  to  me  to 
open  our  home  and  our  hearts  to  the 
little  ones  you  brought  to  us.  I can’t 
seem  to  find  words  potent  enough  to 
express  the  abiding  satisfaction  and 
imperishable  memories  which  that 
episode  in  our  life  brought  to  us. 

“We  are  told  that  the  pain  of  child- 
birth is  the  quickest  and  easiest  pain 
to  forget.  I feel  that  way  about  the 
babies  I cared  for.  I know  there  were 
many  anxious  moments  connected 
with  them,  as  well  as  a great  deal  of 
work  and  interrupted  rest.  All  that 
I remember  is  the  sweet  way  .they 
looked  up  at  me  as  they  nestled  in  my 
arms;  the  way  their  tiny  fingers 
curled  around  one  of  mine;  the  fleet- 
ing smiles  as  they  were  falling  asleep; 
and  as  they  became  older,  stronger 
and  more  alert  the  cunning  and  cute 
ways  they  had  of  greeting  me  and 
showing  that  they  were  responding  to 
the  love  and  affection,  the  orange 
juice  and  the  sunshine. 

“My  friends  would  say  to  me:  ‘How 
can  you  love  them,  work  for  them,  be 
anxious  over  their  health,  diet  and 
the  thousand  other  things  that  go  with 
a baby,  and  then  give  them  up  to 
someone  about  whom  you  know  noth- 
ing?’ The  ‘giving  up’  of  a baby  for 
whom  I had  cared  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  sacred  part  of  the  whole 
scheme.  I’ll  have  to  admit  there  were 

(See  FOSTER  MOTHER,  Page  2) 


Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown  Will 
Head  Organization  for 
Next  Year 

The  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service  met  in  Raleigh  April 
16  and  17  in  its  30th  annual  session 
in  what  officials  considered  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  best  attended 
meetings  in  many  years. 

It  went  on  record  as  favoring  Gov- 
ernor J.  M.  Broughton’s  plan  to  pro- 
vide a state  training  school  for  delin- 
quent Negro  girls,  an  amendment  to 
the  law  raising  the  standard  of  man- 
agement of  county  jails,  appointment 
of  a commission  to  re-write  the  laws 
governing  care  of  mental  patients, 
raising  the  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance age  from  14  to  16  years,  and 
more  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
and  facilities. 

Governor  Broughton  spoke  at  the 
opening  session  and  praised  the  work 
of  the  conference  during  its  30  years 
of  existence.  He  expressed  complete 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  welfare 
workers  to  care  properly  for  their 
ever  increasing  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities under  the  pressure  of  the  war 
program.  The  governor  specifically 
mentioned  county  welfare  superin- 
tendents as  a group  rendering  inval- 
uable service  and  leadership. 

Dr.  George  M.  Cooper,  assistant 
state  health  officer  and  president  of 
the  conference,  told  of  the  past  work 
of  the  organization  and  submitted 
recommendations  which  were  later 
adopted  as  the  conference  program. 
Dr.  Cooper  urged  the  conference  to 
cooperate  fully  as  in  the  past  with  the 
government  and  military  authorities 
of  the  country  in  providing  for  civil- 
ian rehabilitation. 

Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice 
A.  A.  F.  Seawell  told  the  conference 
general  session  there  will  have  to  be 
more  than  a mobilization  of  military 
might  to  win  the  war  and  to  secure 
the  things  for  which  it  is  being  waged. 
“There  must  be  a mobilization  of  all 
the  moral,  religious,  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces  at  our  command  for  all 
out  war,”  he  said. 

Sectional  meetings  took  up  both 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the 
second  day,  discussions  centering 
around  social  case  work,  social  group 
work,  community  organization  and 
public  welfare  administration. 

T.  S.  Johnson,  State  civilian  de- 
fense director,  told  the  group  work 
division  that  most  people  still  do  not 
recognize  the  country  is  at  war,  and 
the  whole  community  should  pull  to- 
gether to  make  service  men  in  its 
midst  as  much  a part  of  the  local  life 
as  possible. 

“Defense  activities  create  new  prob- 
lems of  economic  needs  requiring  ad- 
ditional welfare  services  to  families 
and  social  service  workers  may  have 
to  work  overtime  and  on  holidays  to 
carry  on  a full  program  if  the  call  for 
manpower  steadily  increases,”  Mrs. 


Miss  Ruth  C.  Aleshire,  case  con- 
sultant with  the  state  department  for 
a little  more  than  a year,  resigned  in 
May  to  go  with  the  Social  Security 
Board  as  public  assistance  analyst. 
She  went  first  to  Washington  for 
training  and  will  be  stationed  at  Bir- 
mingham upon  its  completion. 


W.  T.  Bost,  State  welfare  commis- 
sioner, said  in  discussing  public  wel- 
fare administration  in  war  time.  Mrs. 
Bost  said  social  workers  could  serve 
best  by  keeping  the  needs  of  people 
continuously  before  the  eyes  of  those 
responsible  for  formulating  service 
programs  and  projects. 

At  the  morning  general  session 
Bishop  Thomas  C.  Darst,  Wilmington, 
in  discussing  religion  in  war  from  the 
civilian  aspect  said  civilization  must 
be  so  built  that  there  will  be  places 
not  for  privileged  groups  but  “for  men 
and  women  for  whom  God  made  a 
world.” 

From  the  military  viewpoint,  Chap- 
lain Wallace  I.  Wolverton  of  Camp 
Davis,  said  Christianity  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  being  a soldier  since  men 
in  uniform  have  as  much  faith  as 
people  in  oivilian  life.  “Men  die  in 
war  and  men  suffer  in  war  and  they, 
too,  are  souls  in  need  of  God,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Frank  T.  deVyver  discussed  the 
merit  system  as  tied  in  with  adminis- 
trative problems  of  welfare  agencies. 

Lt.-Col.  John  R.  Sampey,  chiei 
morals  officer  at  Camp  Davis,  told  the 
group  work  section  that  soldiers  ex- 
pect to  be  taken  in  as  members  of  the 
community  so  they  can  forget  army 
life  in  their  off-duty  hours.  He  cited 
recreation  advantages  afforded  at 
army  posts  and  warned  that  the  type 
of  recreation  to  which  boys  are  accus- 
tomed would  not  receive  the  same  re- 
sponse when  they  returned  from  the 
war. 

Robert  E.  Bondy,  Washington,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Red  Cross,  at 
the  final  general  session  pointed  out 
that  social  institutions  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  war  effort  and 
added  that  the  Red  Cross  is  only  one 
of  many  social  agencies  in  the  country 
with  a big  task. 

He  said  foreign  aid  of  the  organi- 
zation, which  before  the  war  came  to 
America  amounted  to  $57,000,  had  al- 
most ceased  with  the  effort  now  di- 
rected toward  preparing  our  own  citi- 
zens in  first-aid,  nursing,  and  aiding 
families  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Brown,  Chapel  Hill,  di- 
rector of  the  University’s  school  of 
public  welfare  and  social  work,  was 
chosen  conference  president  for  the 
next  year  to  succeed  Dr.  Cooper.  Miss 
Gertrude  Weil,  Goldsboro,  was  again 
named  vice-president,  and  James  T. 
Barner,  Raleigh,  succeeded  Dr.  Brown 
as  treasurer.  A secretary  will  be 
named  later  by  the  conference  execu- 
tive committee  to  succeed  Barnes  who 
held  that  office  this  year.  I 


Swain  Officials  To 
Try  Plan  Affording 
Extra  Lunch  Foods 

Community  Project 
Started  For  Parents  to 
Pay  For  School  Meals 
With  Garden  Produce 

School  and  agriculture  officials  in 
Swain  county  have  worked  out  a plan 
to  enable  the  people  of  the  mountain 
area  to  pay  in  advance  with  farm  pro- 
duce for  hot  school  lunches  for  their 
children  during  the  term  beginning 
next  September. 

Swain  county  has  approximately 
3,000  children  distributed  among  the 
17  schools,  11  of  which  are  one-teacher 
establishments.  Officials  have  figured 
the  children  spend  an  average  of  nine 
hours  en  route  to  school  during  the 
scholastic  term,  more  than  half  their 
waking  hours. 

In  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
county  through  the  columns  of  the 
Bryson  City  Times  authorities  said: 
“We  have  given  careful  consideration 
to  a plan  whereby  we  may  hope  to 
feed  better  school  lunches  to  more  of 
our  children  during  the  school  year 
1942  and  1943,  since  we  have  them  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  during  those 
eight  months  thus  growing  more 
physically  fit  citizens  to  make  our  na- 
tion stronger.” 

It  is  expected  that  10,000  quarts  of 
canned  vegetables  will  be  received  for 
distribution  among  the  participating 
lunchrooms  feeding  children  at  a cost 
of  five  cents  a meal.  Pooling  of  com- 
munity resources  of  money  paid  for 
lunches,  produce  given  in  exchange, 
foods  supplied  by  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution division  of  the  State  welfare 
department  and  by  WPA  gardening 
and  canning  projects,  and  money  con- 
tributed by  organizations  will  be  un- 
dertaken before  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  term. 

The  plan  will  tend  to  enable  fami- 
lies to  raise  additional  garden  sup- 
plies beyond  regular  family  needs 
which  may  be  used  to  support  the 
lunch  program  with  the  additional 
surplus  commodities. 

Agreements  to  be  signed  by  April 
15  by  parents  wishing  to  collaborate 
in  the  program  were  prepared  stating 
the  amount  of  food  to  be  contributed 
and  the  number  of  meals  the  specified 
quantities  would  pay  for  during  the 
term. 

The  plan  is  expected  to  enable  the 
county  schools  to  serve  better  bal- 
anced meals,  eliminate  children  spend- 
ing lunch  money  at  stores  for  candy, 
make  meals  available  to  more  children 
each  day,  eliminate  exchange  of 
money  at  lunch  periods,  and  make 
possible  long-time  planning  and  buy- 
ing of  supplies  in  advance. 

At  market  prices  the  following  num- 
bers of  bushels  of  stored  foods  were 
considered  necessary  to  provide  one 

(See  SWAIN  OFFICIALS,  Page  2) 
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PROTECTING  JUVENILES 

Cumberland  citizens  should  feel 
quite  proud  of  the  efforts  one  of  its 
native  sons,  Judge  Q.  K.  Nimocks,  Jr., 
is 'making  in  the  realm  of  reform  of 
the  attitude  of  what  we  hopefully  call 
justice  toward  North  Carolina  chil- 
dren. 

Judge  Nimocks  is  making  it  a point 
wherever  he  holds  court  to  call  atten- 
tion of  the  grand  juries  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  State’s  criminal  code  which 
forbids  the  detention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents or  any  child  under  16  years  of 
age  in  quarters  apart  from  the  com- 
mon jail. 

The  moral  effect  of  placing  a child 
under  16  years  of  age  in  a common 
jail  in  close  contact  with  confirmed 
criminals  is  equivalent  to  placing  that 
child  in  a cage  with  a man-eating 
tiger. 

The  same  holds  good  not  only  as  le- 
gards  children  under  16  years  oi  age 
but  for  those  much  older. 

Whenever  an  impressionable  young- 
ster slips  from  the  straight  and  nar- 
row he  should  be  treated  as  though 
he  had  a dangerous  but  perfectly  cuia- 

',1  lie  * slumld  not  be  matriculated  into 

the  college  of  crime.  . a 

Judge  Nimocks  is  doing  the  State  a 
great  service  by  constantly  lighting 
against  this  condition  and  is  display- 
ing a consciousness  that  his  duty  to 
humanity  goes  beyond  the  bench  be- 
hind which  he  sits.  — Fayetteville 
Observer. 


THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
this  week  is  observing  its  ninth  anni- 
versary. Whatever  its  shortcomings 
may  have  been  and  still  are,  the  or- 
ganization has  accomplished  much  m 
reclaiming  the  lives  of  nearly  thiee 
million  of  the  nation’s  youth  and  m 
developing  the  natural  resources  of 

America.  „ . . 

That  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  has  made  mistakes,  possibly 
many  of  them,  is  not  denied,  but  the 
very  fact  that  such  an  organization 
was  ever  needed  should  cause  one  to 
pause  and  think.  Here,  in  a land  of 
plenty  it  was  found  necessary,  to 
snatch  millions  of  youths  from  idle- 
ness, to  reshape  their  lives  and  to 
direct  their  manpower  into  useful 
channels  and  away  from  the  crime 
road.  Surely,  there  are  many  who 
have  not  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  planned  for  them  by  a 
thoughtful  and  understanding  govern- 
ment, but  the  glaring  fact  is  that 
there  were  not  just  a few  thousands 
but  millions  of  young  men  who  had 
been  cast  aside  into  idleness  to  ex- 
perience the  pangs  of  actual  want  in 
a land  of  plenty. 

And,  yet,  many  of  those  who  helped 
create  such  a costly  situation  went  to 


the  extremes  in  opposing  the  program 
to  save  these  youths  from  such  a foul 
system.  There  have  always  been  and 
always  will  be  those  who  knew  or 
know  nothing  about  ease  and  plenty. 
Confined  to  a limited  number,  that 
group  can  cause  little  or  no  trouble, 
but  when  the  numbers  of  that  group 
expand  it  into  the  millions,  it  is  time 
for  someone  to  wake  up.  Would 
America  today  be  in  a position  to  chal- 
lenge the  aggressors  and  oppressors 
if  it  had  ignored  those  millions  back 
in  the  turbulent  days  of  1933?  Would 
America  today  be  ready  to  feed  the 
starving  in  many  lands  had  it  en- 
slaved further  the  farmers  back  in 
1933?  Would  the  workers  turn  by  the 
millions  to  the  armanent  factories  to- 
day if  their  shackles  tightened  around 
their  legs  during  the  thirties  had  not 
been  loosened? 

Yes,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  the  New  Deal  have  cost  millions 
even  billions,  but  the  value  of  the 
program  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted, 
especially  will  one  place  a true  valua- 
tion on  the  gains  if  he  compares  the 
expenditures  with  what  a revolution 
might  have  cost  or  what  the  bitter 
rewards  might  have  been  if  the  or- 
ganization and  the  New  Deal  had  not 
displaced  the  do-nothing  policy  in  ef- 
fect during  the  early  thirties. 

Yet,  there  are  those  who  continue 
the  unsavory  fight  against  the  very 
things  that  enable  America  today  to 
reach  out  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  and  challenge  the  oppressors. 
It  will  be  well  now  to  recognize  the 
lesson  that  has  been  so  ably  taught 
and  so  well  demonstrated,  and  to  plan 
for  the  future  accordingly. — William- 
ston  Enterprise. 


FOSTER  MOTHER 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

tears  in  my  smile  and  an  empty  place 
in  my  heart  as  each  little  one  left  me, 
but  knowing  they  were  coming  into 
their  rightful  heritage  at  last — loving- 
parents  and  a home — was  fulfillment 
of  my  most  cherished  dream  and  con- 
stant prayer. 

“When  I am  lonely  or  discouraged 
I stage  for  myself  a ‘baby  parade.’ 
And  what  a winsome  lot  of  babies  pass 
my  mind’s  eye  in  review. 

“First  comes  our  little  ‘Sweetpea.’ 
She  was  a skinny,  underweight,  under- 
nourished, neglected  specimen  at 
three  months  of  age,  a baby  calculated 
to  frighten  the  most  stout-hearted  of 
brand-new  foster  parents,  but  she  re- 
sponded and  grew  fat  and  rosy  almost 
surprisingly  soon.  She  was  exactly 
what  I needed  at  that  stage  of  the 
game  to  give  me  the  inspiration  and 
the  faith  to  go  on  with  the  work  I had 
chosen.  For  three  months  I had  the 
pleasure  of  watching  her  unfold  like 
a flower,  and  when  she  went  to  her 
new  parents  and  home  she  was  all 
that  any  parent  could  wish  for. 

“‘Pat’  was  our  second  baby;  our 
Christmas  baby,  just  ten  days  old  and 
fresh  from  the  sterility  and  germproof 
nursery  of  a hospital.  I knew  she  was 
the  real  test  of  my  courage  and  knowl- 
edge of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do  for  a baby.  She  and  I both  lived 
to  tell  the  tale,  but  when  I’d  finished 
giving  her  the  first  bath  I was  the 
weaker  of  the  two.  Again  my  efforts 
were  rewarded,  even  though  we  did 
get  off  to  a bad  start  due  to  a cold 
Pat  contracted  and  which  caused  all 
of  us  some  anxious  moments.  She 
was  our  joy  and  pride  for  six  blissful 
months. 

“With  the  beginning  of  summer 
came  Jack.  After  having  braved  the 
winter  months  with  a three-months- 
old  and  a ten-day-old  youngster,  I just 
took  Jack  in  my  stride;  she  was  al- 


ready six  months  old,  well  trained,  fat 
and  lovable,  and  indeed  gave  me  a 
breathing  spell  which  I needed. 

“Mary  Lou  stands  out  like  a sore 
thumb.  I don’t  mean  by  that  that  she 
was  a bad  baby,  but  that  she  was  sim- 
ply in  a class  alone.  Not  one  of  the 
babies  I had  previously  cared  for  pre- 
pared me  for  Mary  Lou.  Thirteen 
days  old;  a perfect  specimen  of  baby- 
hood and  her  mind  already  made  up 
as  to  what  she  wanted  and  when  she 
wanted  it.  She  kept  me  guessing 
from  the  time  I first  held  her  in  my 
arms  until  the  day  she  left  me  as  to 
what  her  next  mood  would  be.  She 
slept  by  the  clock  but  when  those  eyes 
opened  she  demanded  attention  then 
and  there;  sometimes  by  howling 
lustily — and  she  did  have  well  devel- 
oped lungs — and  again  by  her  coos 
and  laughter.  She  amazed  me  con- 
stantly by  her  strength.  She  was  a 
tummy  sleeper  and  could  dig  her  little 
toes  into  her  mattress  and  push  her- 
self from  the  foot  of  her  little  bed  to 
the  top  of  it  when  she  wished.  The 
family  had  to  be  shown  to  believe  that 
such  a tiny  mite  had  such  control  of 
her  muscles. 

“After  Mary  Lou  I was  again  blessed 
with  a predictable  baby.  Jane  was  a 
darling  in  every  way  and  a very  satis- 
factory little  person  at  six  months  of 
age;  very  chubby  and  a disposition  to 
match.  I had  settled  down  to  a very 
normal  and  routine  way  of  life  when 
along  came  Susanna  to  set  an  example 
for  Jane  as  to  how  a young  lady  of 
six  months  of  age  should  behave. 

“Susanna  was  lean  and  lanky  and 
as  agile  as  a monkey  and  was  on 
the  go  each  waking  moment.  She  cap- 
tured every  heart  that  passed  her  way 
just  by  looking  and  coyly  smiling  to 
attract  attention;  then,  attention 
gained  she  went  through  all  of  her 
bag  of  tricks,  making  sure  that  she 
was  properly  appreciated,  before  put- 
ting on  a new  act.  Susanna  and  Mary 
Lou  would  have  been  a perfect  pair! 

“It  has  been  a great  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  both  my  husband  and  my- 
self to  be  associated  with  you  and 
your  agency  in  the  great  work  that 
you  are  doing  and  when  circumstances 
permit  me  we  hope  again  to  become 
foster  parents.” 


HOWELL  NAMED  TO  FIELD 
STAFF  OF  STATE  OFFICE 


John  G.  Howell,  Yancey  county 
native,  has  resigned  as  welfare  super- 
intendent of  Pamlico  county  to  be- 
come field  representative  for  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare, 
according  to  S.  J.  Hawkins,  director 
of  the  field  service. 

Plowell  had  headed  the  Pamlico 
county  agency  since  July,  1939  and 
before  then  had  been  connected  with 
the  Mecklenburg  county  welfare  de- 
partment, the  Alexander  Schools,  Inc., 
at  Union  Mills,  teacher  in  the  Ruther- 
ford county  schools,  and  caseworker 
and  Yancey  county  supervisor  of  the 
N.  C.  ERA  Rural  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

He  was  educated  in  the  Yancey 
county  public  schools,  Tusculum  Col- 
lege at  Greenville,  Tenn.,  where  he 
received  an  AB  degree  in  1934  and  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
where  he  studied  social  work. 

Howell’s  appointment  in  the  field 
service  brings  to  nine  the  number  of 
representatives  assigned  to  various 
areas  of  the  state  to  make  regular 
contact  with  the  county  welfare  de- 
partments. 

He  will  serve  12  northeastern  coun- 
ties consisting  of  Bertie,  Camden, 
Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Gates,  Hert- 
ford, Martin,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans, 
Tyrrell  and  Washington. 


WAR-TIME  CHILDREN’S 
CHARTER  IS  FORMULATED 


Measures  to  improve  the  health  con- 
ditions and  health  services  available 
to  American  children  figure  promi- 
nently on  the  program  for  the  coming 
year  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  Com- 
mission on  Children  in  Wartime,  com- 
posed of  56  professional  leaders  and 
private  citizens  from  many  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  commission  met  in  Washington 
to  review  the  urgent  problems  of  child 
protection  growing  out  of  the  war,  and 
to  make  plans  which  could  form  the 
basis  of  a program  of  action  to  which 
public  and  private  groups  could  lend 
their  support. 

First  act  of  the  commission  was  to 
write,  “A  Children’s  Charter  in  War- 
time,” setting  forth  the  responsibility 
of  citizens  to  safeguard  all  children 
in  a democracy  from  injury  in  danger 
zones,  from  neglect,  exploitation,  and 
undue  strain  in  defense  areas;  to  help 
keep  homes  secure  though  fathers  are 
called  to  war  and  though  mothers 
must  take  their  places  on  the  war 
production  line;  and  to  bring  to  chil- 
dren of  every  race  and  creed  the 
preparation  and  the  opportunity  to 
take  their  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation. 


CASEWORKERS  ORGANIZE 


Caseworkers  in  the  public  welfare 
field  in  North  Carolina  formally  or- 
ganized into  an  association  during  the 
sessions  of  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Service  when  it  met  in 
Raleigh  in  April.  Over  100  workers 
and  supervisors  attended  the  organiza- 
tion meeting. 

Officers  elected  were:  Mrs.  Myra  J. 
Mitchner,  Durham,  president,  and  Mrs. 
Sara  Peterson  Nims,  Raleigh,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Five  workers  named 
as  an  executive  committee  were: 
Annie  Sue  Holland,  Winston-Salem; 
Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  Charlotte;  Cath- 
erine Harrell,  Morganton;  Mrs.  Jean 
K.  Johnson,  Clinton,  and  Swanson 
Edwards,  Jefferson. 


APRIL  GRANTS  $578,867 


State,  county  and  federal  funds 
amounting  to  $578,867  were  disbursed 
to  public  assistance  recipients  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  month  of 
April  to  aid  39,402  needy  aged  and 
10,091  families  of  dependent  children. 

The  state-wide  average  payment  to 
dependent  children  was  $17.09  and  for 
aged  amounted  to  $10.31.  The  April 
state  average  was  up  from  $10.30  spent 
for  needy  aged  in  March,  Brown  said 
with  the  payments  to  children  rang- 
ing even  higher  from  the  $17.01  aver- 
age per  family  last  month. 


SWAIN  OFFICIALS 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
child’s  meals  for  one  school  month: 
Irish  potatoes,  % ; sweet  potatoes,  1 ; 
dried  peas  or  beans,  % ; beets  or  car. 
rots,  1;  turnips  or  apples,  2. 

Ten  quarts  of  berries  or  pickles 
would  care  for  a month’s  charges  as 
would  seven  quarts  of  string  beans, 
lima  beans,  beets,  carrots,  greens,  to- 
matoes, tomato  juice,  tomato  and  okra 
mixture,  soup  mixture,  kraut,  apple 
sauce  and  peaches. 

Two  bushels  of  fresh  turnip,  kale  or 
spinach  greens;  one  of  corn  and  corn 
meal,  one  gallon  of  molasses  and  one 
cord  of  wood  will  equal  the  cost  for 
one  child  for  one  month.  Lettuce, 
squash,  eggs,  live  chickens  and  in- 
spected meats  were  also  on  the  ex- 
change list. 
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Health  Aspects  Of  A Public 

Welfare  Program  In  Wartime 

By  Katherine  L.  Barrier,  © 

Medical  Worker,  Duke  Hospital. 


A lot  of  unpleasant  truths  have  been 
brought  home  to  all  of  us  within  the 
past  few  months  and  not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  realization  of  the  waste 
of  resources  and  goods  which  we  have 
tolerated  and  even  abetted  in  our  ig- 
norance. In  regard  to  our  material 
resources,  we  are  facing  the  situation 
and  taking  positive  action  to  protect 
and  increase  these  resources.  We  won- 
der, however,  how  many  of  us  have 
recognized  the  existence  and  the  value 
of  our  human  resources;  for  waging 
a war  is  a total  effort  of  society  and 
machines,  as  is  also  the  sort  of  recon- 
struction for  which  we  hope. 

It  has  taken  a war  to  make  this 
country  realize  what  a few  people 
have  known  for  some  time;  that  is, 
that  we  are  not  as  healthy  a popula- 
tion as  we  should  be  in  relation  to 
the  scientific  knowledge  available  for 
us.  Studies  and  surveys  have  been 
published  showing  the  working  time 
lost  annually  because  of  illness,  the 
relationship  between  illness,  income, 
housing,  and  diet,  and  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  our  medical  facilities. 

It  took  the  lesson  of  the  draftees, 
however,  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  as  wasteful  of  our 
human  resources  as  we  have  been  of 
our  material  ones.  According  to  Dr. 
Hugh  Cabot,  ten  out  of  every  twenty 
draftees  are  rejected  because  of  physi- 
cal defect.  Some  of  these  defects  can 
be  corrected  and  others  cannot.  Many, 
including  dental  defects  could  have 
been  prevented.  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow 
has  pointed  out  that  these  boys  are  a 
random  sample  of  the  population  and 
they  give  us  a picture  of  the  health 
situation  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

If  we  accept  then  the  reality  and 
the  significance  of  our  health  prob- 
lem, we  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
what  we  can  do  about  it.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  health  of  the  armed 
forces  lies  with  the  government  and 
the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
the  rehabilitation  of  rejected  draftees 
will  be  done  also  on  the  federal  level. 
The  health  protection  of  industrial 
workers  is  necessary  also,  but  here 
again  there  is  recognition  of  this  fact 
by  government  and  labor  and  the 
chances  are  that  we  will  not  have  to 
concern  ourselves  with  this  problem 
except  by  lending  our  support  to  pub- 
lic opinion. 

We  hear,  however,  a great  deal 
about  the  “home  front.”  And  what 
is  this  home  front  except  all  of  us 
who  are  not  in  the  armed  forces  or 
in  defense  industries?  Is  it  not  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
well,  and  even  the  unborn  since  we  do 
not  expect  our  world  problems  to  be 
settled  within  a few  months?  It  is 
in  the  area  of  the  home  front,  there- 
fore, that  public  welfare  must  operate, 
and  being  social  workers  we  want  to 
believe  that  we  are  contributing  to 
social  betterment  although  our  prog- 
ress seems  slow  at  times. 


In  a dark  hour  such  as  this,  it  is 
characteristic  of  human  nature  that 
we  should  think  of  the  future  and  an- 
ticipate a less  troubled  period  ahead 
of  us.  Each  generation  hopes  that  the 
next  generation  will  be  a better  one 
and  will  build  a better  world.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  we  should 
think  now  of  the  children  of  our  pop- 
ulation as  they  are  our  hope  for  the 
future.  If  we  should  be  bombed,  we 
know  that  our  injured  children  will 
receive  attention,  but  do  we  have  this 
assurance  for  less  spectacular  but 
probably  more  insidious  injuries  which 
may  occur?  Niles  Carpenter  points 
out  that  we  have  made  encouraging 
progress  in  the  field  of  child  health 
and  welfare  but  this  gain  rests  on  a 
very  insecure  economic  basis  for  two 
reasons ; 

“First,  health,  especially  child 
health,  is  directly  and  positively  cor- 
related with  nutrition.  This  nutrition 
in  the  average  family  depends  on  the 
ratio  of  the  income  to  cost  of  food. 
When  food  is  cheap  in  relation  to  in- 
come, children  will  eat  well  and  will 
be  healthy,  and  vice  versa.  Second, 
child  health  depends  in  a large  part 
upon  the  funds  available  for  medical, 
general  nursing,  and  hospital  care, 
both  public  and  private.  So  long  as 
public  and  private  funds  are  provided 
for  such  purposes,  many  young  lives 
will  be  saved  and  many  young  bodies 
kept  unimpaired.  When  public  and 
private  expenditures  for  these  pur- 
poses are  cut,  children  will  die  and 
child  health  will  be  undermined.” 

All  of  us  are  certainly  conscious  of 
the  rising  cost  of  food,  but  will  this 
consciousness  carry  over  to  the  point 
of  raising  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  general  relief  grants  as  the  cost 
of  living  advances?  We  know  that  as 
time  goes  on,  there  will  be  other 
threats  to  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  our  children.  More  and  more 
mothers  will  have  to  leave  the  home 
to  work  and  we  are  already  thinking 
of  the  problems  and  hazards  of  evac- 
uating large  groups  of  children. 

All  of  us  accept  the  theory  of  the 
value  of  prevention  and  we  know  that 
much  illness  is  preventable.  Yet  we 
so  often  fail  to  take  a long-time  view 
and  recognize  the  moment  for  preven- 
tion. This  is  most  strikingly  true  in 
the  case  of  our  nutritional  deficiency 
diseases,  the  most  familiar  example 
of  which  is  pellagra. 

Malnutrition  and  deficiency  dis- 
eases are  sometimes  the  result  of  ig- 
norance and  often  the  result  of  finan- 
cial inability  to  secure  an  adequate 
diet.  How  much  more  economical  it 
would  have  been  in  the  long  run  to 
have  provided  adequate  diet  for  these 
people! 

We  seem  to  fear  that  if  we  give  a 
man  and  his  family  enough  to  eat,  the 
man  will  never  again  want  to  provide 
for  himself,  so  in  too  many  cases  we 
give  just  enough  tp  keep  the  family 
alive,  but  not  enough  to  keep  it  physic- 
ally efficient.  This  is  about  as  econom- 

(See  HEALTH  ASPECTS,  Page  2) 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  OF  CHILDREN 
TO  INCLUDE  HEALTH  SAFETY 

Health  protection  is  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  civil  protec- 
tion of  children,  according  to  Kath- 
erine F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the  chil- 
dren’s bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

“If  air  raids  ever  come  to  American 
cities,  or  if  the  evacuation  of  children 
from  military  areas  or  danger  zones 
became  necessary,  the  problems  of 
safeguarding  the  health  of  children 
would  be  second  only  to  the  necessity 
for  insuring  their  immediate  physical 
safety,”  Miss  Lenroot  said. 

“At  this  period  when  our  Nation 
is  mobilizing  every  resource  for  the 
defense  of  our  people  it  is  essential 
that  we  press  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible  toward  provision  of  maternal 
and  child-health  services  and  related 
health  services  in  every  community. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  undertake 
evacuation  of  children  from  an  area, 
adequate  health  service  would  have  to 
be  a part  of  such  evacuation  pro- 
grams.” 

The  children’s  bureau  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  civil-defense  plans 
since  long  before  the  United  States 
was  at  war,  Miss  Lenroot  pointed  out. 
A year  ago  the  associate  chief  of  the 
children’s  bureau,  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot, 
went  to  England  to  analyze  problems 
the  British  had  in  protecting  their 
children. 

MISS  TYLER  JOINS  STATE 
STAFF  AS  FIELD  WORKER 

Miss  Ina  T.  Tyler,  former  Polk 
county  welfare  superitendent,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  State  welfare 
department  as  field  social  work  repre- 
sentative, S.  J.  Hawkins,  director  of 
field  service,  has  announced. 

Miss  Tyler  headed  the  Polk  county 
welfare  department  from  July  1939  un- 
til accepting  work  with  the  State 
office,  and  previously  had  been  doing 
casework  with  the  Polk  staff. 

For  seven  and  a half  years  she  was 
field  representative  in  social  work 
with  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  be- 
ing loaned  for  three  years  by  the 
University  to  the  Iowa  Emergency 
Relief  Administration. 

Miss  Tyler  is  a graduate  of  the 
School  of  Social  Economy,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  As  field  representative  she  will 
serve  the  following  counties:  Avery, 
Burke,  Caldwell,  Cleveland,  Gaston, 
Lincoln,  McDowell,  Mitchell,  Polk, 
Rutherford  and  Watauga. 

HASHAGEN,  WILCOX  NOW 
STATIONED  IN  PACIFIC 

Among  the  Red  Cross  workers  ar- 
riving safely  in  New  Calendonia  in 
the  South  Pacific  in  April  was  Miss 
Jane  M.  Hashagen,  former  case  con- 
sultant in  the  state  department  child 
welfare  division,  according  to  an- 
nouncements from  Red  Cross  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  Now  also  at  the 
new  American  base  is  Miss  George  S. 
Wilcox  of  Lenoir  who  sailed  on  the 
same  ship  with  Miss  Hashagen. 


Definite  Problems 
Brought  Agencies 
By  War  Conditions 


( Excerpts  from  Paper  by  Katherine 
Lynn  Kew,  Wake  County  Welfare 
Department.) 

The  war  emergency  is  bringing  spe- 
cific problems  to  local  welfare  depart- 
ments. For  instance,  there  is  the 
mother  of  three  small  children  whose 
husband  left  his  WPA  project  with  a 
notice  to  appear  in  Fayetteville  for  a 
defense  training  course  in  welding. 
According  to  the  wife  the  notice  said 
the  government  would  pay  the  hus- 
band’s board  and  lodging,  plus  a dol- 
lar a day,  and  contribute  to  the 
family’s  support. 

When  he  first  came  home  two  weeks 
later  he  had  received  no  money, 
thought  he  would  receive  his  check 
shortly,  but  that  it  would  not  be  more 
than  enough  to  pay  board  and  lodging. 
When  nothing  had  been  heard  from 
him  in  another  week,  the  wife  became 
frantic  at  her  inability  to  feed  her 
children  on  the  $1.50  she  received  for 
30  hours  work  housecleaning  for  a 
woman  who  received  much  more  ade- 
quate returns  renting  rooms  to  stu- 
dents. 

This  is  one  type  of  problem  which 
the  emergency  has  brought.  Many 
other  breadwinners  have  been  drawn 
into  the  defense  industries  away  from 
home  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
greater  part  of  their  earnings  for 
board  and  room. 

During  the  past  few  months  a slight- 
ly different  type  of  client  has  been  ap- 
plying for  assistance.  Sales  people 
whose  work  has  been  eliminated  be- 
cause ot  priorities  are  employable 
people  who  have  never  had  to  ask  for 
help  and,  except  for  the  older  women, 
will  probably  eventually  be  absorbed 
in  defense  industries.  WPA  quota  re- 
ductions have  thrown  out  of  work 
another  group  of  older  women  who 
are  not  equipped  to  find  work  else- 
where and  who  will  continue  on  relief. 

It  has  been  noted  that  increased 
cost  of  food  and  clothing  and  in- 
creased rent  have  had  their  effect  on 
the  client.  The  old  age  assistance 
client  receiving  an  average  grant  of 
$11.30  per  month  and  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  families  receiving  an 
average  grant  per  child  of  $7.50  per 
month  have  had  to  cope  with  this  in- 
creased cost  of  living  without  any  in- 
crease in  grant.  These  people  ' also 
report  that  employable  members  of 
their  families,  who  were  at  home  or 
near  home  and  contributed  to  their 
support,  have  been  drawn  away  by 
defense  industries  and  no  longer  help 
them.  Grocers  and  merchants  hesitate 
to  give  credit  without  more  assurance 
that  grants  will  be  increased  to  meet 
(he  deficit.  The  general  relief  client 
who  has  perhaps  been  receiving  only 
a small  stamp  order,  faces  this  same 
difficulty. 

Some  effects  of  the  emergency  are 
also  evident  in  the  foster  home  pro- 
gram. One  foster  mother  requested 

(See  DEFINITE  PROBLEMS,  Page  2) 
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ical  as  running  your  car  with  gasoline 
but  no  oil.  The  food  stamp  program 
should  be  an  excellent  resource  in 
meeting  this  problem. 

There  are  numerous  illustrations  of 
how  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ounce  of  prevention.  One  of  these  is 
in  the  field  of  maternal  health.  The 
South  has  a high  maternal  mortality 
rate  and  we  in  North  Carolina  are 
justly  proud  of  what  our  state  mater- 
nal health  program  is  doing  to  remedy 
this.  All  of  us  regret  the  death  of  a 
mother  and  appreciate  the  significance 
of  what  it  may  mean  to  the  children 
in  a home.  The  preservation  of  these 
women,  however,  is  a task  which  the 
medical  profession  and  the  public 
health  departments  cannot  do  alone. 

Take  for  example  the  complication 
of  toxemia  and  eclampsia,  a condition 
characterized  by  elevation  of  blood 
pressure  and  changes  in  kidney  func- 
tion. In  the  South  this  condition 
leads  in  the  cause  of  maternal  death 
and  is  the  only  serious  complication 
which  is  not  showing  a reduction.  Not 
every  woman  with  toxemia  dies,  but 
the  condition  brings  about  certain 
bodily  changes  which  are  never  un- 
done. The  evidence  seems  to  be  that, 
each  pregnancy  accompanied  by  toxe- 
mia removes  a few  more  years  from  a 
woman’s  life  span  and  decreases  her 
efficiency.  The  condition  can  be  recog- 
nized early  and  can  be  controlled,  but 
much  of  the  remedy  rests  on  factors 
which  the  prenatal  clinic  and  the 
skilled  physician  cannot  control. 

We  do  not  know  the  last  word  on 
the  cause  of  toxemia,  but  in  this  state, 
the  doctors  interested  in  the  problem 
believe  that  the  condition  is  closely 
related  to  diet,  particularly  to  insuffi 
cient  protein.  One  study  made  on 
eclampsia  in  North  Carolina  showed 
that  in  areas  where  eclampsia  occurred 
most  often,  there  was  also  a large  per- 
centage of  pellagra  and  similar  dis- 
eases. 

In  the  vital  problem  of  maternal 
health,  our  prenatal  clinics  are  accom- 
plishing a great  deal  but  they  cannot 
provide  the  recommended  hospitaliza- 
tion, diet,  medication,  and  hours  for 
rest  which  may  be  indicated.  We  are 
apt  to  feel  that  the  Negro  mother  some- 
how is  better  equipped  to  manage 
without  medical  or  hospital  facilities 
than  is  the  white  mother,  and  yet  the 
maternal  mortality  rate  for  Negroes  is 
more  than  double  that  for  the  white 
women.  Deaths  from  sepsis  and  hem- 
orrhage are  more  frequent  for  the 
Negro  and  deaths  from  toxemia  more 
than  double  those  of  white  women. 
The  colored  women  of  the  South  do 
a great  deal  of  our  necessary  work 
and  Negro  children  constitute  a large 
part  of  our  child  welfare  problem. 

Another  instance  of  how  we  fail  to 
think  ahead  is  in  the  problem  of 
tuberculosis.  We  rightly  lament  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  enough  sana- 
torium beds  for  tuberculous  patients 
and  that  the  most  hopeless  cases  must 
generally  remain  at  home.  The  health 
department  does  what  it  can  to  make 
the  patient  comfortable  and  protect 
the  rest  of  the  household.  We  may 


fail  to  see,  however,  that  the  removal 
of  children  from  the  household  until 
the  danger  is  passed  may  result  in  a 
later  saving  to  the  community  and  to 
the  state. 

Too  frequently  we  miss  a chance  to 
prevent  future  dependency  because  we 
hesitate  to  provide  medical  assistance 
for  families  who  are  not  receiving  any 
type  of  public  assistance.  There  are 
many  people  who  can  provide  for  the 
ordinary  necessities  of  life,  but  cannot 
carry  on  alone  when  illness  strikes. 
A family  rejected  now  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, medicine,  or  special  diet,  may 
later  become  a long-time  ADC  or  gen- 
eral relief  family. 

We  hear  a great  deal  now  about 
salvage  and  most  of  us  conscientiously 
save  whatever  we  believe  can  be  used 
again  or  contributed  toward  the  war 
effort.  Are  we  overlooking,  however, 
the  salvage  of  human  material,  which, 
while  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  armed 
forces  could  be  used  on  the  home 
front?  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done  and 
the  most  physically  fit  of  our  popula- 
tion is  not  here  to  do  it. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
South  where  we  may  face  a shortage 
of  agricultural  workers.  Yet  we  have 
in  our  midst  people  who  could  be  pro- 
ductive workers  if  they  could  receive 
some  medical  assistance.  Some  of 
these  people  have  conditions  which 
could  be  cured  by  means  of  surgery, 
diet,  and  other  forms  of  medical  care. 
Others  cannot  be  cured,  but  can  carry 
on  as  useful  citizens  if  they  have  the 
medication  which  they  need. 

The  diabetic  patient  functions  ade- 
quately if  he  has  his  insulin  and  diet. 
The  pernicious  anemia  person  can  do 
a job  if  he  has  liver  and  adequate 
diet.  Many  epileptic  people  can  be 
helped  by  continual  use  of  certain 
drugs  and  thus  can  be  employed; 
these  people  do  particularly  well  in 
farm  work  since  they  are  not  subject- 
ed there  to  the  hazards  of  machinery 
which  are  present  in  industrial  em- 
ployment. 

For  this  group  of  people  who  have 
conditions  which  cannot  be  cured  but 
which  can  be  controlled,  there  is  gen- 
erally a psychological  value  in  per- 
forming some  work  whether  during 
war  time  or  peace  time.  We  are  apt 
to  feel  that  money  spent  for  treatment 
of  cancer  is  for  humane  reasons  only 
and  yet  there  are  people  with  treated 
cancer  who  are  gainfully  employed. 
One  such  patient  has  been  working  for 
some  time  in  a WPA  lunch  room  and 
may  expect  to  work  there  or  elsewhere 
for  some  time  to  come.  Early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  of  course,  is  a 
big  factor  in  what  we  may  expect  of 
the  cancer  patient. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  thinking 
as  never  before  of  efficiency  and  avoid- 
ance of  wasted  energy  and  effort.  In 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  pos- 
itive action  toward  health  betterment 
for  those  who  cannot  secure  medical 
care  for  themselves.  This  is  encour- 
aging and  progress  has  been  made. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  wast- 
ed effort  in  these  attempts. 

Too  many  people  go  to  a local 
physician  or  clinic  but  are  never  able 
to  secure  the  needed  medicine,  x-rays, 
or  hospitalization,  so  that  nothing  is 
accomplished.  Social  workers  may 
drive  for  miles  bringing  patients  to 
a clinic,  but  they  cannot  follow 
through  on  the  recommendations  made 
for  treatment  or  further  diagnosis. 
Numerous  eye  examinations  are  made 
and  glasses  never  secured,  but  we 
know  that  glasses  are  comparatively 
inexpensive  and  contribute  vastly  to 
the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  those 
needing  them. 

We  generally  avail  ourselves  of 
what  our  crippled  children’s  program 


can  offer,  but  in  many  instances  we 
fail  to  provide  what  the  child  needs 
after  his  period  of  hospitalization  and 
we  do  not  assist  him  in  returning  to 
the  clinic  or  the  physician  as  long  as 
necessary.  One  county  welfare  depart- 
ment willingly  provided  rather  expen- 
sive medicine  for  a young  man  with 
pernicious  anemia,  but  felt  that  it 
could  not  give  him  the  diet  which  is 
just  as  necessary  a part  of  treatment. 
Efforts  such  as  this  are  rather  like 
putting  two  good  tires  on  the  car  and 
leaving  the  other  wheels  bare  of  any 
tires. 

In  this  war  effort,  we  are  very  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  for  a speed-up 
program  and  we  are  speeding  up  in- 
dustry and  education.  There  is  also 
reason  for  speed-up  in  securing  medi- 
cal care  for  those  who  we  know  are  in 
need  of  it.  As  this  war  progresses 
we  do  not  know  how  many  doctors 
and  nurses  will  be  available  for  the 
civilian  population  and  how  many  cars 
will  be  able  to  operate.  We  expect 
that  our  urgent  medical  needs  will  be 
met  but  it  is  wishful  thinking  to  as- 
sume that  each  community  or  hospital 
will  have  the  doctors  and  nurses  avail- 
able which  it  now  has. 

Most  of  us,  while  we  do  not  hoard, 
do  buy  some  articles  now  simply  be- 
cause we  know  that  a year  from  now 
they  may  not  be  available.  It  would 
be  well  for  us  to  hoard  health  for 
some  of  our  citizens  while  we  can. 

In  our  effort  to  improve  and  pre- 
serve the  health  and  welfare  of  less 
fortunate  members  of  our  society,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  protection  of 
ourselves.  In  general,  we  attempt  to 
eat  as  we  should  and  observe  most  of 
the  principles  of  good  health.  As  so- 
cial workers,  however,  we  frequently 
are  exposed  to  tuberculosis,  sometimes 
with  our  knowledge,  sometimes  with- 
out; yet,  how  many  of  us  go  at  in- 
tervals for  skin  tests  or  to  have  our 
chests  examined?  In  spite  of  what 
our  public  health  service  has  done  to 
wipe  out  typhoid  fever,  we  still  have 
some  cases  of  it.  How  many  of  us  are 
protected  against  this  hazard? 

If  public  welfare  workers  are  going 
to  help  the  transportation  situation 
by  going  to  remote  rural  localities  and 
remaining  there  for  several  days,  what 
sort  of  water  will  they  be  drinking? 
Will  they  be  immunized  against  ty- 
phoid fever  before  they  undertake  this 
program?  We  hear  and  read  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  stages,  the  dread 
disease  of  cancer  may  give  no  symp- 
toms and  may  be  cured,  yet  how  many 
of  us  go  regularly  for  a physical  ex- 
amination even  though  we  have  no 
complaints? 

To  summarize,  therefore,  waging  a 
war  is  a total  effort  calling  for  every 
resource  which  we  have.  The  home 
front  plays  a vital  part  in  winning  a 
war  and  rebuilding  after  a war.  We 
are  realizing  now  that  the  neglect  of 
health  is  as  wasteful  as  the  careless 
use  of  material  resources.  We  consti- 
tute the  home  front  and  the  home 
front  is  our  responsibility.  We  must 
plan  to  care  for  the  health  needs  of 
that  portion  of  the  home  front  which 
cannot  provide  adequately  for  itself. 
Although  some  of  our  efforts  toward 
securing  health  and  rehabilitation  for 
these  people  have  not  been  very  effi- 
cient, we  have  made  progress  in  this 
respect.  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
that  we  do  not  let  ourselves  be  con- 
vinced that  during  a period  such  as 
this  expenditures  for  health  and  medi- 
cal care  are  not  essential.  There  are 
areas  where  we  can  and  should  econo- 
mize, but  reducing  expenditures  for 
health  and  lowering  the  subsistence 
level  of  our  lowest  income  group  will 
not  be  a saving  but  will  be  expensive 
in  the  end. 

(Presented  by  Miss  Katherine  L. 


Barrier,  Medical  Social  Case  Worker, 
Social  Service  Department,  Duke  Hos- 
pital, for  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence for  Social  Service  on  April  17, 
1942.) 
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that  a baby  be  moved  from  her  home 
in  order  that  she  could  be  free  to  take 
home  nursing  and  first  aid  courses 
with  a view  to  becoming  self-support- 
ing. Members  of  foster  families  have 
been  selected  for  military  service,  thus 
reducing  the  family  income  and  chang- 
ing the  composition  of  the  family. 

All  of  these  groups,  particularly 
those  living  in  out-lying  parts  of  the 
county,  who  have  depended  upon  food 
stamps  to  help  meet  the  deficiency  in 
the  budget,  face  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting to  town  to  buy  the  stamps  be- 
cause of  the  tire  rationing  program. 
Many  of  them  report  that  people  who 
formerly  brought  them  can  no  longer 
do  so;  others  say  owners  of  cars  have 
increased  their  rates  of  transportation 
so  that  they  are  prohibitive. 

Then  too,  there  has  been  a notice- 
able increase  in  illegitimacy.  It  is 
perhaps  to  be  expected  that  the  sol- 
dier who  comes  from  a distant  part 
of  the  country  should  be  less  respon- 
sible and  less  concerned  than  the  boy 
whose  home  is  in  the  neighborhood 
and  who  will  be  more  likely  to  become 
financially  responsible  and  to  face  the 
censureship  of  the  community. 

All  these  conditions  resulting  in  in- 
security for  the  client  are  a challenge 
to  the  case  worker  to  utilize  every 
resource  and  make  every  effort  to 
strengthen  the  morale  of  the  client 
group  who  are  a large  part  of  the 
civilian  population,  to  give  them  se- 
curity, and  to  be  alert  to  all  their 
needs.  This,  it  seems,  must  be  done 
for  the  most  part  without  the  help 
of  increased  funds.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  aware  of  every  possibility  for 
fitting  clients  into  employment,  for 
assisting  the  unmarried  mother  to  find 
a place  for  herself  in  society,  and 
helping  her  plan  for  her  baby.  We 
must  give  the  aged  and  the  general 
relief  client  some  assurance  that  he 
will  continue  to  receive  the  necessities 
of  life. 

In  addition  to  these  things  workers 
also  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  making  dependency  investigations 
for  the  Selective  Service  Board,  which 
involves  a study  of  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  the  home  as  well 
as  collateral  visits  to  verify  informa- 
tion. The  requests  for  these  investi- 
gations have  tripled  in  the  last  three 
months  and  will  probably  increase 
more  as  men  are  transferred  from 
Class  3-A  to  Class  1-A. 

These  things  must  be  done  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  tires  are  rapidly 
wearing  out  and  services  are  needed 
more  than  ever.  Particularly  in  rural 
sections  where  the  whole  public  wel- 
fare operation  has  grown  up  on  wheels 
and  a car  is  as  essential  to  the  job  of 
case  worker  as  a hammer  is  to  a car- 
penter, it  will  be  difficult  to  reorganize 
routines  and  practices  so  that  the 
client  will  receive  the  necessary  serv- 
ice. If  rides  are  arranged  with  a 
visiting  nurse,  it  will  be  rarely  that 
routes  will  coincide  sufficiently  in 
rural  areas.  The  aged,  particularly, 
will  find  difficulty  in  getting  to  the 
worker  even  if  offices  in  more  of  the 
distant  areas  are  set  up,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  problem  of  finding  office 
space  where  clients  can  discuss  their 
problems  in  privacy. 

Whatever  the  solution,  everything 
should  be  done  to  interpret  needs  of 
agency  and  client  to  the  government 
and  communities  so  that  all  effort  can 
be  utilized  to  the  fullest  degree. 
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State  CCC  Camps 
Now  Streamlined 
Into  War  Effort 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps 
in  North  Carolina  were  already  in  the 
process  of  being  streamlined  into  the 
war  effort  before  the  House  appropria- 
tions committee  sought  recently  to 
overrule  President  Roosevelt’s  request 
that  the  organization  be  continued 
during  the  war  on  a reduced  basis. 

Six  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
units,  the  Asheville  repair  shop  and 
five  camps  at  Cove  Creek,  Haywood 
county;  Proctor,  Swain  county;  Eliza- 
bethtown, Mocksville,  and  Hickory  al- 
ready have  been  disbanded  in  North 
Carolina  because  of  the  war  emer- 
gency, according  to  T.  L.  Grier,  State 
CCC  selection  supervisor  for  the  State 
welfare  department. 

Grier  said  that  the  number  of  camps 
now  operating  in  North  Carolina  was 
25  with  all  but  12  located  on  or  near 
military  areas. 

The  staffs  of  these  13  camps  have 
been  engaged  for  several  months  in 
construction,  maintenance  and  soil 
conservation  work  in  the  areas,  thus 
permitting  more  of  the  military  base 
personnel  to  be  used  for  combat  train- 
ing. 

Grier  said  that  the  highest  number 
of  CCC  camps  ever  operated  in  the 
state  was  56  in  1937.  One  camp  was 
moved  since  the  emergency  from 
Saluda,  S.  C.  to  Camp  Davis  in  Onslow 
county  to  undertake  a mosquito  con- 
trol project  nearby  in  order  to  better 
military  health  conditions. 

The  camp  at  Raleigh  staffed  with 
Negro  junior  enrollees  was  moved 
several  weeks  ago  to  Jacksonville  to 
assume  extra-military  work  near  the 
Marine  Base  now  under  construction. 

Many  North  Carolina  camps  were 
transferred  from  their  original  loca- 
tions to  the  Fort  Bragg  reservation 
to  take  over  non-military  necessary  ac- 
tivities there,  and  another  is  assum- 
ing the  same  type  of  work  at  Roxboro 
near  Camp  Butner. 

President  Roosevelt  earlier  had 
urged  Congressional  approval  of  con- 
tinuance of  the  CCC  as  a necessary 
aid  to  military  preparedness  and  ac- 
tion of  the  House  committee  in  lop- 
ping off  the  proposed  CCC  budget  of 
more  than  $75,000,000  came  unexpect- 
edly. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  committee  action  will  have  to  be 
reviewed  by  both  houses  of  Congress 
before  all  camps  in  the  nation  are  dis- 
banded after  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  on  June  30. 
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Two  new  case  consultants  were  em- 
ployed by  the  child  welfare  division 
in  June  to  replace  former  workers  on 
the  staff  who  had  resigned  to  enter 
other  employment.  Daisy  S.  Young, 
Smithfield,  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
boarding  home  consultant  formerly 
held  by  Miss  Ellen  L.  Trigg,  now  in 
Florida.  Ethel  Speas,  Forsyth  county 
native  and  for  the  past  year  director 
of  casework  at  Connie  Maxwell  Or- 
phanage in  South  Carolina,  now  fills 
the  vacancy  left  by  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Gladys  Shuford  to  supervise 
University  of  North  Carolina  students 
in  Wake  county. 

Miss  Young  is  a graduate  of  the 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  received  her  social 
work  training  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work. 


By  Maky  S.  Scovill, 


DAVIDSON  DEPT.  MOVES 

The  Davidson  county  welfare  depart- 
J ment  moved  in  May  from  the  old 
quarters  where  it  had  been  located 
since  ERA  days  to  offices  in  the  new 
county  office  building.  The  staff  of 
four  caseworkers,  three  clerical  work- 
ers, and  Superintendent  E.  Clyde  Hunt 
have  been  allotted  four  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  and  a basement  room  for 
storage  of  clothing  and  supplies. 


She  returned  to  North  Carolina 
from  Virginia  where  for  the  past  few 
months  she  had  been  district  child 
welfare  worker  with  the  Virginia 
State  welfare  department’s  children’s 
bureau. 

Previously  Miss  Young  had  been  at- 
tached for  several  years  to  the  staff 
of  the  State  Home  and  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  at  Samarcand  Manor, 
Eagle  Springs.  During  her  seven- 
year  connection  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina correctional  institution  she  served 
as  director  of  physical  education,  as- 
sistant superintendent  and  director  of 
education  and  classification. 

For  five  years  Miss  Speas  was  con- 
nected with  social  work  agencies  in 
Greensboro,  serving  as  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Family  Service  Agency 
until  it  became  a public  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  CWA  and  ERA  pro- 
grams. 

She  continued  as  administrator  of 
the  work  and  relief  programs  in  Guil- 
ford county  until  liquidation  of  the 
ERA  when  she  joined  the  State  wel- 
fare staff  as  consultant  for  correc- 
tional institutions  in  the  division  of 
institutions  and  corrections. 

Miss  Speas  has  also  been  connected 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
with  the  Georgia  Children’s  Home  So- 
ciety in  Atlanta.  She  is  a graduate 
of  Guilford  College  and  studied  social 
work  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  she  received  her  M.A.  in  1940. 


COL.  BLAIR  HONORED 


The  Winston-Salem  Teachers  Col- 
lege had  special  exercises  this  year  in 
honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Col.  W.  A.  Blair  as  a trustee  of  the 
institution.  Col.  Blair  has  served 
more  than  a half-century  as  a member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  as  its  chairman 
for  37  years. 

The  Forsyth  county  institution  pre- 
sented Col.  Blair  with  a scroll  and 
named  one  of  the  new  buildings  for 
him. 


Children' s Unit  Psychologist 
In  this  paper  I have  been  asked  to 
discuss  the  value  of  mental  tests,  but 
I prefer  to  use  the  term  “psycho- 
logical examination’’  because  of  its 
broader  implications.  “Mental  test” 
so  often  implies  merely  the  testing  to 
find  a child’s  mental  age  and  I.Q., 
while  a psychological  examination  in- 
volves not  only  the  testing,  the  find- 
ing of  an  individual’s  intelligence 
level,  but  an  interpretation  and 
evaluation  of  these  findings  in  the 
light  of  that  individual’s  family 
history,  school  progress,  medical 
history  and  social  data. 

The  term  psychology  is  a general 
term  referring  to  that  field  of  study 
which  investigates  the  mind,  or,  more 
broadly  speaking,  the  behavior  of  an 
individual  or  organism.  There  are 
several  special  branches  of  psy- 
chology of  which  clinical  psychology 
is  one.  This  is  defined  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association  as  “a  form  of 
applied  psychology  which  aims  to 
define  the  behavior  capacities  and 
behavior  characteristics  of  an  indi- 
vidual through  methods  of  measure- 
ment, analysis  and  observation;  and 
which,  on  the  basis  of  an  integration 
of  these  findings  with  data  secured 
from  the  physical  examinations  and 
social  histories,  gives  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  that  individual.” 

The  value  of  a psychological  exami- 
nation to  an  institution  might  be  con- 
sidered from  several  standpoints. 
When  considering  the  admission  of  a 
new  child  it  is  helpful  in  eliminating 
the  feebleminded  or  those  who  cannot 
profit  from  the  training  given,  thus 
making  unnecessary  for  a child  the 
unhappy  and  damaging  experience  of 
coming  to  the  institution  only  to  fail 
and  then  to  be  put  out  again.  Not 
every  attractive,  sociable  little  fellow 
is  normal  in  intelligence,  nor  is  every 
unattractive,  unsociable  youngster 
subnormal.  One  cannot  look  at  a 
child  and  determine  his  mental 
ability. 

By  giving  a better  understanding 
of  the  child,  his  limitations,  and  his 
strengths,  his  mental  approach,  in- 
terest patterns,  and  the  like,  the  psy- 
chological examination  can  make  for 
more  intelligent  placement  and  treat- 
ment within  the  institution. 

Now,  a word  about  the  I.Q.  which 
is  an  abbreviation  of  the  term  “in- 
telligence quotient”.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate for  an  institution  to  have  a 
definite  minimum  I.Q.  limit  which  is 
rigidly  adhered  to  for  new  admis- 
sions. To  say  that  a child  cannot  be 
admitted  if  he  obtained  an  I.Q.  of 
less  than  80  or  75  on  an  intelligence 
test  must  surely  work  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  some  children.  If,  for 
example,  there  is  a ruling  that  no 
child  with  an  I.Q.  under  75  shall  be 
admitted,  what  would  be  done  about 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom  has  an 
I.Q.  of  74  and  the  other  76?  Because 
of  this  difference  of  two  points  in 


I.Q.,  would  A be  considered  brighter 

B rejected  PU,er  B>  A admiUed  “"<* 
It  must  be  remembered  that  an 
l.Q.  is  based  on  a test  score  which  is 
not  infallible.  Measuring  the  in- 
tellectual capacities  of  human  beings 
can  never  be  as  exact  as  physical 
measurements,  such  as  determining 
a person  s height  and  weight.  S 

which1  e.motional  difficulties 

which  the  child  is  experiencing  affects 

his  attention  to  the  tests  and  there- 
fore prevents  the  test  results  from 
being  a reliable  index  of  the  child’s 
actua.1  abilities.  Many  times  a child 
who  is  examined  for  orphanage  nlace 
ment  has  So„e  through  some  paSS 
experience.  If  his  thoughts  are  pre- 

towhom  hUh  the  death  of  his  mother 
to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  or 

nXlety  about  where  he  is  to  go 
t,  he  cannot  concentrate  to  the 

askl?  hTtent  °n  questions  which  are 
asked  him  on  a test.  Other  factors 

testyresultfeCt  the  reliabiIity  of  the 
That  a child’s  I.Q.  at  the  time  of 

a?-srvs  often  not  a fair  index  of 

was  m2?  mtellectual  Potentialities 
was  made  apparent  to  me  in  my  own 
experience  in  orphanage  work.  It 
was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  in- 
telligence quotients  increasing  as 
much  as  ten  points  after  the  child 

institution!6  adjUSted  to  the 

A rather  striking  example  of  such 
an  improvement  was  the  case  of  a 
Negio  boy.  When  I first  knew  the 
boy  he  was  a serious  problem  in  his 
bebavi°r  and  caused  the  matrons  and 
teachers  a great  deal  of  trouble.  On 
his  examination  at  the  time  of  ad- 
missmn  he  had  earned  an  I.Q.  in  the 

after°b-70’a  -1  tested  him  sometime 
after  his  admission  and  obtained  an 

iatelbg,ence  quotient  somewhere  in 
the  80  s.  At  this  time  his  behavior 
was  being  studied  and  every  effort 
was  being  made  to  get  at  the  root  of 
his  difficulties  so  that  he  would  not 
have  to  resort  to  unacceptable  be- 
havior. His  adjustment  gradually 
improved  and  he  became  much  hap- 
pier. The  latest  report  that  I had 
regarding  this  boy  was  that  his  I.Q. 
was  in  the  low  90’s.  He  had  average 
intellectual  capacities  but  his  poor 
social  adjustment  had  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  measure  up  either 
in  school  work  or  on  a mental  test. 

Fortunately,  a psychologist  with 
extensive  experience  in  dealing  with 
and  examining  children  can  usually 
but  not  always,  tell  whether  or  not 
the  test  results  represent  the  child’s 
best  in  the  capacities  which  are  being 
measured. 

A child  should  not  be  judged  by 
his  adjustment  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months  of  his  institutional 
life.  After  admission  many  children 
go  through  what  one  psychiatrist 
calls  a “period  of  abeyance”,  during 
which  time  they  are  quiet,  obedient, 
and  “good”.  My  own  observations 
from  close  contact  with  the  cottage 


(See  MENTAL,  Page  2) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
life  in  the  orphanage  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  not  only  is  this  true  of 
behavior,  but  there  is  often  a similar 
period  with  reference  to  the  child’s 
mental  approach  to  tasks. 

We  found  that  during  these  first 
weeks  or  months  after  admission  not 
only  was  the  child’s  personality  and 
behavior  not  always  representative  of 
his  real  self,  but  some  children  ap- 
peared much  more  dull  than  they 
later  proved  to  be.  They  seemed  to 
be  bewildered  and  to  be  in  sort  of  a 
daze,  requiring  an  excessive  amount 
of  direction  and  reminding. 

After  this  period  of  abeyance  the 
child  often  swings  to  the  other  ex- 
treme in  behavior.  He  becomes 
impudent,  disobedient,  noisy,  and 
otherwise  aggressive.  If  teachers  and 
cottage  mothers  can  be  patient  dur- 
ing this  difficult  period  and  realize 
that  this  is  probably  only  a passing 
phase,  the  chances  are  that  the  child 
will  swing  back  to  a more  normal, 
middle  ground  in  his  behavior. 

Another  fact  which  is  often  lost 
sight  of  is  that  an  intelligence  test 
score  is  the  approximate  measure  of 
only  one  phase  of  a person’s  maturity 
or  ability  to  adjust.  It  does  not 
measure  drives,  motivation,  interests, 
stability  of  personality;  so  that  two 
individuals  with  the  same  I.Q.  may 
be  vastly  different  in  their  abilities 
to  achieve  and  to  become  self- 
directing citizens. 

For  example,  of  two  persons  each 
with  an  I.Q.  of  75,  one  may  never  be 
capable  of  independent  maintenance 
and  adjustment  without  supervision, 
while  the  other  one  may  be  capable 
of  earning  a living  on  a simple  scale 
and,  in  fact,  managing  his  affairs 
fairly  adequately.  Such  individuals 
as  the  latter  take  their  place  in  the 
community  as  normal  people  even 
though  their  intellectual  abilities  as 
measured  by  tests  may  not  be  higher 
than  those  of  their  neighbor  who 
needs  constant  help  and  supervision. 

No  person  should  be  labeled  as 
feebleminded  solely  on  the  basis  of 
an  intelligence  quotient,  unless  he 
scores  very  low  and  is  obviously 
feebleminded.  In  other  words,  not 
all  persons  with  intelligence  quo- 
tients below  70  are  feebleminded. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  all  persons 
with  I.Q.’s  above  70  are  not  feeble- 
minded. 

Thus  it  is  important  for  the  psy- 
chologist to  have  social  and  medical 
data  if  he  is  to  give  a reliable  diag- 
nosis of  an  individual  s general  in- 
telligence and  a prediction  of  his 
ability  to  make  an  independent  ad- 
justment. This  is  where  case 
workers  may  make  an  impoitant 
contribution  to  the  reliability  of  the 
psychologist’s  diagnosis.  The  more 
information  one  can  give  about  a 
person’s  social  competence,  i.e.,  his 
ability  to  work  and  to  take  respon- 
sibility in  the  home  or  in  the  com- 
munity, the  amount  of  direction  he 
requires  in  managing  his  affairs,  the 
more  accurate  the  psychologists’s 
evaluation  of  the  test  results  can  be. 


There  is  another  fact  about  which 
many  people  are  unaware  and  that 
is  that  a person’s  test  score  repre- 
sents not  simply  one  point  on  a scale 
but  a zone  or  band  of  values  about 
that  point  within  which  a true 
measure  of  his  ability  probably  lies. 
The  use  of  any  measuring  instrument 
involves  a certain  amount  of  vari- 
ability, one  measure  of  which  in 
statistical  terminology  is  called  the 
“probable  error”.  Thus  an  obtained 
I.Q.  may  be  thought  of  as  represent- 
ing a band  of  values  bounded  by 
“plus  and  minus  the  probable  error 
of  measurement.” 

The  probable  error  of  a Stanford- 
Binet  I.Q.  is  approximately  two  to 
three  points,  depending  upon  the 
I.Q.  To  make  this  clear,  let  us  take, 
for  example,  an  I.Q.  of  90.  Ninety 
does  not  represent  the  exact  intelli- 
gence quotient  of  this  individual  but 
it  does  mean  that  the  person’s  real 
I.Q.  lies  somewhere  within  the  zone 
90-|-3  and  90 — 3.  In  other  words, 
this  person’s  true  I.Q.  is  probably 
somewhere  between  87  and  93. 

Another  way  of  expressing  this  is 
that  the  chances  are  even  that  if  the 
tests  were  repeated,  the  individual’s 
I.Q.  would  not  differ  from  the  ob- 
tained I.Q.  by  more  than  three  points. 
From  this,  then,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  a difference  in  I.Q.  of  one, 
two  or  three  points  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  a real  difference 
between  the  intellectual  ratings  of 
two  individuals.  Going  back  to  the 
two  brothers  with  I.Q.’s  of  74  and 
76,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  one 
receiving  the  lower  I.Q.  to  be  just  as 
bright  as,  and  in  fact,  to  receive  a 
slightly  higher  numerical  rating  than 
the  other  on  a subsequent  exami- 
nation. 

The  psychological  examination  can 
be  of  considerable  help  in  determin- 
ing the  correct  school  placement  for 
a child.  If  he  is  placed  in  a grade 
which  is  too  difficult  for  him,  he  will 
be  unhappy;  and  the  strain  of  trying 
to  keep  up  to  a standard  which  he 
cannot  reach,  is  likely  to  cause  him 
to  react  by  irritability,  discourage- 
ment, and  by  either  aggressive,  anti- 
social behavior  or  unwholesome  with- 
drawal from  reality. 

The  psychologist,  if  given  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a thorough  study 
and  to  render  service  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  can  do  much  to  pre- 
vent a child  from  struggling  through 
school  and  through  life  with  a con- 
stant feeling  of  defeat  because  of 
always  being  faced  with  tasks  which 
he  cannot  perform. 

Through  the  intelligence  tests, 
then,  the  psychologist  can  determine 
the  child’s  ability  to  function. 
Through  tests  of  educational  achieve- 
ment he  can  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  child  is  measuring  up  to  his 
intellectual  capacities.  Through 
special  diagnostic  tests  in  educational 
subjects  he  can  discover  points  at 
which  help  is  needed,  and  can  help 
both  child  and  teacher  to  understand 
and  remove  the  difficulties  which 
have  prevented  fullest  achievement. 
Through  performance  tests  and  in- 
terest inventories  he  can  discover 
fields  of  satisfying  achievement  for 
the  child  who  can  never  be  com- 
pletely successful  in  his  academic 
school  work. 

Even  though  a child  may  not  have 
a normal  I.Q.  he  can  often  be  trained 
to  work  with  his  hands  and,  if 
treated  with  understanding  and  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  making  a worth- 
while contribution  by  his  efforts,  can 
become  a valuable,  well-adjusted 
citizen. 

The  psychological  examination, 
then,  makes  it  possible  for  the  insti- 
tution and  the  school  to  adapt  their 


^ demands  to  the  child’s  needs  and 
ability  to  achieve. 

Not  only  is  the  study  of  help  in 
making  an  intelligent  placement  of 
a newly-admitted  child  in  school,  but 
if  psychological  service  can  be  given 
within  the  institution,  it  can  be  used 
to  determine  the  cause  of  a child’s 
failure  in  school.  There  are  many 
different  reasons  why  children  fail. 
Most  people  are  too  prone  to  think 
immediately  that  the  child  who  fails 
is  mentally  retarded.  Intelligence 
tests  often  show  that  the  child  is 
normal,  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  reason  for  the  failure  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

A common  type  of  school  failure  is 
found  in  that  child  of  normal  in- 
telligence who  for  some  unknown 
reason  is  having  extreme  difficulty  in 
learning  to  read,  and  who  after  two 
or  three  years  of  failure  is  so  be- 
hind in  his  reading  that  he  is  a misfit 
in  any  grade. 

John  was  a 10-year-old  boy  re- 
ferred to  the  Children’s  Unit  because 
of  his  serious  behavior  difficulties  in 
school.  He  would  constantly  pick 
fights  with  the  other  boys;  would  lie, 
steal,  and  defy  the  authority  of  the 
teachers.  He  was  achieving  little  or 
nothing  in  his  school  subjects. 

He  had  a bad  reputation  in  the 
community  and  school,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  own  misdemeanors  but 
because  of  his  father’s  criminal 
record. 

The  psychological  examination  re- 
vealed that  John  was  a boy  of  normal 
intelligence  but  with  a special  dis- 
ability in  reading.  He  had  sufficient 
intellectual  capacity  to  do  good 
fourth-grade  work  but  his  oral  read- 
ing ability  was  only  at  approximately 
the  mid-first  grade  level.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  this  boy,  frustrated  by 
all  these  years  of  failure  in  school, 
had  given  up  trying  and  had  re- 
sorted to  these  unacceptable  ways  of 
behavior?  How  was  he  to  get  that 
feeling  of  belonging  in  the  com- 
munity and  that  sense  of  achievement 
which  every  individual  needs? 

These  reading  problems  are  usually 
accompanied  by  behavior  difficulties. 
Frequently  such  children  are  con- 
sidered dull  or  even  feebleminded  by 
teachers  and  classmates,  and  even  by 
the  child  himself.  Most  of  these 
children  could  learn  to  read  if  only 
the  right  methods  could  be  dis- 
covered. Not  every  child  can  learn 
to  read  by  the  same  procedure.  The 
main  thing  is  to  discover  some 
method  by  which  they  can  be  success- 
ful. Many  psychologists  have  had 
special  training  in  diagnostic  and 
remedial  methods  in  reading. 

Failure  to  learn  in  school  can  also 
result  from  serious  emotional  diffi- 
culties. As  stated  before,  the  child 
who  enters  an  orphanage  has  most 
likely  had  some  tragedy  in  his  life 
which  had  made  institutionalization 
necessary. 

In  a normal  home  the  close  affec- 
tional  bond  between  child  and 
parents,  parents  who  care  deeply 
whether  the  child  succeeds  or  fails, 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  learning 
process.  It  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible for  the  institution  to  make 
an  adequate  substitution  for  this 
situation,  dnd  hence  there  may  be  an 
emotional  deprivation  for  some  chil- 
dren. A psychiatric  study  is  often 
needed  to  determine  the  roots  of 
these  emotional  disturbances. 

The  psychologist’s  interpretation 
to  the  cottage  mother,  of  a child’s 
limitations,  strengths,  and  significant 
points  noted  about  his  personality, 
can  make  possible  a much  more 
understanding  and  individual  treat- 
ment of  the  child.  If,  for  example, 
it  can  be  explained  to  the  matron  of 


a boy  of  borderline  intelligence,  that 
the  boy’s  bullying,  impudence,  and 
other  forms  of  misbehavior  are  only 
natural  reactions  by  which  the  boy  is 
compensating  for  a feeling  of  in- 
feriority because  of  his  failure  in 
school,  her  attitude  toward  him  will 
be  much  more  patient  and  tolerant, 
and  perhaps  instead  of  punishing 
him,  she  will  put  forth  every  effort 
to  find  opportunities  for  him  to 
achieve  in  other  ways.  A child  who 
is  a failure  along  some  lines  can  be 
helped  to  adjust  by  giving  him  a 
feeling  of  success  and  importance  in 
another  field. 


Parents  Get  Help 
In  Meeting  War 
Fears  of  Children 


Children  are  feeling  the  emotional 
impact  of  the  war,  and  this  may  prove 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  health  as 
well  as  in  behavior  problems  of  boys 
and  girls,  according  to  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

To  help  parents  deal  with  emotional 
and  psychological  disturbances,  the 
bureau  has  just  issued  a bulletin  en- 
titled “To  Parents  in  Wartime,”  with 
specific  advice  on  how  to  deal  with 
fear  and  the  sense  of  insecurity  that 
may  affect  the  child  when  the  father 
is  called  to  war,  when  the  mother  is 
frequently  absent  on  war  duties,  when 
preparations  are  made  for  possible  air 
raids,  or  in  similar  wartime  situations 
that  upset  normal  routine. 

“Your  children  can  take  it  if  you 
can,”  more  or  less  sums  up  this  bul- 
letin’s answer  to  what  the  parent’s 
attitude  must  be.  “Children,  far  more 
than  adults  realize,”  it  says,  “sense 
the  underlying  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  those  they  love.” 

The  bulletin  may  be  obtained  free 
by  writing  to  the  Children’s  Bureau. 
It  has  many  practical  suggestions  for 
wartime  occupations  for  children  to 
help  them  overcome  fears,  and  for 
right  attitudes  in  parents. 

RALEIGH  FAMILY  AGENCY 
AND  COUNTY  BOARD  MEET 

The  Raleigh  Family  Service  Society 
and  the  Wake  County  Welfare  Board 
recently  held  a long  desired  joint 
meeting  to  present  a total  picture  of 
family  welfare  needs  and  services  to 
the  community. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  state  welfare  com- 
missioner, in  giving  a summary  of 
“Family  Welfare  in  the  War  Emer- 
gency”, spoke  of  boom  towns  and 
their  inadequate  social  resources,  of 
broken  homes  brought  about  by  de- 
fense work  and  military  service,  of 
the  hardship  caused  by  low  relief 
grants  and  the  rising  costs  of  living, 
and  of  the  increase  in  unmarried  par- 
enthood, prostitution  and  venereal 
disease. 

In  a discussion  panel  continuing  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Bost’s  talk,  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine Kew,  social  caseworker,  brought 
up  problems  connected  with  defense 
work  away  from  home,  changes  in  the 
foster  home  program  because  of  wo- 
men engaging  in  emergency  activities, 
and  the  problem  of  tire  shortages  in 
terms  of  rural  families  having  to  go 
to  town  for  food  stamps,  clothing  and 
medical  care. 

Dr.  Alexander  Webb,  chief  of  the 
defense  council  emergency  medical 
progrem;  Rev.  James  M.  Sapp,  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  and  Miss  Jessie 
Schnopp,  teacher,  also  spoke. 
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Committee  Recommends  School 
For  Delinquent  Negro  Girls 

e 


State  Board  Hears 
Reports  Of  Fiscal 
Year’s  Operations 


Public  Assistance  Pay- 
ments of  $6,783,113 
Reach  Monthly  Aver- 
age of  39,072  Aged 
and  10,068  Dependent 
Children 

Public  assistance  payments  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  amount- 
ed to  $6,783,113,  R.  Eugene  Brown, 
director,  reported  to  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  when  it 
met  to  hear  reports  of  the  year’s  activ- 
ities. 

The  figure  represented  an  increase 
of  $366,411  in  combined  state,  federal 
and  local  funds  over  the  $6,416,702 
given  as  cash  aid  to  needy  aged  and 
dependent  children  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1941. 

Of  this  year’s  total  payments,  $4,769,- 
803  went  to  the  aged,  up  $293,626  from 
the  1940-41  figure,  while  $2,013,309  was 
spent  to  help  children  deprived  of  the 
support  of  one  or  both  parents.  Chil- 
dren were  given  $72,784  more  this 
year  than  last. 

Included  in  the  old  age  assistance 
figure  was  $165,085  allotted  to  widows 
of  Confederate  veterans  who  had  met 
public  assistance  requirements  and 
had  been  transferred  from  the  State 
pension  rolls  to  assistance.  No  local 
funds  were  included  in  the  pensioners 
grants,  since  all  allotments  to  the 
widows  were  paid  entirely  from  fed- 
eral and  state  appropriations.  In  June 
513  pensioners  were  on  the  rolls  re- 
ceiving an  average  of  $25.57  each 
since  the  legislation  transferring  them 
to  the  aid  lists  provided  they  should 
be  paid  not  less  than  the  amount  they 
would  have  received  on  the  State  pen- 
sion rolls. 

The  number  of  aged  clients  aided 
in  June  1942  was  38,891  as  compared 
with  37,734  of  June  a year  ago,  but 
the  average  number  paid  monthly  dur- 
ing this  year  was  39,072. 

The  average  amount  paid  the  needy 
was  $10.17,  less  than  half  the  national 
average  of  $21.50  recorded  last  March. 

This  year  the  average  amount  paid 
families  of  dependent  children  was 
$17.19,  higher  than  the  $16.89  of  a 
year  ago  but  far  from  the  national 
average  of  $34.11.  The  average  num- 
ber of  families  of  dependent  children 
paid  each  month  was  10,068  and  the 
average  amount  paid  during  the  year 
was  $16.66. 

j Brown  said  funds  for  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1 would  amount  to 
$5,006,229  for  old  age  assistance  and 
$2,089,893  for  dependent  children.  He 
estimated  about  40,507  needy  old  peo- 
ple could  be  cared  for  out  of  their 
allotment  at  an  average  monthly  grant 
of  $10.30  and  about  10,347  families  of 
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Action  Now  Up  to  Bud- 
get Commission  and 
1943  General  Assem- 
bly 

The  establishment  of  a state  train- 
ing school  for  delinquent  Negro  girls 
now  is  the  province  of  the  Advisory 
Budget  Commission  and  the  1943  Gen- 
eral Assembly  following  favorable 
recommendation  on  such  action  by  the 
Governor’s  committee  studying  the 
project. 

The  committee,  authorized  by  the 
1941  legislature  and  composed  of  W.  A. 
Stanbury,  Winston-Salem,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Lula  S.  Kelsey,  Salisbury;  Ed- 
ward A.  Penick,  Raleigh;  A.  B.  Stoney, 
Morganton,  and  Irvin  Carlyle,  Win- 
ston-Salem, submitted  its  report  to 
Governor  Broughton  in  June  following 
studies  of  institutions  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  adjoining  states. 

North  Carolina’s  program  of  train- 
ing schools  for  delinquent  youths  be- 
gan in  1907  with  the  establishment  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  for 
white  boys.  Samarcand  Manor  was 
established  for  white  girls  in  1917,  fol- 
lowed by  Morrison  Training  School 
for  Negro  boys  in  1921  and  Eastern 
Carolina  Training  School  for  white 
boys  in  1923. 

If  the  budget  commission  and  the 
next  legislature  act  favorably  on  the 
committee’s  report,  North  Carolina 
will  finally  have  made  provision  for 
all  segments  of  its  delinquent  youth 
on  a permanent  basis. 

Previously  for  a few  years  until 
March  1939,  the  state  made  a small 
appropriation  for  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Negro  Women’s  Clubs  to 
assist  in  operation  of  the  small  plant 
at  Efland  in  an  attempt  to  meet  this 
institutional  lack  to  some  degree.  In- 
adequate finances  and  physical  equip- 
ment brought  about  abandonment  of 
the  Efland  school  and  since  that  time 
no  institutional  facilities  of  any  sort 
have  been  available  for  delinquent 
Negro  girls. 

The  committee’s  report  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

“The  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  proposals  to  establish  a train- 
ing school  for  delinquent  Negro  girls 
in  North  Carolina  has  made  as  careful 
a study  as  was  possible,  under  the 
circumstances,  of  correctional  institu- 
tions for  juvenile  delinquents  in  North 
Carolina,  and  of  similar  institutions 
in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 
The  commission  has  also  made  a care- 
ful study  of  the  juvenile  court  records 
in  North  Carolina  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  has  conferred  with  inter- 
ested individuals  of  both  races.  On 
the  basis  of  information  secured  in 
these  studies  the  commission  recom- 
mends: 

“1.  That  a vocational  training  school 


for  delinquent  Negro  girls  be  estab- 
lished. 

“2.  That  said  training  school  be 
equipped  to  train  girls  in  domestic 
science,  commercial  laundry  work, 
gardening,  poultry  raising,  and  other 
trades  and  crafts,  and  to  carry  on  a 
regular  standard  school  program. 

“3.  That  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  type  of  training  and  care 
necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
these  girls  and  that  provision  be  made 
for  same. 

“4.  That  sufficient  buildings  and 
equipment  be  provided  for  the  proper 
training  of  girls  committed  to  the  in- 
stitution. 

JUVENILE  COURT  RECORDS  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

“The  records  of  the  juvenile  courts 
of  North  Carolina  from  July  1919  to 
July  1939  show  that  a total  of  3,839 
Negro  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
were  brought  before  the  courts  for 
disposition.  For  the  ten-year  period 
from  1919  to  1929  there  were  1,216 
Negro  girls  under  sixteen  appearing 
before  the  juvenile  courts.  For  the 
five-year  period  from  1924  to  1934 
there  were  1,338  Negro  girls  under 
sixteen  appearing  before  the  juvenile 
courts  in  the  state.  For  the  five-year 
period  from  1934  to  1939  there  were 
1,285  Negro  girls  under  sixteen  ap- 
pearing before  the  juvenile  courts. 
There  is  no  state  institution  to  which 
these  girls  may  be  committed.  With 
the  exception  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted serious  crimes,  the  juvenile 
courts  have  either  placed  these  chil- 
dren on  probation  or  have  released 
them.  In  either  case  they  have  re- 
turned to  their  communities  without 
the  benefit  of  teaching  or  training  of 
any  kind.  We  have  had,  therefore, 
over  the  past  twenty  years  3,839  de- 
linquent Negro  girls  in  North  Carolina 
who  have  not  had  opportunities,  after 
having  been  adjudged  delinquent,  for 
vocational  training  and  rehabilitation. 

“Most  of  these  girls  are  handicapped 
by  not  having  a trade  at  which  they 
can  earn  a living.  If,  while  they  are 
at  the  training  school,  they  can  learn 
domestic  science,  commercial  laundry, 
or  other  trades  by  which  they  can  earn 
a living,  it  will  be  much  less  likely 
that  they  will  be  brought  before  the 
courts  again.  The  school  work  in  the 
training  school  program  should  be 
such  that  if  a girl  should  wish  to 
pursue  her  studies  in  the  public  school 
system  after  her  release,  credit  would 
be  allowed  for  the  time  spent  in  the 
training  school. 

“It  has  been  found  by  long  experi- 
ence that  the  most  essential  part  of 
a training  program  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents is  a well-qualified  staff.  There 
is  no  single  factor  which  is  more  eco- 
nomical over  a long  period  of  time 
than  efficient  personnel  to  handle  and 
properly  train  children  who  have  been 
unable  to  make  proper  adjustments  in 
their  own  communities.  A child  can 
be  trained  in  a correctional  institution 
to  be  cooperative  or  non-cooperative. 

(See  COMMITTEE,  Page  2) 


Liquidation  Of  CCC 
Ends  Nine  Years  Of 
Service  To  Nation 

60,000  North  Carolina 
Youths  Aided  and 
Trained  For  Jobs  Dur- 
ing Organization’s 
Existence 


All  enrollments  of  applicants  to  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  are  to  be 
stopped  immediately,  James  J.  Mc- 
Entee,  Corps  director,  wired  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Bost,  State  welfare  commissioner, 
thus  bringing  to  an  official  close  a 
nine-year-old  service  which  during  the 
period  had  supervised  selection  and 
certification  of  60,000  North  Carolina 
youths  between  17  and  24  to  the  or- 
ganization. 

T.  L.  Grier,  the  State  welfare  de- 
partment’s selection  supervisor  for  the 
past  six  years,  said  the  project  had 
meant  a cash  return  of  $14,385,000  to 
the  families  of  the  youths  since  opera- 
tions began  in  April  1933. 

The  average  number  of  North  Caro- 
lina youths  serving  in  the  CCC  each 
of  the  nine  years  was  set  by  Grier  at 
approximately  7,000.  In  the  last  two 
years  since  July  1,  1940,  a total  of 
12,890  youths  were  selected  by  the  100 
county  welfare  departments  acting  as 
local  selecting  agents  for  each  com- 
munity, he  said,  but  the  last  12  months 
of  the  period  showed  a considerable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  applications 
received  in  proportion  to  employment 
opportunities  developing  in  the  de- 
fense program. 

Although  the  president  had  recom- 
mended continuance  of  the  Corps  on  a 
strictly  limited  basis  as  an  aid  to  the 
war  program,  a committee  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives 
struck  out  the  CCC  operation  budget 
from  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
present  fiscal  period.  A Senate  at- 
tempt to  give  small  operating  funds 
to  the  Corps  was  abandoned  when  the 
Senate  agreed  to  abide  by  the  House 
version  of  the  appropriation  act.  The 
sum  of  $8,000,000  was  permitted  to  al- 
low liquidation  of  the  Corps  as  pro- 
jects in  which  it  is  now  engaged  are 
completed. 

“One  of  the  most  unusual  features 
of  the  CCC  administration  is  the  fact 
that  in  every  state  in  the  union  public 
welfare  departments  provided  the  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  for  the  selection 
of  applicants  without  federal  reim- 
bursement,” Grier  said. 

In  North  Carolina  each  of  the  100 
county  welfare  departments  have  since 
1936  received  requests  of  unskilled 
youths  between  the  ages  of  17  and  24 
and  directed  to  the  Corps  those  eligi- 
ble for  enrollment  under  supervision 
of  the  state  department.  Prior  to  that 
date  applicants  were  referred  by  the 

(See  LIQUIDATION,  Page  2) 
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children  would  receive  an  average  of 
$16.91  a month  in  fiscal  1942-43. 

Other  facts  released  by  Brown  in 
his  report  to  the  State  board  were  that 
North  Carolina  has  five  more  recip- 
ients of  old  age  assistance  per  1,000 
estimated  population  65  years  of  age 
and  over  than  the  national  average  of 
245.  North  Carolina  has  250  out  of 
each  1,000,  65  and  over  on  the  pension 
rolls. 

Last  March  only  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and 
Virginia  paid  lower  old  age  grants 
than  North  Carolina  while  only  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  and  South  Carolina 
ranked  below  this  state  in  payments 
to  dependent  children. 

Attending  the  board  meeting  were 
E.  Harvey  Evans,  Laurinburg,  acting 
chairman;  Robert  Hairston,  Reids- 
ville;  Miss  Carrie  McLean,  Charlotte; 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Crowell,  Monroe;  I.  T. 
Valentine,  Nashville;  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Bost,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  status  of  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  operations  was  considered  still 
undetermined  pending  Congressional 
action.  The  extent  to  which  commod- 
ities would  be  available  was  likewise 
uncertain  although  there  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling  that  greater  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  the  school  lunch 
program. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  a new 
agency  to  place  children  for  adoption 
with  state-wide  authority  to  replace 
the  Children’s  Home  Society  at  Greens- 
boro recently  liquidated  and  which 
formerly  had  handled  this  type  of 
work,  was  discussed. 
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North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration. 

Both  state  and  local  units  cooperat- 
ed with  the  federal  War,  Interior  and 
Agriculture  departments  and  worked 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  WPA, 
Farm  Security  Administration,  and 
local  schools  and  health  departments 
in  building  the  one  New  Deal  agency 
for  which  the  people  of  the  nation  had 
nothing  but  praise  in  its  activities  and 
administration. 

Up  until  February  of  this  year  each 
CCC  enrollee  with  dependents  was  re- 
quired to  set  aside  $22  of  the  $30  he 
received  in  wages  each  month  to  be 
sent  to  members  of  his  family  in  need 
of  financial  assistance.  Since  Febru- 
ary the  allotment  was  changed  to 
$10.00  in  order  that  the  enrollee  might 
be  allowed  to  deposit  $8.00  monthly 
with  the  CCC  finance  division  to  be 
returned  to  him  in  a lump  sum  upon 
completion  of  his  enrollment.  The  re- 
maining $12  was  paid  in  cash  to  the 
enrollee.  All  junior  enrollees  without 
dependents  received  $12.00  cash  and 
deposited  $18.00  for  their  later  lump 
sum  reimbursement. 

On  a national  basis  during  the  nine 
years  the  Corps  took  more  than  2,500,- 
000  youths,  a great  majority  of  whom 
were  substandard  in  weight  and  in- 
experienced in  any  kind  of  work  into 


camps  where  they  were  built  up 
physically  and  taught  trades  by  which 
they  could  earn  their  own  living  later. 
The  Corps  adopted  an  educational  pro- 
gram with  all  classes  on  a voluntary 
basis  and  many  youths  were  afforded 
a chance  to  better  their  academic 
knowledge  while  their  hands  were  be- 
ing trained  in  new  mechanical  skills. 

On  July  1,  1940,  of  the  1,500  camps 
being  operated  in  the  nation,  41  were 
located  in  North  Carolina,  but  the 
number  had  decreased  to  20  as  of  June 
30  of  this  year  when  liquidation  of 
the  organization  became  evident.  The 
peak  number  of  camps  operated  in 
this  state  was  63  in  1937,  practically 
all  of  which  were  engaged  in  either 
soil  or  forest  conservation. 

Grier  said  it  had  been  estimated 
that  the  Corps’  activities  during  the 
nine  years  of  operation  had  set  the 
nation’s  conservation  program  forward 
at  least  25  years. 

Although  military  training  never 
had  been  a part  of  CCC  work,  the 
trainees  who  later  entered  the  armed 
services  were  equipped  as  radio  opera- 
tors, telephone  linemen,  cooks,  bridge 
and  road  builders  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  war  program  now  will  be  con- 
siderably speeded. 

In  June  of  this  year  more  than  half 
the  camps  in  operation  had  for  vary- 
ing periods  of  time  been  working  on 
North  Carolina  military  reservations 
after  having  been  transferred  to  those 
areas  as  their  former  projects  were 
completed. 

The  camps  in  military  areas  proba- 
bly will  be  the  last  to  be  liquidated, 
Grier  said,  because  the  projects  of  road 
building,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance are  further  from  completion 
than  the  remaining  soil  conservation 
camps.  He  would  not  estimate  the 
time  necessary  to  wind  up  all  projects 
in  the  state  but  said  personnel  would 
be  discharged  and  camps  disbanded  as 
the  work  of  each  was  finished. 
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The  type  of  training  depends  to  a 
very  great  extent  on  the  kind  of  staff 
employed  at  the  institution.  If  the  in- 
stitution is  not  properly  equipped  to 
give  adequate  care  and  training  there 
is  little  point  in  sending  children  to 
the  institution. 

“There  should  be  an  administration 
building  which,  in  addition  to  admin- 
istrative offices,  should  contain  the 
hospital  facilities,  with  dining  room 
and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  and 
school  rooms  and  facilities  for  trades 
and  crafts  on  the  second.  An  open  air 
basement  could  furnish  space  for  can- 
ning and  laundry  equipment.  Sleep- 
ing quarters  should  be  provided  in 
small  cottages  with  a capacity  for  not 
more  than  thirty  girls  to  each  cottage. 
A dairy  barn  and  poultry  houses 
should  also  be  provided.” 


MISS  McRACKEN  NAMED 

TO  ASSISTANCE  STAFF 

Ada  McRacken,  native  of  Whiteville, 
and  for  the  past  three  and  a half  years 
a member  of  the  field  social  work  staff 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  resigned  to  take  over 
new  duties  as  supervisor  of  standards 
and  procedures  in  the  department’s 
public  assistance  division. 

Miss  McRacken  is  a graduate  of 
Flora  McDonald  College  and  studied 
social  work  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  after  having  taught  seven 
years  in  the  public  school  system. 

She  served  with  the  North  Carolina 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  as 
caseworker  in  Columbus  county,  as 
ERA  district  supervisor,  as  assistant 
district  supervisor  and  later  as  dis- 


Welfare  Offices 
Meeting  Pressure 
Of  War  Programs 

Selective  Service  to  Make 
More  Work  as  More 
Men  With  Dependents 
Are  Called 

By  S.  J.  Hawkins 

Thfe  spectacular  jobs  in  a world 
turned  topsy-turvy  by  total  war  are 
usually  those  created  by  the  situation 
and  ushered  into  being  by  nation-wide 
publicity,  congressional  acts,  appro- 
priation of  staggering  sums  of  money, 
or  unbelievable  growth  and  expansion 
to  meet  a need  for  which  intensive  in- 
terest has  naturally  been  created  by 
the  war  psychology.  These  emergency 
agencies  and  the  jobs  they  offer  often 
carry  romantic  appeal  and  are  given 
unlimited  human  interest  publicity. 

Because  of  this  spectacular  and  ro- 
mantic appeal  and  because  in  many 
instances  the  new  agencies  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  better  salarie's  to 
equipped  personnel,  public  attention  is 
focused  on  the  work  of  these  units 
rather  than  on  the  regularly  estab- 
lished organizations,  the  work  of 
which  has  been  more  or  less  taken 
for  granted. 

Many  of  the  regular  public  and  pri- 
vate social  agencies  were  absorbing 
additional  responsibilities  before  the 
emergency  agencies  were  established 
and  many  of  the  newer  ones  depend 
on  services  of  the  regularly  estab- 
lished organizations  in  their  procedure. 
Not  only  were  these  older  agencies 
given  additional  responsibilities  and 
asked  for  greatly  increased  services, 
but  it  was  their  staffs  from  which 
many  of  the  personnel  of  the  newer 
agencies  were  recruited. 

Many  permanent  organizations  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  compete 
with  salaries  of  the  emergency  estab- 
lishments. Public  and  private  agen- 
cies operating  on  a fixed  annual  and 
sometimes  biennial  budget  have  not 
been  able  even  to  raise  salaries  to 
meet  increased  living  costs  and  are 
frequently  faced  with  an  economy  bloc 
that  would  decrease  budgets. 

Trained  personnel  interested  neces- 
sarily in  salary  advancement  and  also 
in  the  glamor  and  romance  of  “getting 
into  the  thick  of  it”  have  gone  over 
to  these  newer  units  and  there  is  an 
insufficient  supply  of  trained  and  ex- 
perienced persons  to  fill  their  places. 
Even  with  all  this,  the  established 
social  agencies  are  shouldering  ever- 
increasing  responsibilities  and  making 
an  outstanding  and  basic  contribution 
to  total  defense  and  total  war. 

Two  years  or  more  ago  public  wel- 
fare departments  and  other  social 
agencies  were  feeling  the  impact  of 
increasing  social  problems  being  cre- 
ated overnight  and  in  tremendous 
volume  by  transient  labor  in  connec- 
tion with  large  building  programs  in 
military  camp  and  defense  areas.  In 
these  areas  the  existing  local  agencies, 
and  in  many  instances  the  county  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  was  the 
only  agency,  were  the  available  re- 

trict  supervisor  of  women’s  projects 
with  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, as  Cumberland  county  case- 
worker, and  WPA  area  worker  before 
joining  the  state  welfare  department’s 
field  staff  in  December,  1938. 


source  for  meeting  and  working  with 
such  questions  as  increased  child  wel- 
fare problems  incident  to  mushroom 
trailer  camps  and  unbelievable  over- 
crowded housing  conditions,  increase 
in  prostitution,  exploitation  of  young- 
girls,  lack  of  adequate  recreational 
facilities,  and  care  and  plans  for 
stranded  transient  cases. 

It  was  these  county  welfare  offices 
in  most  instances  that  were  called 
upon  to  make  surveys  and  give  re- 
ports of  conditions  pointing  to  the 
need  of  establishing  additional  agen- 
cies. Along  with  their  regular  duties, 
and  while  straining  every  effort  to 
meet  newer  and  more  complicated  so- 
cial problems,  the  superintendents  of 
welfare  and  their  staffs  answered  let- 
ters, filled  in  questionnaires,  submitted 
reports,  conducted  inspection  tours 
and  granted  lengthy  interviews  for 
and  to  persons  and  agencies  writing 
about  and  working  out  plans  for  in- 
creased services  in  those  areas  pre- 
senting serious  social  problems.  In 
most  instances  the  county  welfare  de- 
partments did  the  ground  work  that 
made  possible  the  developing  of  new 
social  agencies. 

The  task  of  the  existing  local  agency 
did  not  cease  with  the  establishment 
of  emergency  programs.  The  county 
welfare  departments  continued  to  co- 
operate and  furnish  services  to  the 
new  agencies  and  shoulder  all  the 
problems  not  falling  within  the  pre- 
scribed area  of  these  newer  ones.  The 
public  welfare  worker  has  been  in 
total  defense  and  total  war  from  the 
very  beginning. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  selective 
service  program,  the  welfare  depart- 
ments offered  their  services  and  were 
designated  as  the  agency  for  investi- 
gating cases  with  questionable  de- 
pendency claims.  All  local  selective 
service  boards  were  informed  of  this 
available  service  and  since  that  time 
thousands  of  cases  have  been  referred 
to  county  welfare  departments  in 
North  Carolina.  This  additional  work 
has  been  accepted  by  counties  as  part 
of  their  contribution  to  total  defense 
and  although  in  some  counties  this 
particular  service  has  amounted  to  al- 
most a full-time  job  to  the  equivalent 
of  one  case  worker,  additional  staff 
has  not  been  added  for  this  purpose. 
As  the  selective  service  moves  more 
and  more  into  the  selection  of  men 
with  dependents,  this  part  of  the 
county  welfare  departments  in  total 
defense  and  total  war  will  greatly  in- 
crease. 

In  approximately  one-half  of  the 
counties  of  the  state,  superintendents 
of  public  welfare  are  serving  as  mem- 
bers of  the  defense  council,  and  they 
are  designated  to  serve  in  all  counties 
as  members  of  its  nutritional  commit- 
tee. Because  of  their  position,  many 
superintendents  of  public  welfare  are 
also  requested  to  serve  on  committees 
such  as  health,  housing,  recreation, 
social  protection  and  others  relating 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  in 
war  times. 

As  patriotic  citizens  in  key  posi- 
tions, the  members  of  county  welfare 
staffs  are  called  on  and  are  volunteer- 
ing to  serve  and  prepare  themselves 
to  serve  in  many  capacities.  Welfare 
staff  members  are  giving  unstintingly 
of  their  time,  skills,  and  energy  in 
this  time  of  war  emergency. 

From  a recent  survey  it  was  indi- 
cated that  county  welfare  personnel 
were,  as  they  should  be,  completely  in- 
formed about  defense  activities  in 
their  respective  counties.  These  loyal 
citizens  engaged  in  public  social  work 
realize  the  importance  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  nation  in 
times  of  crises  and  are  rising  to  meet 
the  situation  in  a most  commendable 
spirit  and  manner. 
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Morganton  Investigation 
Board  Recommends  Many 

Changes  In  Policies 

© 


Governor  Gives  Support 
to  Report  of  Commit- 
tee For  Immediate  and 
Later  Legislative  Sug- 
gestions 


The  special  board  of  inquiry  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  J.  M.  Broughton 
to  investigate  conditions  at  Morgan- 
ton State  Hospital  for  the  insane 
recommended  in  a lengthy  report 
that  many  changes  be  made  in  the 
existing  set-up  and  the  state’s  chief 
executive  issued  a statement  that 
some  of  the  suggested  reforms  would 
be  carried  out  immediately  and  that 
others  would  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  when 
it  meets  in  January,  1943. 

Included  in  the  recommendations 
were  suggestions  that  Dr.  P.  B.  Wat- 
kins be  relieved  of  duties  as  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  hospital  and  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  institution’s 
physical  plant  and  farm  program. 

Other  outstanding  recommenda- 
tions were: 

That  mistreatment  of  patients 
cease  immediately. 

That  a young  and  aggressive  phy- 
sician, properly  trained  in  psychiatry 
and  with  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  mental  illness,  be  secured  to  serve 
as  chief  of  the  medical  staff  and 
clinical  director  in  complete  control 
of  treatment  of  patients  at  the 
hospital. 

That  appropriations  be  increased 
to  allow  employment  of  more  phy- 
sicians, nurses  and  attendants. 

That  laws  regarding  commitment 
to  mental  hospitals  of  persons  men- 
tally ill  be  changed  to  prevent  “rail- 
roading” into  the  institutions. 

That  a central  board  of  control  of 
15  members  be  set  up  to  control  all 
institutions  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Members  of  the  board  of  inquiry 
were:  Marshall  T Spears,  Durham, 
chairman;  L.  C.  Gifford,  Hickory; 
Dr.  Wingate  M.  Johnson,  Winston- 
Salem;  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Sylva;  and 
Word  H.  Wood,  Charlotte.  Charles 
A.  Hines,  Greensboro,  was  attorney 
for  the  board. 

Governor  Broughton  said:  “The 
recommendations  of  the  board  as  to 
treatment  of  patients  can  virtually 
all  be  complied  with  at  once,  and  I 
shall  ask  the  board  of  directors  to 
adopt  such  regulations  immediately.” 

He  approved  the  plan  for  consoli- 
dated control  of  all  hospitals  and 
said  recommendations  for  appropria- 
tions to  correct  bad  conditions  at 
Morganton  would  bear  his  support 
before  the  next  legislature. 

Five  additional  physicians  were 
recommended  for  the  staff  of  the  in- 
(See  MORGANTON,  Page  2) 


Mental  Patients 

Increase  As  Other 
Institutions  Drop 

North  Carolina’s  state  institution 
population  has  shown  a downward 
trend  during  the  past  two  years  in 
every  classification  except  that  of 
mental  patients  which  presented  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  total  number 
cared  for  in  the  State  hospitals  and 
Caswell  Training  School,  according 
to  Wade  N.  Cashion,  director  of  the 
State  welfare  department’s  division 
of  institutions  and  corrections. 

Population  figures  for  the  month 
of  July,  latest  available  for  this  year, 
were  1,58  9 less  than  the  number  in 
state  institutions  in  July,  1940  and 
1,0  6 9 less  than*  the  total  recorded  in 
July,  1941.  This  year  there  were  26 
more  mental  patients  than  in  July, 
1941,  and  433  more  than  there  were 
two  years  ago.  Expressed  in  terms 
of  percentages,  the  total  institutional 
population  dropped  .08  percent  in 
two  years  while  the  mental  patients 
cared  for  rose  .05  percent  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  Cashion  said. 

There  were  50  fewer  physical  de- 
fectives in  the  tubercular  and  ortho- 
pedic hospitals  this  July  than  there 
were  two  years  previously,  54  fewer 
juvenile  delinquents  in  the  training 
schools,  six  more  women  in  the 
women’s  reformatory,  and  1,824 
fewer  prisoners  in  the  state  highway 
prison  camps. 

In  74  county  jails  in  the  state  there 
were  233  fewer  persons  than  two 
years  ago,  the  number  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  in  jail  drop- 
ping by  21  from  the  63  recorded  in 
July  1940,  to  the  4 2 listed  in  the 
same  month  of  this  year. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  411  drop 
in  the  number  of  persons  being  cared 
for  in  county  homes,  Cashion  pointed 
out  that  in  July  1940  there  were  75 
homes  in  operation  as  compared  with 
the  current  6 9.  Inmates  of  the 
closed  homes  were  placed  on  public 
assistance  rolls  and  quarters  provided 
in  private  homes  or  were  given  cash 
grants  by  the  counties  if  they  were 
ineligible  to  share  in  the  cooperative 
federal-state-county  public  assistance 
program. 

Only  20  children  under  16  were 
being  cared  for  in  county  homes  this 
year  as  against  70  two  years  ago. 
The  total  population  of  seven  chil- 
dren’s detention  quarters  operated 
by  the  counties  dropped  from  70  two 
years  ago  to  16  in  July  1942,  while 
there  were  121  fewer  prisoners  in 
1942  in  county  workhouses  or  farms. 


RECORDS 


County  welfare  departments 
have  been  advised  that  all  old 
Emergency  Relief  Administration 
records  in  their  respective  offices 
may  be  destroyed  by  burning  and 
the  filing  cases  converted  to  other 
department  uses. 

Permission  was  granted  at  the 
request  of  the  state  welfare  de- 
partment by  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  which  was  given  cus- 
tody of  all  public  documents  not 
in  current  use  under  a 193  9 
statute  which  also  gave  the  coun- 
cil and  the  commission  power  to 
permit  destruction  of  unwanted 
documents. 

Correction  Group 
To  Meet  This  Year 
In  North  Carolina 

For  the  first  time  since  establish- 
ment of  the  association,  the  Congress 
of  Corrections  will  meet  in  a southern 
state  when  the  72nd  annual  session 
is  held  in  Asheville  from  October  18 
to  23. 

The  Congress  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Prison  Association  which  is 
composed  of  eight  organizations:  the 
National  Jail  Association,  National 
Conference  of  Juvenile  Agencies, 
American  Parole  Association.  Ward- 
ens Association,  Chaplains  Associa- 
tion, National  Prisoners  Aid  Society, 
and  Medical  Correctional  Association. 

Edwin  Gill,  North  Carolina  revenue 
commissioner  and  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  office  the  state's  parole 
commissioner,  is  a vice-president  of 
the  American  Prison  Association. 
Oscar  Pitts,  director  of  the  prison 
division  of  the  State  Highway  and 
Public  Works  Commission,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Prison  Association  and  Wade  N. 
Cashion,  director  of  the  institutions 
and  corrections  division  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, is  a director  of  the  National 
Jail  Association.  Harry  Sample, 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  Pro- 
bation Commission,  Warden  Ralph 
McLean  of  Central  Prison,  Hathaway 
Cross,  parole  commissioner  tempora- 
rily on  duty  with  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, Gill  and  Pitts  were  appointed  by 
Governor  J.  M.  Broughton  as  the  ar- 
rangements committee  in  preparation 
for  the  meeting. 

Among  the  topics  scheduled  for 
discussion  by  the  Congress  are:  de- 
linquency and  crime  in  wartime,  the 
war’s  challenge  to  America  and  to 
the  country’s  correctional  system, 
personnel  and  administrative  prob- 
lems, what  gains  can  be  expected 
from  the  war  and  how  they  may  be 
made  permanent,  and  a study  of  the 
prisoner  and  his  community. 

Meetings  of  especial  interest  to 
North  Carolina  welfare  workers  will 
be  those  of  the  juvenile  agencies  and 
the  probation  groups  because  of  the 
(See  CORRECTION  GROUP,  Page  2) 


Edgecombe  Plans 
1,000,000  School 
Lunches  This  Year 

Community  Cooperates 
In  Providing  Facilities 
For  Nourishment  to 
Graded  School  Pupils 


(From  Tarboro  Southerner ) 

Edgecombe  county  is  making  a 
commendable  effort  to  feed  her 
school  children  during  the  coming 
year.  The  Tarboro  City  Schools  and 
the  county  rural  schools  will  provide 
nearly  1,000,000  lunches  for  the 
white  and  colored  school  population 
during  the  year  194  2-43;  lunches 
that  are  hot;  lunches  that,  are  1 ■ 
give  both  diets  and  vitamins  for 
growth  and  development.  A big 
effort  is  being  made  to  take  care  of 
this  part  of  the  war  effort. 

Last  year  51  of  the  54  schools  of- 
fered lunches  to  the  children.  Of 
these,  23  schools  had  WPA  helpers 
to  prepare,  and  serve  the  lurches.  In 
these  23  schools  140,331  free  lunches 
were  given  and  163,582  lunches  were 
paid  for  by  the  children.  In  the  other 
30  schools  local  help  was  provided  to 
prepare  the  food  and  serve  it  giving 
an  estimated  150,000  free  lunches 
and  25,000  that  were  paid  for  by  the 
pupils.  A total  estimated  number  of 
lunches  in  the  county  schools  for  the 
year  1941-42  would  be  478,913.  The 
Commodity  Corporation  supplied  not 
less  than  $35,000.00  worth  of  food  to 
the  Edgecombe  county  schools  last 
year.  A great  amount  was  furnished 
locally.  During  the  year  3 2 WPA 
paid  workers  helped  in  the  schools, 
costing  not  less  than  $12,3  20.  There 
were  approximately  100  teachers  and 
patrons  helping  and  assisting  in  the 
feeding  program  last  year.  The 
transportation  of  the  commodities, 
which  was  done  by  interested  patrons 
and  school  principals  was  a great  big 
job  and  cost  plenty  in  time  and  gas. 
The  matter  of  installing  equipment, 
preparing  the  rooms  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  all  of  which  was  done 
locally,  cost  money  and  time. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
preparations  were  begun  to  get  ready 
for  next  year.  Senator  W.  G.  Clark, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Fountain,  and  Mr.  L.  F. 
Wiggins  started  the  program  off  with 
a donation  of  the  use  of  3 2 acres  of 
land  for  a school  garden.  Then  fol- 
lowed generous  gifts  of  fertilizers  to 
the  tune  of  nine  tons  of  high  grade 
stuff  given  and  delivered  by  the 
merchants  and  fertilizer  dealers. 
Practically  every  dealer  in  the  county 
gave  a good  amount;  too  many  gave 
to  list  names  here.  To  help  out  in 
the  program  the  county  commis- 
sioners gave  $500,  the  Tarboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  collected 
$341.00  from  the  citizens,  mostlj 
merchants  of  Tarboro,  to  add  to  the 
help.  The  Tarboro  City  Commis- 
(See  EDGECOMBE  PLANS,  Page  2) 
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MORGANTON 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
stitution  by  the  inquiry  board  to 
reduce  the  patient  load  to  one  for 
each  248  patients,  the  national  aver- 
age, instead  of  the  present  Morganton 
load  of  one  doctor  for  each  4 25 
patients. 

The  board  reported  “there  was  no 
conflict  in  the  testimony  as  to  the 
question  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  number  of  nurses  and  attend- 
ants,” finding  that  the  ratio  was  one 
nurse  or  attendant  to  each  17 
patients  with  a turnover  of  these 
assistants  running  as  high  as  400 
percent  a year. 

The  institution’s  food,  the  inquiry 
board  found,  was  served  in  sufficient 
quantity  but  too  great  monotony  in 
diet  and  preparation,  an  over-supply 
of  carbohydrates  with  too  little  in  the 
way  of  dairy  products,  fruits  and 
green  vegetables.  The  report  showed 
present  appropriations  allowed  only 
$71.90  a year  for  each  person  for 
food  including  an  estimated  $21.81 
per  capita  for  food  produced  yearly 
on  the  hospital  farm. 

The  board  pointed  out  that  the  per 
capita  appropriation  in  1926-1927 
was  $24  8,  dropping  to  a low  of  $121 
in  1932-1933  and  rising  to  only  $178 
during  the  current  1941-1942  fiscal 
period.  In  1938  North  Carolina’s 
average  per  capita  expenditure  was 
$169.26  for  the  care  of  patients  in 
mental  hospitals  in  comparison  with 
an  average  of  $291.27  for  180  state 
hospitals  in  the  nation.  Only  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi  and  Virginia  oper- 
ated on  a lesser  basis  in  1938  than 
did  North  Carolina,  the  report  stated, 
thus  ranking  this  state  45th  in  the 
state  roster. 

The  investigation  of  Morganton  re- 
sulted from  a series  of  newspaper 
articles  by  a former  patient  at  the 
western  North  Carolina  institution 
and  hearings  by  the  inquiry  board 
were  held  in  various  localities  of  the 
state  to  question  as  many  witnesses 
and  former  patients  as  possible  as  to 
actual  conditions  at  the  hospital  with 
which  they  had  come  in  contact.  The 
committee  found  that  mistreatment 
of  patients  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  and  such  instances  as 
occurred  were  on  the  part  of  attend- 
ants rather  than  nurses. 

In  the  state  board’s  division  of 
mental  hygiene  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  General  Assembly  for  the 
two  years  of  1938-1940  it  was  recom- 
mended that: 

“In  order  to  function  as  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  men- 
tally sick  people  it  is  essential  that 
more  doctors,  nurses  and  other  em- 
ployees be  secured.  Medical  staffs 
should  immediately  be  increased  so 
that  each  hospital  has  in  addition  to 
the  superintendent  an  assistant 
supertendent  able  to  function  as 
clinical  director,  and  nine  assistant 
physicians.  Nurses  and  attendants 
should  be  increased  to  at  least  200 
in  each  institution.  A long-time  pro- 
gram should  look  towards  approxi- 
mating the  national  standards  of  one 
doctor  to  every  150  patients  and  one 


JOHN  R.  LARKINS  NAMED 
NEW  NEGRO  CONSULTANT 


John  R.  Larkins,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  native,  has  been  named  con- 
sultant on  Negro  work  for  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  commissioner, 
announced  yesterday.  Larkins  was 
employed  with  the  Warren  county 
welfare  department  until  he  took 
over  his  duties  in  the  state  office. 

Larkins  received  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Shaw  University 
in  1938  and  a degree  of  Master  of 
Social  Work  at  Atlanta  University  in 
1941.  He  served  as  interviewing 
clerk  with  the  Atlanta  Community 
Employment  Service  and  engaged  in 
field  work  for  the  Atlanta  Urban 
League  and  the  Fulton  county  wel- 
fare department  while  in  Georgia. 

The  appointment  was  made  under 
the  merit  system  after  Larkins  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  examinations 
for  the  post  of  Negro  consultant.  He 
succeeds  William  R.  Johnson  who 
resigned  last  March  to  enter  other 
fields  of  work. 


nurse  or  attendant  for  every  eight. 
At  least  one  occupational  therapist 
and  one  psychiatric  social  worker 
should  be  provided  for  each  hospital. 
It  should  also  be  recognized  that 
standard  hospital  records  necessary 
for  the  understanding  and  treatment 
of  patients  can  only  be  maintained 
when  there  is  an  adequate  clerical 
force.” 

In  the  1941  inspection  report  on 
Morganton  by  Dr.  James  Watson, 
mental  hygiene  director,  it  was 
pointed  out  that: 

“The  need  of  more  medical,  nurs- 
ing and  attendant  personnel  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  much.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  made  by  interested  people 
last  year  to  get  increased  staffs  for 
our  state  hospitals,  I found  at  Mor- 
ganton less  rather  than  more.  Each 
doctor  and  each  attendant  is  caring 
for  three  times  more  patients  than 
recommended  by  national  medical 
authorities.  Each  doctor  and  attend- 
ant has  a patrent  load  twice  as  large 
as  the  national  average.  ...  It  is 
quite  evident  that  adequate  psy- 
chiatric treatment  cannot  be  given 
under  such  circumstances.” 

Basically  the  same  criticisms  and 
recommendations  were  made  in  the 
1940  inspection  report,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  investigating  commission 
brought  once  more  to  public  attention 
the  needs  of  the  institution  that  had 
been  pleaded  for  years  by  the  ad- 
ministrative staff. 


ANNUAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
INSTITUTE  MOVED  FROM 
CHAPEL  HILL  TO  RALEIGH 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
annual  Public  Welfare  Institute  for 
North  Carolina  social  workers  will 
not  be  held  in  Chapel  Hill  since  the 
decision  of  the  planning  committee 
to  move  the  meeting  to  Raleigh  be- 
cause of  the  housing  difficulty  of  the 
University  town. 

Dates  for  the  23  rd  consecutive 
meeting  have  been  set  from  October 
12  through  October  15.  The  insti- 
tute is  sponsored  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina’s 
division  of  public  welfare  and  social 
work. 

Speakers  obtained  for  the  four-day 
session  include  Howard  Russell, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Relief  and  Welfare  Adminis- 
trators; Clarence  King  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work;  A.  H. 
Aronson  of  the  Social  Security 
Board’s  technical  advisory  service; 
C.  Leo  Wilhelm  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Richman  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
regional  office,  and  North  Carolina 
state  officials. 

The  committee  on  planning  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  Institute  is 
headed  by  Miss  Anna  A.  Cassatt  of 
the  state  welfare  department  and  is 
composed  of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  state 
welfare  commissioner;  and  Dr.  Roy 
M.  Brown,  Dr.  Katharine  Jocher  and 
George  H.  Lawrence  of  the  University 
staff. 


EDGECOMBE  PLANS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
sioners  proceeded  to  get  the  cannery 
ready  and  keep  the  garden  equipment 
in  shape,  thus  in  all  appropriating 
$462.58  for  canning  and  garden 
equipment.  The  various  schools  of 
the  county  and  Tarboro  turned  over 
to  the  garden  treasurer,  George  Earn- 
hart,  $1,342.96  to  pay  on  the  project. 
The  county  welfare  department  ar- 
ranged for  renting  a much  larger 
store  room  for  the  commodities;  for 
this  store  room  the  County  Board  of 
Education  is  paying  $154.00  rent 
during  the  year.  The  county  and  the 
city  schools  are  making  preparations 
for  better  service;  the  Tarboro 
schools  alone  have  installed  recently 
$2,500.00  worth  of  equipment  for 
lunchroom  service. 

In  spite  of  bad  seasons  the  can- 
ning lias  gone  on  in  a fine  way.  Al- 
ready 10,688  quarts  of  vegetables 
have  been  canned,  soups,  tomatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  by  the  bushel  have  been 
saved.  Not  less  than  10,000  more 
quarts  are  expected  to  be  canned 
before  the  garden  is  gone.  Mrs.  Nell 
Mayo,  the  efficient  supervisor,  is  mak- 
ing everything  count  to  have  some 
good  eats  for  the  school  children. 
The  city  cannery  is  a busy  place  these 
days,  and  plenty  hot.  The  well 
groomed  ladies  who  are  preparing  the 
food  are  doing  all  they  can  to  see 
that  as  much  of  the  vegetables  is 
saved  as  is  possible.  It  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  go  into  the  city  cannery  and 
see  how  clean  and  neat  everything  is 
kept  and  how  well  things  are  carried 
on. 

All  of  us  are  hoping  that  the  WPA 
helpers  will  be  assigned  again  to  help 
in  the  lunch  rooms  next  year.  We 
are  already  making  plans  to  get 
plenty  of  government  foods  to  sup- 
plement what  is  provided  locally.  So 
far  as  is  known  all  54  schools  of  the 
county  and  city  are  to  give  free 
lunches  to  those  who  should  get  them 
and  have  for  sale  lunches  for  those 


CORRECTION  GROUP 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
connection  county  departments  have 
with  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin-  ) 
quency  and  parole.  North  Carolina 
Superior  Court  Judge  Wilson  War- 
lick,  chairman  of  the  state  probation 
commission,  will  be  the  speaker  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  probation 
group. 

A welfare  breakfast  is  being  plan-^ii 
ned  at  which  Benedict  Alper,  field"] 
representative  of  the  American  Pa- 
role Association,  will  speak.  Alper 
has  spent  some  time  studying  the 
Borstal  system  of  correction  in  Eng- 
land and  is  assistant  to  Sanford 
Bates,  nationally  known  penologist. 

Entertainment  features  provided 
will  be  a tour  of  the  Biltmore  estate, 
a golf  tournament  for  both  men  and 
women,  a ladies’  luncheon  at  the 
Biltmore  Forest  Country  Club,  and 
an  outdoor  fried  chicken  and  barbe-  I 
cue  supper.  Golf  courses  will  charge 
no  greens  fees  to  accredited  members 
of  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  state  welfare  com- 
missioner, is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  social  agencies  responsible  for 
the  gathering  of  representatives  of 
public  and  private  social  workers  at 
the  Congress.  Dr.  James  Watson, 
director  of  the  state  welfare  depart- 
ment's mental  hygiene  division,  will 
speak  at  a general  session  of  the 
meeting  considering  several  divisions 
of  the  problem  present  social  condi- 
tions have  upon  the  correctional 
system. 


MARGARET  M.  LANE  GOES 
TO  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


Margaret  M.  Lane,  who  came  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  from  the  Wake  County 
welfare  department  in  1931,  resigned 
to  become  home  service  secretary 
with  the  Wake  County  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Miss  Lane  served  in  the  division  of 
child  welfare  as  field  agent  for  child- 
caring institutions,  boarding  homes 
and  mothers’  aid,  as  acting  super- 
visor of  child  welfare  services  and  as 
case  consultant  for  child  welfare 
services  in  13  > counties  in  the 
northern  and  northeastern  sections 
of  the  State. 

After  a few  days  orientation  in  her 
new  duties,  Miss  Lane  took  special 
training  at  Washington.  She  is  a 
sister  of  Dr.  Bessie  E.  Lane,  Raleigh 
physician. 


NEW  JUVENILE  JUDGES 


Wilmington — John  C.  Wessell,  Jr., 
local  attorney,  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  city  council  to  succeed 
Alan  A.  Marshall,  recently  commis- 
sioned by  the  Navy,  as  municipal 
juvenile  judge.  Marshall,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  local  juvenile  court 
for  the  past  five  years,  submitted  his 
resignation  prior  to  leaving  for  a 
Naval  training  course. 


Durham — Mrs.  Katherine  L.  Kew 
has  been  appointed  probation  officer 
of  the  Durham  juvenile  court  to  suc- 
ceed her  husband,  John  K.  Kew,  who 
resigned  to  enter  the  U.  S.  Army. 


who  are  to  buy  them.  Last  year 
4,012  pupils  in  the  schools  were 
certified  for  commodities.  This  year 
probably  5,000  or  more  will  be  certi- 
fied and  7,500  fed. 
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23rd  Annual  Public  Welfare  Institute 
Has  Good  Attendance  At  First  Session 
In  History  Moved  From  Chapel  Hill 


Raleigh  Chosen  for  Meet- 
ing Because  of  Crowd- 
Housing  at  University 
Town 


Despite  the  difficulties  ot'  war-time 
travel,  the  23rd  annual  Public  Wel- 
fare Institute  for  North  Carolina 
social  workers  chalked  up  an  atten- 
dance of  approximately  350  for  its 
four  days  of  discussions  of  social 
problems.  Ordinarily  the  institute  is 
held  at  Chapel  Hill,  but  war  housing 
conditions  there  caused  it  to  he 
moved  this  year  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history.  The  194  2 meeting  was 
held  at  the  Carolina  Hotel  in  Raleigh. 

The  institute  was  begun  in  1919 
and  has  been  held  yearly  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina's  di- 
vision of  public  welfare  and  social 
work. 

Dr.  Hornell  N.  Hart,  Duke  Uni- 
versity sociologist,  told  the  opening 
meeting  that  if  civilization  is  to 
eventually  rise  above  the  crest  of  the 
•struggle  between  self-seeking  and 
service,  social  workers  of  the  present 
must  keep  alive  the  fervor  of  their 
predecessors  of  the  early  days. 

He  traced  the  work  of  social  better- 
ment from  the  early  days  in  England 
through  the  work  of  Jane  Addams  at 
Hull  House  in  Chicago  as  giving 
workers  now  a sound  base  upon 
which  to  build  for  the  era  of  restora- 
tion to  come  after  the  war  epoch. 

“Problems  new  to  the  people  of 
the  times  arose  also  at  the  beginning 
of  social  work  when  the  industrial 
revolution  brought  in  conditions  of 
overcrowding  in  living  conditions, 
long  hours  of  labor  among  children, 
and  the  practice  of  hailing  seven  and 
eight-year-old  youths  before  a judge 
as  if  he  were  a seasoned  criminal 
when  he  had  committed  only  a minor 
infraction  of  the  rules  of  society,”  he 
said. 

Part  of  the  job  of  social  work 
today  is  to  continue  raising  the 
standards  of  the  profession  in  order 
that  the  best  service  may  he  given 
welfare  clients,  the  sociologist 
pointed  out. 

Dr.  Howard  Jensen,  also  of  Duke 
and  chairman  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  presided  and  spoke 
briefly  of  the  integrated  work  the 
commission  is  doing  in  rehabilitating 
that  portion  of  the  state's  population 
handicapped  by  defective  vision. 

Dr.  Roma  S.  Cheek,  executive 
secretary  of  the  commission,  pre- 
sented a moving  picture  of  the  work 
of  the  commission  with  an  explana- 


APWA  MEMBERSHIP 


Miss  Victoria  Bell.  Asheville,  is 
chairman  of  a membership  drive  for 
the  North  Carolina  area  for  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
She  is  assisted  by  E.  E.  Connor, 
Asheville;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert,  States- 
ville; Mrs.  J.  S.  Kirk  and  Miss  Ada 
McRackan,  Raleigh,  and  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Campbell,  Lillington. 

Regional  meetings  will  this  year 
replace  the  round  table  conference 
usually  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
New  members  may  join  the  associa- 
tion at  a special  rate  of  $3.00  and 
are  entitled  to  all  publications  free 
or  at  reduced  prices. 


tion  of  the  various  phases  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

During  the  second  day  of  the  meet- 
ing the  Institute  membership  heard 
Dr.  Lee  M.  Brooks,  University  of 
North  Carolina  sociologist  and  Prank 
W.  Hanft,  professor  of  law  at  the 
Chapel  Hill  unit,  consider  North 
Carolina  adoption  laws  in  a compara- 
tive study  and  in  their  protective 
aspects.  Miss  Annabel  Maxwell  of 
the  Winston-Salem  child  guidance 
clinic,  directed  two  sessions  of  child 
welfare  study,  and  R.  Eugene  Brown, 
director  of  public  assistance,  dis- 
cussed problems  and  discrepancies  in 
family  budgeting  practice. 

In  his  first  of  three  instruction 
periods  on  “Public  Welfare  and  the 
Community,”  Clarence  King,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  de- 
clared that  “to  the  men  on  the 
street,  public  welfare  is  either  the 
client  or  the  worker”  and  something 
distant  from  himself. 

“Freedom  from  want,  one  of  the 
four  freedoms  for  which  we  are 
fighting  a war,  is  represented  by 
public  welfare  although  we  have  not 
yet  completely  achieved  the  goal,”  he 
said. 

A.  H.  Aronson,  chief  of  the  tech- 
nical advisory  service  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  explained  the  merit 
system  as  a democratic  way  of  select- 
ing the  best  available  public  servants 
in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
efficiency  in  peacetime  and  a necessity 
in  war. 

The  manner  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
State  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and 
the  State  and  local  welfare  depart- 
ments was  explained  by  C.  Leo 
Wilhelm,  Red  Cross  liason  repre- 
sentative, Ben  E.  Douglas,  State 
Director  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  R. 
Eugene  Brown,  director  of  the  state 
welfare  department’s  division  of 
public  assistance. 

The  Red  Cross,  Wilhelm  explained, 
will  be  charged  with  caring  for  mass 
needs,  giving  food,  shelter  and  cloth- 

(See  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  Page  2) 


HOWARD  L.  RUSSELL 


Only  Small  Part 
Of  Negro  Problems 
Easily  Recognized 


By  John  R.  Laricins 

“The  test  of  democracy  is  not 
whether  the  majority  prevails,  but 
whether  the  minority  is  tolerated.” — 
Dr.  William  Temple,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

All  social  problems  grow  out  of  the 
problem  of  the  adjustment  of  man  to 
his  universe,  and  of  the  universe  to 
man.  The  maladjustments  in  the 
relationships  give  us  all  of  our  social 
problems  disease,  poverty,  family 
disorganization,  race,  and  group  con- 
flicts, crime,  mental  defect  and  dis- 
ease. individual  failure,  and  the 
break  down  of  our  social  institutions. 
In  attempting  to  adjust  himself  to  his 
environment  the  Negro  is  confronted 
by  many  socio-economic  and  race 
problems.  He  has  to  make  a triple 
adjustment  to  society:  the  first  ad- 
justment is  that  of  race,  second, 
social,  and  third,  economic.  His 
racial  adjustment  has  resulted  in 
aggravated  social  conditions  which 
have  been  highly  magnified  by  both 
groups.  There  is  not  any  definite 
proof  that  if  this  condition  were  re- 
moved it  would  alleviate  all  of  the 
other  problems,  but  there  has  been 
a wide-spread  belief  among  sociolo- 
gists, psychologists,  economists  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  race  re- 
lations that  it  would  make  the 
Negro’s  adjustment  to  his  environ- 
ment easier.  The  social  and  economic 
adjustments  are  faced  by  all  mem- 
bers of  society  and  one  may  readily 
see  the  effort  that  must  be  used  to 
adjust  one’s  self  to  these  two  con- 
ditions. 

Social  problems  among  Negroes  are 
like  an  iceberg,  only  a small  amount 

(See  NEGRO  PROBLEMS,  Page  2) 


Russell  Says  The 
Welfare  of  People 
Must  Be  Preserved 

“The  will  to  fight  in  America  has 
its  roots  in  a conviction  that  indi- 
viduals matter,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  indivisible,  and  that  it 
is  essential  for  a democracy  at  war  to 
conserve  all  possible  human  values 
and  resources,”  Howard  L.  Russell, 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  and 
President  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Public  Assistance  and  Welfare 
Administrators,  declared  at  the  23rd 
annual  Public  Welfare  Institute.  He 
spoke  at  the  second  evening  session. 

The  Pennsylvania  welfare  head  de- 
clared that  the  unthinking  and  the 
totalitarian-minded  might  question 
both  the  holding  of  meetings  similar 
to  the  Institute  and  the  activities 
represented  by  them  as  “frills”  a 
strong  nation  should  do  without  in 
time  of  war. 

“But  we  know  that  the  way  to 
preserve  the  social  well-being  of  our 
people  is  to  meet  and  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  doing  it  and  to  shun 
the  heartless  ‘efficiency’  of  the  cold- 
blooded Nazis  who,  even  in  peace- 
time, disposed  of  many  of  their  unfit 
and  unwanted  by  ‘liquidation’,”  he 
said. 

“The  means  by  which  we  can  con- 
serve our  human  resources  is  to  study 
the  effect  of  war  on  public  welfare 
needs,  the  effect  on  the  services  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs,  and  to  ap- 
praise the  job  to  be  done  in  terms  of 
its  relative  importance  and  of  our 
ability  to  meet  the  challenge  it  pre- 
sents.” 

Reviewing  the  present-day  picture 
of  public  assistance  whereby  certain 
categories  of  the  needy  population 
are  given  governmental  assistance  in 
cash  to  aid  their  family  budgets,  and 
declaring  that  in  his  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  since  193  9 he  had  seen 
more  than  1,250,000  men,  women, 
and  children  shifted  from  partial  or 
complete  dependency  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Russell  pointed  out  that 
a “residual  load”  of  clients,  reduced 
in  size  but  individually  presenting 
needs,  would  remain  with  the  country 
throughout  the  war. 

“This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  dependent  chil- 
dren and  the  unemployables.  Public 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  these 
needs  was  not  for  a day,  a year,  or 
for  peacetime,  hut  for  the  duration 
of  the  need  itself.  Regardless  of 
how  adequately  we  can  meet  the 
needs  with  our  available  funds  and 
staffs,  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  fully 
aware  of  these  continuing  require- 
ments and  to  make  the  facts  known 
without  apology  or  hesitation.” 

New  factors  in  the  picture  as  a 
result  of  the  war  he  cited  as  restric- 
tive action  against  enemy  aliens, 
absence  of  the  breadwinner  in  mili- 
tary service  or  war  industry,  distress 

(See  RUSSELL  SAYS,  Page  2) 
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October,  1942 


The  North  Carolina  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Welfare 
met  during  the  2 3rd  annual  Public 
Welfare  Institute  and  elected  officers 
for  the  new  year.  Shown  above  are 
E.  Clyde  Hunt  (seated)  of  Davidson 
county,  outgoing  president,  while 
standing  (left)  is  W.  E.  Stanly, 
Durham,  new  president,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Carpenter,  Caldwell,  retiring  secre- 


tary-treasurer, and  Graham  Ponder, 
Hyde,  who  succeeded  to  the  post 
vacated  by  Mrs.  Carpenter.  The  new 
vice-president,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirk- 
patrick of  McDowell  county  who 
replaced  Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod, 
Robeson,  was  not  present  when  (he 
picture  was  taken. 

(Raleigh  Times  photo) 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
ing,  until  the  sufferers  can  be  cared 
for  on  an  individual  or  family  basis 
when  the  welfare  department  will 
take  over. 

Local  commanders  of  the  Citizens 
Defense  Corps  are  the  recognized 
officials  to  point  out  to  each  of  the 
three  agencies  the  location  and  ex- 
tent of  existing  need  in  the  event  of 
enemy  action  in  any  area,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  welfare  department  will  be  sta- 
tioned in  local  control  centers  when 
the  emergency  makes  their  presence 
necessary. 

Civilian  Defense  Director  Douglas 
said:  “North  Carolina's  people  are 

willing  to  do  anything  to  win  the 
war,”  and  pointed  out  the  need  for 
an  increasing  number  of  volunteers 
for  the  Citizens  Service  Corps  as  more 
women  go  into  industrial  jobs  and  as 
their  husbands  go  into  military 
service.  He  urged  workers  to  build 
a good  organization  in  their  respec- 
tive localities  in  order  to  help  the 
boys  in  uniform  win  more  quickly. 

In  the  third  day’s  discussions, 
Daisy  S.  Young  of  the  state  depart- 
ment’s child  welfare  division,  de- 
clared that  success  in  foster  home 
placement  depends  upon  adequate 
understanding  of  a child’s  needs,  per- 
sonality and  situation. 

A panel  discussion  was  devoted  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
can  be  uniformity  in  all  the  counties 
in  North  Carolina  in  the  amounts 
itemized  in  family  budgets.  The 
panel  was  composed  of  Welfare 
Superintendents  Calvin  R.  Edney, 
Madison  county;  Mrs.  Johnsie  R. 
Nunn,  Columbus;  B.  B.  Flowers, 
Caswell,  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert, 
Iredell.  Margaret  Woll  and  Mrs. 
Stella  Cusick,  Raleigh,  offered  com- 
ments and  suggestions  gained  from 
their  experiences  with  the  Farm  Se- 
curity and  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administrations. 

A specially  scheduled  luncheon  was 
held  for  county  board  members  at- 
tending the  institute.  R.  S.  Busbee, 
chairman  of  the  Wake  county  board, 
introduced  Clarence  King  as  luncheon 
speaker. 

The  state’s  merit  system  came  in 
for  another  discussion  when  Dr. 
Frank  T.  deVyver,  merit  system 
supervisor,  said  the  chief  function 
was  to  provide  a uniform  and  accep- 
table personnel  policy  for  the  state 
and  county  departments  it  serves. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Aycock,  state  depart- 
ment personnel  supervisor,  told  of 
that  agency’s  connection  with  the 
merit  system  and  Howard  L.  Russell, 
Pennsylvania,  commented  briefly  on 
his  state's  four  year’s  experience  with 
merit  system  practices.  Russell  was 
the  feature  speaker  at  the  second 
night  session. 

With  119  chapters  now  operating 
in  North  Carolina  and  3,7  00  in  the 
nation,  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
much  better  able  to  handle  the  work 
which  has  doubled  in  the  last  12 
months,  Gertrude  Richman,  home 
service  field  representative  of  that 


organization,  said.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  first  World  War,  there  were 
only  200  chapters  in  operation. 

The  closing  day’s  speakers  in- 
cluded E.  Clyde  Hunt,  Davidson 
county;  Mrs.  Mary  Burns  Parker, 
Cleveland;  W.  T.  Woodard,  Jr., 
Johnston;  Mrs.  Katherine  Wilson, 
Sampson;  Charles  J.  McLeod,  Mont- 
gomery; Clarence  King;  Dr.  deVyver; 
Mrs.  Isabelle  K.  Carter  and  Sarah  H. 
Spencer,  Chapel  Hill;  and  Lily  E. 
Mitchell  of  the  state  welfare  depart- 
ment. 

The  arrangement  committee  for 
the  institute  was  headed  by  Anna  A. 
Cassatt.  Raleigh,  and  was  composed 
of  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  state  welfare 
commissioner,  and  Dr.  Roy  M. 
Brown,  Dr.  Katharine  Jocher  and 
George  H.  Lawrence  of  Chapel  Hill. 


NEGRO  PROBLEMS 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
visible  to  the  human  eye,  the  bulk  is 
submerged.  In  order  to  perpetuate, 
a sound  program  of  social  work 
based  upon  the  principles  of  good 
case  work,  group  work,  social  action, 
and  community  organization  as  an 
impressive  undertaking  to  bring 
about  the  best  program  and  most 
effective  program  for  the  betterment 
of  the  race,  several  factors  as  follows 
must  be  given  serious  consideration: 

Successful  social  work  with  Ne- 
groes requires  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge, a sympathetic  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  their  background. 

The  Negro  community  is  but  a part 
of  the  general  community,  not  always 
enjoying  all  of  its  advantages,  hous- 
ing, libraries,  hospitals,  health  facili- 
ties, and  protection. 

There  are  some  distinctly  Negro 
problems  which  require  either  special 
methods  or  modification  of  general 
methods. 

Negro  life  has  been  greatly  affected 
by  other  groups  and  is  undergoing 
important  changes.  The  race  has 
more  education,  higher  standards, 
more  race  pride,  and  a deeper  patri- 
otic feeling. 

Failure  to  employ  Negroes  hinders 


the  race,  and  keeps  them  from  mak- 
ing a good  adjustment,  thus  creating 
serious  and  aggravated  social  prob- 
lems of  delinquency,  crime,  low 
standards  of  living,  undernourish- 
ment, and  ill  health. 

Negro  social  workers  understand 
the  problems  of  their  race  better 
than  any  other  group  and  are  able  to 
do  more  to  assist  them  in  making 
adjustments  to  the  type  of  world  in 
which  they  must  live. 

The  attitudes  and  thinking  of 
many  members  of  both  groups  have 
become  discouraged  because  of  the 
slowness  in  reaching  the  ultimate 
goals  in  social  changes.  In  looking 
backward  and  after  giving  serious 
consideration  to  where  the  Negro 
began  and  the  progress  he  has  made, 
the  race  has  made  gigantic  strides. 
Despite  the  slowness  of  the  group’s 
progress,  it  has  been  permanent  and 
built  upon  a sound  foundation. 
Social  changes  gained  through  revo- 
lution, violence,  and  blood-shed  are 
seldom  lasting,  but  those  gained 
through  evolutionary  methods  are 
more  lasting.  The  problems  of  the 
Negro  are  intricately  interwoven 
with  the  problems  of  the  other 
groups  and  must  be  solved  along 
with  their  problems  to  raise  social 
standards  in  keeping  with  social 
ideals. 

One  need  not  mention  the  inevi- 
table results  of  ignoring  the  social 
problems  among  Negroes;  give  them 
the  modified  and  specialized  treat- 
ment that  they  need  and  they  will 
vanish  into  thin  air.  Ignore  them 
and  they  will  become  a slow  canker- 
ous growth  and  serious  maladjust- 
ments of  all  kinds  will  follow.  Negro 
social  workers  understand  Negroes 
better  and  if  given  the  opportunity 
are  able  to  assist  them  in  making 
more  effective  adjustments  to  their 
environment  because  they  share  the 
backgrounds,  philosophy,  and  same 
problems. 

North  Carolina  has  recognized  the 
needs  of  its  largest  minority  group 
and  made  conscientious  efforts  to 
ameliorate  these  conditions.  The 


Cherry  Says  Social 
Welfare  Is  Safety 
Value  For  Society 

Social  welfare  served  as  the  safety 
valve  for  the  discontented  elements 
of  society  when  the  mal-adjusted 
economic  conditions  of  a decade  ago 
gave  many  people  no  choice  but  to 
turn  to  organized  relief,  R.  Gregg 
Cherry  of  Gastonia,  told  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  County  Wel- 
fare Superintendents  at  their  annual 
dinner  meeting  held  during  the  23rd 
Public  Welfare  Institute. 

Cherry  cited  the  fact  that  he  was 
“an  insider"  in  welfare  work  and 
knew  many  of  its  problems  through 
his  former  membership  on  the  Gas- 
Ion  county  board  and  two  years’ 
connection  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  in 
1934-36. 

“Many  assume  departments  of 
public  welfare  are  of  New  Deal 
origin,  but  in  North  Carolina  our 
agencies  go  back  as  far  as  18  68  when 
the  present  state  constitution  was 
written,”  he  said.  "Our  present  set- 
up is  the  outgrowth  of  that  early 
start  and  a re-organization  into  its 
present  form  in  1917. 

“I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
state  will  turn  their  backs  on  the 
public  assistance  program  which  is 
bringing  joy  into  many  economically 
deficient  homes,  although  we  cannot 
meet  some  of  the  payment  averages 
of  other  states  in  the  nation.” 

In  connection  with  Negro  social 
welfare  conditions,  Cherry  reminded 
the  superintendents  that  the  moral, 
social  and  economic  conditions  in 
North  Carolina  cannot  be  improved 
beyond  the  average  of  all  its  citizens. 
Despite  prejudice  often  encountered 
in  some  quarters,  he  said,  the  Negro 
must  be  lifted  along  with  the  white 
portion  of  the  population  to  achieve 
social  betterment  as  a whole. 


RUSSELL  SAYS 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
caused  by  enemy  action  or  threat  of 
action,  new  types  of  temporary  un- 
employment caused  by  war  adjust- 
ments, and  dependency  caused  by 
family  and  individual  Ineakdowns 
from  war  stresses  and  strains. 

To  meet  Ihese  Russell  urged 
workers  to  give  individualized  atten- 
tion to  family  problems,  to  remember 
that  the  need  is  for  individuals  who 
know  the  job  to  stick  to  it,  not  to 
question  the  importance  of  the  joh. 
and  to  recognize  the  increasingly 
clearer  wartime  patterns  for  the  use 
of  welfare  agencies  and  the  part  they 
have  to  play. 


state  has  pioneered  in  social  work 
and  race  relations  among  Negroes. 
In  giving  Negroes  representation  in 
matters  pertaining  to  welfare  affect- 
ing them,  the  state  stands  as  a 
beacon  and  guiding  light.  The  Negro 
has  shown  that  he  is  an  average  and 
ordinary  human  being,  who  re- 
sponds, reacts  or  develops  like  other 
people  when  given  the  opportunity. 
The  Negroes  have  responded  in  a 
most  creditable  manner  to  the  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  their  welfare  and 
progress.  North  Carolina  has  gained 
prestige  and  excellent  race  relations 
through  her  treatment  of  the  Negro 
citizenry. 
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Tenative  1943  Program  Set  For 
Work  Among  Negroes  of  State 

e 


October  Reports 
Still  Show  Jails 
Holding  Children 

Three  children  less  than  10  years 
old  and  a total  of  49  white  and  Negro 
boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age 
were  held  in  county  jails  in  23  North 
Carolina  communities  during  the 
month  of  October,  the  State  welfare 
department’s  division  of  institutions 
and  corrections,  has  reported. 

The  division  pointed  out  that  the 
action  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
statute  terming  such  practice  illegal 
and  cited  as  especially  detrimental 
to  youth  the  two  days  a six-year-old 
white  boy  spent  in  one  jail  on  a 
charge  of  “larceny.” 

“Other  undesirable  instances  were 
those  in  which  two  white  boys,  aged 
nine  and  eleven,  were  held  30  days 
for  “larceny’  and  the  15  days  a 10- 
year-old  white  boy  spent  in  jail  on  a 
count  listed  simply  as  ‘delinquent’,” 
the  report  said. 

In  personal  visits  to  many  North 
Carolina  county  jailors  and  sheriffs, 
the  director  said  he  had  found  the 
practice  of  placing  children  under  16 
in  jail  distasteful  to  those  officials 
but  that  “most  of  them  felt  nothing 
much  could  be  done  about  it  until 
other  responsible  authorities  and 
citizens  in  the  community  felt  the 
same  way.” 

Craven  County  led  October’s  list 
with  10  children;  Anson  and  Robeson 
held  five  each;  Wilson,  four;  Cald- 
well, three;  Carteret,  Columbus,  Lee 
and  Pender,  two  each;  and  one  child 
was  added  to  the  score  in  Avery, 
Columbus,  Edgecombe,  Greene,  Hali- 
fax, Henderson,  Hertford,  Martin, 
Person,  Rowan,  Sampson,  Stanly, 
Surry,  Transylvania  and  Warren 
counties. 

“We  have  developed  an  Atlantic 
Charter  declaring  the  right  to  certain 
freedoms  for  all  nations,”  the  di- 
rector said,  “but  we  need  to  look  to 
the  freedom  from  want  and  fear  of 
our  own  youths,  to  determine  that 
they  shall  not  be  subjected  to  un- 
wholesome experiences  that  can  be 
avoided  in  making  them  citizens  of 
those  nations.” 

Delinquency  in  youth,  he  charged, 
is  largely  the  responsibility  of  their 
elders  as  delinquent  parents  or  as 
citizens  of  the  community  who  either 
do  not  know  about,  or  do  not  care  to 
remedy,  unwholesome  situations  of 
the  locality  its  children  face  every 
day. 


'j  Raleigh — Jeff  L.  Fountain,  Jr., 
former  assistant  judge  of  the  Raleigh 
city  court  has  been  named  judge  of 
the  city-county  juvenile  court  suc- 
ceeding Harvey  Jones  who  resigned 
to  enter  the  armed  forces.  Fountain 
resigned  as  assistant  judge  of  the 
city  court  when  he  took  over  the 
juvenile  court  direction. 


A tentative  program  of  welfare 
work  among  Negroes  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  set  up  for  1943  follow- 
ing a study  and  survey  of  the  State’s 
Negro  population  by  John  R.  Larkins, 
consultant  on  Negro  work  for  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State  wel- 
fare commissioner,  has  announced. 

“The  State  Board,  through  its 
unit  of  work  among  Negroes,  is  at- 
tempting to  ascertain  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  this  portion  of  our 
population  in  order  to  develop  an 
effective,  constructive  and  far-reach- 
ing program  of  social  welfare,” 
Larkins  stated,  in  presenting  some  of 
the  pressing  needs  of  Negroes. 

The  1943  program  will  endeavor 
to  bring  about  better  understanding 
of  the  work  among  Negroes,  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  de- 
linquent Negro  girls,  greater  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  un- 
married mothers,  extension  of  facili- 
ties for  Negro  feeble-minded,  addi- 
tional day  nurseries  for  children  and 
employment  of  more  Negro  workers 
in  county  welfare  departments  to 
devote  their  time  exclusively  to 
problems  affecting  members  of  their 
race. 

Larkins  said  he  expected  to  in- 
terpret his  work  by  utilizing  for  the 
next  year  every  opportunity  to 
explain  it  through  religious,  fraternal 
and  civic  organizations  and  Negro 
PTA  meetings  in  addition  to  insti- 
tutes at  schools  and  colleges. 

“Facilities  for  the  care  of  Negro 
delinquents  are  very  inadequate,” 
the  consultant  said.  “There  is  grave 
need  for  a school  for  delinquent 
Negro  girls,  a problem  accentuated 
by  the  war  emergency,  which  has 
already  been  recognized  and  steps 
taken  to  begin  progress  in  this 
respect.” 

“We  need  extension  of  means  of 
caring  for  delinquent  Negro  boys 
because  there  are  a number  who  are 
committed  to  Morrison  Training 
School  but  not  always  accepted  be- 
cause of  lack  of  space.  The  period  of 
time  of  confinement  for  effective 
treatment  has  had  to  be  shortened 
in  order  to  admit  others.” 

Maternity  homes  privately  financed 
and  operated  are  needed,  Larkins 
stressed,  to  protect  and  train  during 
pregnancy  Negro  girls,  many  of  them 
between  12  and  14  years  old,  who  are 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They 
are  seldom  taken  out  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  were  living  at 
the  time  they  got  into  trouble,  their 
relatives  often  turning  against  them, 
he  said. 

“There  is  an  acute  need  for  a con- 
structive program  for  vocational 
training  for  the  Negro  feeble-minded, 
and  especially  do  we  need  to  care  for 
and  treat  the  higher-grade  mental 
defective  who  can  in  many  cases  be 
returned  to  the  community  as  a use- 
ful citizen.  Although  the  State 
Hospital  at  Goldsboro  has  been  most 
cooperative  in  caring  for  the  feeble- 
minded Negroes  of  the  State,  its 


facilities  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  entire  need.” 

The  need  for  additional  day  nur- 
series and  play  centers  for  Negro 
children,  Larkins  pointed  out  as 
acute  because  so  many  Negro 
mothers  work  out  and  are  away  from 
home  for  long  hours,  leaving  their 
children  unsupervised.  “This  leads 
to  delinquency,  poor  health  condi- 
tions, family  disorganization  and  im- 
morality.” 

He  stated  there  was  often  need  for 
additional  Negro  workers  in  social 
work  agencies  in  order  to  interpret 
the  needs  of  the  race.  North  Caro- 
lina now  has  25  Negro  workers  em- 
ployed in  14  counties  where  the 
proportion  of  Negro  population  is  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  the  total. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  by  most 
authorities  on  social  work,  Larkins 
said,  that  Negro  workers  are  able  to 
secure  better  results  among  members 
of  their  own  race  and  assist  them  to 
make  the  easiest  adjustment. 

War  Makes  Health 
Job  For  Children 
An  Important  One 

By  Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 

Chief  of  the  Children' s Bureau, 

V.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

In  war  our  first  thought  must  be 
to  defeat  the  enemy,  our  next  to  save 
and  protect  our  children.  To  deny 
the  importance  of  childhood  in  a 
world  at  war  is  to  yield  all  hope  for 
the  future.  In  facing  health  prob- 
lems, therefore,  we  are  dealing  with 
matters  which  play  an  important  part 
in  our  total  war  effort. 

We  have  made  progress  in  health. 
Since  1935,  when  the  Social  Security 
Act  made  federal  funds  available  to 
aid  states  in  their  child-health  pro- 
grams, the  maternal  mortality  rate  in 
the  United  States  has  been  steadily 
dropping — a reduction  of  3 6 percent 
occurred  between  1934  and  1940. 
We  can  also  be  proud  of  the  reduction 
we  have  made  in  our  infant-mortality 
rate,  which  has  been  declining  over  a 
still  longer  period.  Yet  the  rate  of 
47  deaths  for  every  1,000  live  births 
could  be  cut  in  half  if  good  care  were 
available,  especially  in  the  days  and 
weeks  immediately  following  birth. 

All  the  states  are  cooperating  with 
the  children’s  bureau  in  providing 
maternal  and  child-health  services 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Such 
services  have  been  greatly  expanded 
and  strengthened,  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  since  1935.  Yet  we  are 
still  far  from  according  the  uniform 
protection  which  England  extends  to 
mothers  and  children. 

One-tenth  of  the  nation’s  children 
are  born  with  no  physician  in  at- 
tendance. In  only  about  one-fourth 


Reware  Offers  Of 
Changes  In  Public 
Assistance  Grants 


Beware  of  strangers  offering  for 
a small  consideration  to  have  old  age 
assistance  grants  increased  or  boys 
released  from  selective  service  or  not 
drafted  to  the  armed  forces.  That 
was  the  warning  issued  by  R.  Eugene 
Brown,  director  of  the  State  welfare 
department’s  division  of  public  as- 
sistance. 

Brown  said  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks, 
Macon  county  welfare  superintend- 
ent, that  a man  described  by  Macon 
Deputy  Sheriff  John  Dills  as  giving 
the  name  of  Lawrence  Lowdermilk 
and  claiming  to  hail  from  Benton, 
Tenn.,  had  been  arrested  and  jailed 
there  for  making  such  promises. 

“Cash  grants  paid  persons  receiv- 
ing aid  to  the  needy  aged  cannot  be 
changed  one  way  or  another  except 
by  action  of  their  respective  county 
welfare  boards,”  the  State  director 
pointed  out. 

“Only  persons  connected  with 
county  welfare  departments  have 
anything  to  do  with  these  grants  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  fee  of  any 
nature  whatsoever  that  can  be 
charged  a person  applying  for  a 
grant  or  asking  for  a revision  of  his 
monthly  allotment. 

“As  far  as  selective  service  and  the 
draft  laws  are  concerned,  the  county 
welfare  departments  can  do  nothing 
except  verify  the  claim  that  certain 
persons  actually  are  dependent  upon 
the  prospective  draftee.  Even  in  this 
respect  they  make  no  recommenda- 
tions but  merely  turn  over  the  facts 
as  discovered  to  the  local  draft  board 
in  the  same  community  for  action,” 
Brown  said. 

The  Macon  county  case  may  be  the 
first  to  come  to  light  of  many  such 
instances,  Brown  suggested,  and 
urged  private  citizens  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  other  cases  of  attempted 
swindling  and  report  them  to  county 
officials  or  the  FBI  as  soon  as  they 
are  uncovered. 

Lowdermilk  is  alleged  to  have  im- 
personated a Washington  representa- 
tive and  to  have  promised  his 
attempted  victims  an  increase  in 
their  assistance  grants  or  modifica- 
tion of  selective  service  regulations 
for  their  sons  for  a fee  of  anything 
from  two  to  five  dollars.. 


of  our  2,400  rural  counties  have 
child-health  conferences  been  made 
available,  where  mothers  can  bring 
their  preschool  children  for  exami- 
nation and  for  advice  on  health  and 
nutrition.  In  one-fourth  of  our 
smaller  cities  there  is  no  child-health 
conference.  Nearly  half  of  our  chil- 
dren live  in  cities  where  there  is  no 
out-patient  clinic  for  treatment  of 
sick  children  who  cannot  afford  a 
private  physician.  School  medical 
service  is  generally  inadequate.  In 
rural  areas  one  public-health  nurse 
(See  WAR  MAKES,  Page  2) 
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RELIEF  PRACTICE  IN  A FAMILY 

AGENCY;  Cora  Kasius,  editor; 

Family  Welfare  Association  of 

America;  New  York;  121  pp.  $1.50. 

This  book  of  120  pages  has  chap- 
ters on: 

(1)  A Review  of  Relief  Practices 
— Cora  Kasius 

(2)  The  Place  of  Relief  in  the 
treatment  of  Dependency — 
Lucille  Nickel  Austin 

(3)  The  Use  of  Relief  During 
Early  Contact — Frances  H. 
Scherz 

(4)  Relief  Considerations  in  Fam- 
ilies with  Employed  Wage 
Earners — Lenore  Keller 

(5)  Relief  in  Treatment  of  Fami- 
lies with  Indebtedness  Prob- 
lems— Madeline  U.  Moore 

(6)  Budgeting  as  Related  to  Re- 
lief and  Management  Services 
— Luise  K.  Addis 

While  not  all  of  the  material  con- 
tained in  this  book  can  be  directly 
applied  by  the  rural  case  worker, 
most  of  it  has  value  in  helping  to 
clarify  the  case  worker’s  thinking  in 
some  areas  such  as  dependency  atti- 
tudes, in  presenting  a fresh  point  of 
view  with  new  material  for  integra- 
tion with  the  case  worker’s  fund  of 
knowledge.  After  giving  a concise 
picture  in  a few  short  pages  of  the 
evolution  of  case  work  practices,  Miss 
Kasius  discusses  present  practice. 
We  quote  from  this  chapter:  “Case 
work  accepts  as  its  starting  point  the 
practical  problem  with  which  the 
client  is  confronted.  This  may  be  a 
single  problem  or  one  with  many  re- 
lated facets.  ...  A commonsense  and 
psychologically  sound  response  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  is  to  offer 
understanding  and  help  with  the 
problem  the  client  presents.  This 
implies  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  practical  difficulty,  and  of  the 
psychological  forces  that  are  affecting 
the  situation.  . . .” 

“An  awareness  of  patterns  of  be- 
havior and  of  symptoms  of  emotional 
disturbance,  which  is  part  of  case 
work  equipment,  makes  possible  a 
degree  of  differentiation  between 
clients’  varying  capacities  to  meet  the 
practical  demands  of  reality.” 

“In  addition  to  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  meeting  economical  needs, 
relief  may  sometimes  be  used  to  im- 
plement the  treatment  of  attitudes. 
The  relief  given  in  these  instances 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  provid- 
ing for  some  material  object  or  social 
experience,  and  of  furthering  the 
treatment  of  involved  attitudes  and 
feelings.” 

“The  steps  in  treatment  include  an 
exploration  of  the  need  and  the  meet- 
ing or  denying  of  it  on  a realistic 
basis,  discussion  that  leads  to  a rec- 
ognition of  complicating  attitudes 
when  they  exist,  and  a period  of  ex- 
perience, encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  worker,  of  the  client’s  man- 
aging the  reality  with  more  aware- 
ness and  control.  The  insight  gained 
and  the  strengths  derived  from  the 
experience  often  become  a permanent 
gain  both  in  more  desirable  social 


living  and  improved  capacity  to . ' 
handle  various  relationships  in  the 
future.” 

The  Place  of  Relief  in  the  Treatment 

of  Dependency 

This  chapter  by  Lucille  Nickel 
Austin  is  extremely  valuable  in 
bringing  out  the  problem  of  de- 
pendency. The  discussion  gives  a 
picture  of  the  change  which  has  come 
about  in  the  Freudian  point  of  view 
of  the  functions  of  ego  and  its  re- 
sources for  dealing  with  emotional 
problems.  It  attempts  to  clarify  the 
psychological  concepts  and  treatment 
of  dependency  reactions.  Quoting 
from  part  of  the  discussion,  “A  per- 
son feels  more  adequate  when  he  has 
the  means  to  cope  with  his  problem — 
to  do  something  about  it.  Case  work 
can  offer  economic  and  social  re- 
sources to  the  person  who  has  met 
with  difficulties  The  worker 

and  his  professional  skill,  operating 
usually  within  the  framework  of  a 
social  agency  program,  constitute  a 
protection  while  the  client  explores 
the  situation.  The  worker  must  help 
to  see  that  the  ego  is  not  pushed  be- 
yond its  endurance  and  at  the  same 
time  he  must  not  usurp  its  func- 
tioning.” 

“Helping  the  client  meet  his  diffi- 
culties through  any  or  all  of  these 
different  ways — the  use  of  resources, 
the  worker-client  relationship  and 
the  development  of  psychological 
strengths — is  doubly  important  when 
the  case  worker  makes  use  of  the 
knowledge  mentioned  earlier  that 
adulthood  holds  fears  and  real  prob- 
lems for  many  people.  Help  that 
enables  an  adult  to  sustain  his  role 
as  wage  earner,  husband,  wife, 
father,  or  mother  has  pervasive  re- 
sults in  his  own  personal  balance  as 
well  as  for  the  social  welfare.” 

It  presents  three  cases.  The  first 
illustrates  normal  anxiety  growing 
out  of  reality  problems.  The  second 
and  third  illustrate  abnormal  anxiety 
growing  out  of  earlier  experiences, 
which  anxiety  now  results  in  depend- 
ency reactions,  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  avoidance  of  functioning  and  re- 
nunciation of  wishes  to  grow  and 
develop. 

Since  the  work  of  the  public 
agency  centers  mostly  around  the  de- 
termination of  relief  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  the  chapter  just  dis- 
cussed is  of  great  importance  because 
of  its  discussion  of  dependency, 
which  is  one  of  the  potential  dangers 
recognized  by  agency  and  community 
alike  in  the  administration  of  any 
form  of  relief. 

The  other  chapters,  especially  the 
ones  on  “The  Use  of  Relief  During 
Early  Contact”  and  “Relief  Con- 
siderations in  Families  with  Em- 
ployed Wage  Earners”  will  be  of  help 
to  rural  as  well  as  urban  case 
workers  in  pointing  up  areas  for  con- 
structive work  with  the  clients,  which 
under  her  great  pressure,  the  worker 
may  be  overlooking.  While  there 
will  not  be  time  to  go  into  some  of 
these  problems  with  many  families 
there  are  often  particular  cases  where 
a study  of  the  type  of  employment 
which  the  bread  winner  has  as  com- 
pared to  his  potentialities  if  he  were 
working  in  another  field  or  a differ- 
ent setting  would  be  excellent  pre- 
ventive work  since  a person  poorly 
adjusted  in  a job  may  eventually 
crack  up  under  the  strain  and  thus 
become  a more  serious  problem. 

The  last  chapter,  “Relief  in  Treat- 
ment of  Families  with  Indebtedness 
Problems,”  while  having  some  value 
to  the  rural  worker  ,may  not  be  quite 
as  applicable  due  to  the  fact  that 
credit  is  not  as  easily  obtained  from 
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so  many  different  sources  in  a rural 
setting  as  in  an  urban. 

For  the  cost  of  the  book  and  the 
amount  of  reading  time  required  it 
has  value  for  the  professional  reading 
of  the  case  worker. — Anna  A.  Cassatt. 


WAR  MAKES 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
still  serves  on  an  average  9,000 
people. 

These  unhappy  health  conditions 
are  multiplied  in  the  war  centers  and 
“boom”  towns  to  which  thousands  of 
families  have  migrated.  A recent 
count  showed  close  to  500  counties, 
approximately  one-sixth  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States,  in  which 
there  are  defense  activities  affecting 
one  or  more  communities.  In  these 
areas  live  the  families  of  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  a great  proportion  of 
the  war-time  industrial  program. 
Frequently  the  health  and  welfare  of 
their  children  are  endangered  by 
overcrowding,  lack  of  health  facili- 
ties, lack  of  hospitals,  doctors, 
nurses,  schools,  and  playgrounds. 

In  military  areas  wives  of  enlisted 
men  are  increasingly  in  need  of  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  good  maternity 
care. 

Protection  of  child  health  in  the 
United  States  today  is  an  urgent 
problem  that  cannot  be  delayed.  It 
calls  for  (1)  expansion  of  facilities 
for  care  of  maternity  patients  and 
children  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
areas  where  war  industries  or  mili- 
tary establishments  have  been 
placed;  (2)  support  for  the  campaign 
of  immunization  against  diphtheria, 


Children’s  Bureau 
Gives  Rules  For 
Judging  Well  Child 

Most  American  parents  realize  that 
nutrition  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  health  of  their  children.  But 
many  parents  are  unable  to  judge 
whether  their  children  are  really 
getting  the  nourishment  they  need. 

The  United  States  Children’s  Bu- 
reau, in  its  latest  bulletin,  “The  Road 
to  Good  Nutrition,”  urges  parents  to 
have  constantly  in  mind  what  a well- 
nourished  child  is  like,  and  what 
their  own  child,  with  his  particular 
heredity,  is  capable  of  attaining.  “If 
they  will  learn  to  recognize  the 
characteristics  of  a well-nourished 
child  . . . they  will  be  better  able  to 
direct  their  children  along  the  road 
to  good  nutrition.  If  they  have  no 
standard  by  which  to  judge  the 
child’s  nutrition  they  may  think  that 
it  is  good  when  it  is  poor.” 

Well  Child  Sleeps  Well 

The  healthy,  well-nourished  child 
has  a general  appearance  of  well- 
being and  fullness  of  life  that  is 
characteristic  of  all  healthy  young 
animals,  the  bulletin  explains.  In 
the  infant  this  is  manifested  by  an 
air  of  contentment  and  peace  with 
the  world.  He  sleeps  long  and 
soundly.  When  awake  he  lies  coo- 
ing, gurgling,  waving  his  arms,  and 
kicking  happily,  or  he  plays  con- 
tentedly. If  his  general  care  and 
training  have  been  good  he  cries 
seldom,  and  then  usually  because  he 
is  hungry,  wet,  or  otherwise  uncom- 
fortable. 

The  older  child  who  is  healthy  and 
well  nourished  likewise  has  an  air  of 
contentment,  vigor,  and  interest  in 
life.  His  body  is  upstanding;  his 
eyes  are  clear  and  bright;  his  facial 
expression  is  alert  and  happy.  His 
general  appearance  is  one  of  physical 
fitness,  ability  to  do,  and  enjoyment' 
of  life. 

In  the  healthy,  well-nourished 
child  of  any  age,  appetite  and  diges- 
tion are  good,  elimination  is  regular, 
and  sleep  is  sound,  wholesome,  and 
refreshing. 

Bones  Show  Health 

The  bony  framework  of  the  well- 
nourished  child  is  strong  and  well 
built.  His  head  and  chest  are  well 
shaped,  and  his  arms  and  legs  are 
straight.  The  posture  tends  to  be 
erect,  showing  adequate  development 
and  proper  balance  of  the  various 
muscles.  The  head  is  erect  and  well 
balanced.  The  chest  is  symmetrical, 
and  the  shoulder  blades  are  flat.  In 
early  childhood  the  abdomen  is 
usually  somewhat  prominent,  but 
after  the  age  of  3 or  4 years  it  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  chest;  aftef 
this  age  the  chest  leads.  In  a well- 
nourished  child  the  bones  and 
muscles  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  entire 
body  are  covered  with  a moderate 
padding  of  fat.  This  gives  the  body 
a well-rounded  appearance,  with 
curves  rather  than  sharp  angles. 


smallpox,  and  other  preventable  dis- 
eases; (3)  immediate  inauguration 
of  effective  school  health  service,  to 
include  health  examinations,  medical 
care  when  required,  child  guidance, 
and  health  instruction;  (4)  training 
of  child-carp  volunteers  to  assist  pro- 
fessional health  workers  in  wartime. 
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Retarded  Children  Present 
Big  Problem  in  Education 


By  Mart  S.  Scovill 
State  Department  Psychologist 

Every  year  in  North  Carolina  prob- 
ably 36,000  to  40,000  children  enter- 
ing the  first  grade  for  the  first  time 
will  not  be  able  to  learn  to  read  that 
first  year  simply  because  they  have 
not  reached  the  intellectual  maturity 
necessary  to  learn  to  read.  Since  it 
costs  around  $40.00  for  each  child’s 
education  yearly,  this  means  a cost  to 
the  state  in  wasted  educational  effort 
of  approximately  $1,500,000.  This 
does  not  include  the  normal  children 
with  reading  disabilities  nor  those 
who  are  being  retained  in  the  first 
grade  for  a year  or  two. 

Taking  the  more  conservative  fig- 
use,  of  these  36,000  children,  nearly 
9,000  will  have  to  wait  until  their 
third  year  to  learn  to  read,  over  4,000 
until  their  fourth,  and  more  than 
1,600  will  have  to  wait  until  their 
fifth  year  in  school. 

Adding  the  cost  of  trying  to  edu- 
cate those  who  are  not  able  to  learn 
for  two,  three  or  four  years  after 
entering  school,  or  in  other  words, 
only  those  children  with  intellectual 
abilities  too  low  to  benefit  from  ordi- 
nary academic  instruction,  we  find  a 
total  cost  of  over  $2,000,000  each 
year.  These  figures  are,  of  course, 
only  rough  estimates,  but  they  are 
probably  on  the  side  of  conservatism 
rather  than  an  exaggeration.  The 
numbers  of  intellectually  retarded 
children  are  based  on  percentages  of 
intelligence  levels  in  the  school  popu- 
lation as  found  in  various  studies. 
The  cost  per  pupil  is  based  on  the  last 
biennial  statistical  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  The 
$2,000,000  estimate  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  educational  effort  on  those 
children  scattered  throughout  the 
grades  who  have  finally  reached  an 
intellectual  ability  sufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  learn  but  who  are  in 
grades  too  high  for  their  ability  to 
achieve. 

What  can  be  done  to  alleviate  this 
situation?  In  the  first  place  people 
must  get  over  the  notion  that  just 
because  a child  is  six  years  old  he  is 
ready  to  enter  school  and  in  the 
second,  a way  must  be  found  to  adapt 
the  school  program  to  the  needs  of 
these  retarded  children.  Mere  segre- 
gation into  special  classes  without  a 
specialized  program  will  not,  as  has 
been  proved,  remedy  the  situation. 
Thse  children  need  a different  type 
of  program  with  the  use  of  different 
teaching  methods.  Yet  there  re- 
mains the  problem  of  discovering 
these  children  before  it  is  too  late. 

A psychological  examination  of 
every  child  entering  school  for  the 
first  time  would  be  extremely  valu- 
able. The  time  doubtless  will  come 
when  school  boards  will  consider  it 
just  as  important  to  give  each  child 
a psychological  examination  as  it  is 
to  give  him  a physical  examination. 
In  this  way  those  mentally  immature 
children  could  be  discovered  before 
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they  are  subjected  to  the  damaging 
experience  of  failure  in  school.  Such 
children  are  not  limited  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  lower  income  group  or 
even  to  the  less  intelligent  families. 
Dull  and  mentally  defective  children 
are  found  among  the  families  of  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  ministers,  and  school 
teachers  as  well  as  among  the  day 
laborers  or  those  on  relief. 

If  a six-year  old  child  has  a men- 
tality of  only  a four-and-one-half- 
year-old,  he  is  obviously  not  ready 
nor  mature  enough  to  do  academic 
work.  He  is  only  three-fourths  as 
bright  as  the  average  six-year-old 
and  therefore  he  will  not  be  ready  to 
compete  with  other  first  graders 
with  any  degree  of  success  until  he  is 
about  nine  years  old.  In  other  words, 
this  child  who  enters  school  merely 
because  he  is  six  years  old  must  sit 
in  school  and  fail  for  about  three 
years  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
before  he  can  be  expected  to  begin  to 
learn  to  read.  Yet  the  teacher  is 
under  pressure  to  teach  him  to  read. 

All  through  school  one  is  likely  to 
find  this  child  in  grades  above  his 
achievement  level,  because  his  phy- 
sical size  and  social  development 
make  him  a misfit  in  the  lower 
grades.  Moreover,  since  he  has  been 
passed  on  because  it  is  considered  un- 
wise to  keep  a child  in  one  grade  too 
many  years,  he  may  never  actually 
have  been  given  instruction  in  the 
fundamentals  of  beginning  reading 
at  a time  when  he  was  mature  enough 
to  profit  from  such  teaching.  Some 
third  and  fourth  grade  teachers  feel 
either  that  they  have  no  opportunity 
or  that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  teach 
the  basic  principles  of  reading  in 
their  classes.  They  expect  this  10- 
year-old  with  a seven-year  mentality 
to  be  able  to  skip  over  the  slow 
preparation  which  was  required  by 
their  other  pupils  and  to  be  able  to 
learn  to  read  from  a second  or  third 
grade  reader.  So  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  children  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  12,  14,  or  even  16  years  with- 
out having  made  much  progress  in 
reading. 

If  a child  is  in  a grade  which  is  too 
difficult  for  him,  he  becomes  un- 
happy; and  the  strain  of  trying  to 
keep  up  to  a standard  which  he  can- 
not reach  is  likely  to  cause  him  to 
react  by  irritability,  discouragement, 
and  by  either  aggressive,  anti-social 
behavior  or  unwholesome  withdrawal 
from  reality. 

Attitudes  are  more  important  than 
knowledge  of  school  subjects  in  mak- 
ing for  good  citizenship  and  in  suc- 
cess on  a job.  Besides  the  school 
subjects  learned  there  are  intangible 
learnings.  Attitudes  are  being 
learned  by  every  boy  and  girl,  no' 
matter  what  else  he  learns  or  does 
not  learn  in  school.  If  a child  con- 
stantly fails  he  is  likely  to  be  devel- 
oping attitudes  of  resentment  to- 
wards authority,  hatred  for  work, 
(See  RETARDED  CHILDREN, Page  2) 


WADE  N.  CASHION 


Cashion  Resigns  As 
Head  of  Institutions 
Unit  of  State  Office 

Wade  N.  Cashion,  director  of  the 
division  of  institutions  and  correc- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare,  has  resigned  to 
become  area  representative  of  the 
USO  with  headquarters  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  State  welfare 
commissioner,  has  announced. 

Cashion  had  been  connected  with 
the  State  welfare  staff  since  April 
193  7 when  he  came  from  Georgia  to 
serve  for  three  years  as  field  repre- 
sentative for  the  department.  He 
was  named  director  of  the  institu- 
tions division  in  1940  to  succeed  W. 
Curtis  Ezell  who  gave  up  the  post  to 
go  with  the  Social  Security  Board  at 
Washington. 

From  1924  to  1932  Cashion  served 
as  general  YMCA  secretary  at 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  and 
from  1932  to  1937  he  was  county 
administrator  and  later  assistant 
director  of  the  State  transient  di- 
vision of  the  Georgia  Emergency 
Relief  Administration. 

Cashion  is  a graduate  of  Vander- 
bilt University  where  he  received  his 
B.S.  in  1924  and  of  Emory  University 
where  he  obtained  an  M.A.  degree  in 
19  29.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Chicago  school  of  social  work  in 
1934,  1936  and  1940. 

“Mr.  Cashion  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Public  Welfare  during  the  five 
and  a half  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  department,  in  both 
positions  in  which  he  has  served  and 
it  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  his 
resignation  to  take  over  new  work,” 
Mrs.  Bost  said. 


N.  C.  Welfare  Work 
In  1942  Viewed  By 
The  Commissioner 

By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost, 

State  Welfare  Commissioner 

The  chief  concern  in  public  welfare 
today  is  to  maintain  the  essential 
services  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the 
emergency  work  that  has  developed 
as  a result  of  the  war. 

The  last  12  months  have  materially 
changed  the  emphasis  in  social  work. 
The  relief  end  has  given  way  to  some 
extent  to  calls  for  special  services — 
services  of  an  intangible  nature  that 
cannot  be  portrayed  adequately. 

For  instance,  in  July,  1941  there 
were  about  30,000  persons  working 
on  WPA  projects  who  had  been  certi- 
fied as  in  need  by  the  local  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare.  Now  the 
figure  has  dropped  to  8,000  and  after 
the  end  of  this  year  there  will  be  no 
more  WPA  projects.  Then  the  time 
the  local  departments  put  into  these 
certifications  can  be  given  to  more  in- 
tensive and  constructive  work  on 
child  welfare  problems  and  to  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  general  relief 
applicants  and  recipients. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1942  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  CCC  eliminated  the 
local  department’s  certification  of 
youths  seeking  jobs  and  training  in 
that  agency.  The  NYA  program  has 
also  been  sharply  curtailed. 

In  1942  there  were  only  18,000 
families  certified  as  eligible  to  re- 
ceive surplus  commodities  as  against 
more  than  39,000  a year  ago,  and 
much  of  the  work  that  was  put  on 
this  part  of  the  welfare  program  has 
been  shifted  to  other  channels. 

While  average  monthly  payments 
to  families  of  dependent  children  and 
to  the  needy  aged  have  increased, 
both  the  number  of  families  of  chil- 
dren and  the  number  of  old  age 
clients  have  decreased  during  the 
past  few  months.  Much  of  the  time 
of  local  staffs  is  required  in  re- 
investigating and  review  of  their  find- 
ings on  assistance  recipients  in  order 
to  determine  changes  in  situations 
that  would  call  for  a change  in  the 
amount  of  the  grant,  complete  dis- 
continuance or  perhaps  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  payment. 

In  addition  to  continuing  their 
regular  efforts  toward  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  as  many  of  their  clients  as 
possible,  the  county  departments 
have  been  called  upon  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  dependency  in  numer- 
ous instances  for  local  selective 
service  boards. 

The  state  and  local  departments 
are  also  making  plans  under  direction 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  to  ad- 
minister funds  provided  by  the 
federal  government  for  civilian  war 
assistance.  These  funds  will  be  used 
for  temporary  help  of  civilians  who 
may  be  affected  by  enemy  action, 
either  the  result  of  direct  hostile  at- 
tack or  because  families  may  be  in 

(See  COMMISSIONER,  Page  2) 
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need  because  civilian  members  may 
have  received  injuries  while  outside 
the  United  States.  The  state  and 
local  departments  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Social  Security  Board 
to  administer  these  funds  in  North 
Carolina. 

Dependents  of  civilians  interned  by 
the  enemy  or  reported  missing  under 
circumstances  indicating  death  or  in- 
ternment, or  persons  being  evacuated 
from  enemy  area  under  direction  of 
civil  or  military  authorities,  would 
also  participate  in  these  funds.  While 
the  possibility  of  enemy  action  may 
seem  remote,  it  is  important  to  be 
prepared  to  provide  assistance  during 
such  an  emergency  just  as  in  other 
phases  of  the  civilian  defense  pro- 
gram. 

The  plan  of  operation  agreed  upon 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  State  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  provides  that  the  Red 
Cross  will  furnish  assistance  in  mass 
care  shelters  during  the  emergency 
with  the  welfare  agencies  taking  care 
of  individual  cases  not  needing  Red 
Cross  shelter  care.  The  responsi- 
bility for  those  given  shelter  by  the 
Red  Cross  will  fall  to  the  welfare 
departments  after  the  immediate 
emergency. 

The  problem  of  caring  for  families 
of  service  men  who  have  followed 
them  to  their  posts  and  then  become 
stranded  with  no  place  to  stay  and 
with  no  money  to  spend  has  taken 
much  time  of  many  of  the  local  wel- 
fare units.  The  increase  in  popula- 
tion overnight  when  new  camps  are 
opened  has  brought  additional  prob- 
lems or  has  increased  old  questions 
of  finding  the  best  means  to  care  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Despite  these  changes  in  needs 
calling  for  attention  from  both  state 
and  county  welfare  departments,  the 
older,  regular  and  more  tangible 
services  have  been  maintained.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  be  prepared  for 
future  needs  that,  while  not  apparent 
at  the  present  time,  are  liable  to 
arise  at  any  moment  with  a heavy 
demand  upon  both  time  and  per- 
sonnel. 

Personnel  of  the  departments  has 
itself  undergone  a great  strain  with 
many  staff  members  being  called  in- 
to service  or  going  to  other  and 
higher  paying  jobs.  The  merit 
system  in  operation  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  other  states  for  the  past 
three  years  has  standardized  person- 
nel policies  and  practices  in  both 
state  and  local  offices.  By  active  re- 
cruitment policies  and  frequent  or 
continuous  examinations  the  Merit 
System  Council  has  attempted  to 
overcome  the  shortage  of  workers 
which  has  been  felt  by  all  organiza- 
tions and  agencies. 

Development  of  an  in-service  train- 
ing program  and  a system  of  service 


ratings  are  contributing  factors  in  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  workers, 
and  this  service  will  be  increasingly 
emphasized  during  next  year. 

Through  a generalized  field  serv- 
ice, the  State  Board  as  the  designated 
agency,  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopmental supervision  of  the  wel- 
fare program  in  each  of  the  100 
counties,  with  particular  respect  to 
the  public  assistance  program. 

Total  payments  for  old  age  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren for  the  year  1942  amount  to 
$6,848,481  as  compared  with  $6,608,- 
506  for  1941.  Of  these  amounts  the 
federal  government  provided  one- 
half,  the  state  one-fourth  and  the 
counties  one-fourth. 

In  1941  the  average  number  of 
persons  a month  receiving  old  age 
assistance  was  37,8  96;  their  pay- 
ments averaged  $10.16  and  the  total 
spent  during  the  year  was  $4,621,- 
7 52.  The  average  monthly  number 
of  needy  aged  in  1942  was  39,141 
receiving  checks  averaging  $10.33 
with  a total  outlay  of  $4,852,187. 

In  1941  there  were  an  average  of 
9,8  30  families  receiving  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  checks  each  month. 
The  payments  averaged  $16.84  a 
family  and  a total  of  $1,986,754  was 
spent.  In  1942  the  number  of  fami- 
lies averaged  9,707  a month;  checks 
averaged  $17.14  a family  and  the 
total  payments  for  the  year  were 
$1,996,294. 

The  peak  for  old  age  assistance 
was  reached  in  July  of  this  year  when 
3 9,3  5 2 recipients  received  nearly 
$407,000.  The  number  of  persons 
has  consistently  decreased  since  that 
time,  there  being  38,800  on  the  rolls 
in  December. 

Average  grants  for  December  were 
$10.40  for  old  age  assistance  and 
$17.48  for  families  of  dependent 
children.  These  averages  are  less 
than  half  the  national  average  pay- 
ments to  both  these  classes  of  needy 
persons.  With  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  persons  and  families  need- 
ing assistance,  it  is  expected  that  the 
average  grants  in  North  Carolina  will 
be  increased  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  families  and  the 
general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  emphasis  during  194  2 in  the 
distribution  of  commodities  was 
through  the  school  lunch  program 
with  less  attention  given  to  distribu- 
tion through  family  groups.  Only 
18,252  families  were  eligible  for 
these  foodstuffs  this  year  compared 
with  39,460  a year  ago. 

The  total  number  of  lunches  served 
this  year  was  220,812  of  which 
122,990  were  at  no  cost  to  the  pupils 
and  97,8  2 2 were  paid  for  by  those 
students  able  to  do  so.  A year  ago 
199,508  free  lunches  were  served  in 
2,673  schools  with  no  record  being 
kept  of  paid  meals.  Schools  certified 
in  1942  numbered  1,778  with  an  en- 
rollment of  448,327  students. 

In  the  number  of  free  lunches  for 
1942  there  were  71,797  fully  bal- 
anced meals,  28,137  of  this  figure 
receiving  fruits  and  foods  not  need- 
ing to  be  cooked  before  serving,  and 
23,0  56  receiving  at  least  one  hot 
dish  a day  in  addition  to  the  fruits 
and  uncooked  food.  The  students 
were  divided  by  the  type  of  school  as 
follows:  nursery  schools,  1,652; 

graded  schools,  77,906;  junior  high 
schools,  680;  high  schools,  10,045; 
and  consolidated  schools,  32,707. 

A study  and  survey  of  Negro  wel- 
fare conditions  in  the  state  late  in 
the  year  resulted  in  a more  definite 


formulation  of  a plan  of  work  among 
members  of  this  race  during  1943. 

The  Governor’s  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  need  of  establishing  a 
training  school  for  delinquent  Negro 
girls  resulted  in  a recommendation 
in  favor  of  such  an  institution.  This 
was  one  step  toward  solving  a prob- 
lem that  has  existed  for  decades  and 
which  has  long  been  a goal  of 
socially-minded  citizens  of  the  state. 

It  was  found  by  the  study  that 
iliere  is  need  for  privately  financed 
and  operated  maternity  homes  for 
Negro  women  and  establishment  of 
day  nurseries  and  play  centers  for 
Negro  children  whose  mothers  are 
away  from  home  long  hours  during 
the  day.  These  problems  will  be 
attacked  in  the  months  to  come, 
possibly  aided  to  some  extent  by 
federal  assistance. 

It  was  found  that  a need  exists  for 
extension  of  facilities  for  care  of 
Negro  feeble-minded  who  now  are 
taken  care  of  as  best  as  possible  with 
the  limited  resources  available.  This 
problem,  too,  doubtless  will  receive 
its  share  of  attention  during  1943. 

Efforts  are  now  in  progress  to  pro- 
vide a classification  center  to  which 
girls  and  women  taken  up  by  officers 
in  military  areas  can  be  sent  for 
study  of  their  cases  and  proper  dis- 
position of  them.  This  project,  re- 
quested some  months  ago,  was  re- 
jected, but  has  now  been  revived 
since  the  need  for  such  a facility  has 
become  highly ' evident.  Attempts 
are  being  made  to  push  it  to  a con- 
clusion as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
aid  of  the  federal  government. 

The  State  Board’s  mental  hygiene 
program  was  well  along  toward  ex- 
pansion a year  ago,  but  with  the  call- 
ing into  service  of  one  of  its  psy- 
chiatrists this  year,  the  pressure  of 
work  on  the  remaining  staff  has  more 
than  doubled.  Clinics  for  therapeutic 
work  have  been  held  each  month  in 
Rocky  Mount  and  Charlotte  for  sur- 
rounding counties  and  as  many  cases 
handled  at  these  two  points  as 
possible. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of 
military  establishments  in  the  state 
has  tripled  the  work  in  transferring 
mental  patients  from  North  Carolina 
to  their  original  residence.  Many 
youths  sent  to  camps  have  been  un- 
able because  of  some  personality  de- 
fect to  make  the  proper  adjustments 
to  army  life  and  have  had  to  be 
returned  to  their  homes  as  unfit  for 
further  service.  The  state  depart- 
ment is  charged  with  this  responsi- 
bility and  had  a great  deal  of  corre- 
spondence during  the  past  12  months 
in  verifying  the  proper  localities  to 
which  these  youths  should  be  sent. 

Under  the  law  the  board  has  to  in- 
spect certain  of  the  charitable,  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  in  North 
Carolina  and  this  work  has  been  con- 
tinued but  greatly  handicapped  by 
lack  of  sufficient  staff  to  make  the 
proper  investigations. 

A special  commission  report  on  the 
conditions  and  needs  at  Morganton 
State  Hospital  for  the  insane  has  re- 
sulted in  correction  of  some  of  the 
conditions  found  there  and  a promise 
of  others  to  come  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  legislation  and  funds  are 
provided.  Many  of  these  conditions 
had  been  recognized  and  reported  in 
the  past  by  agents  of  the  State  Board, 
but  finances  provided  for  hospital 
operating  expenses  had  been  too  slim 
for  sweeping  improvements  to  be 
made. 

Day  care  for  children  of  working 
mothers  has  been  emphasized  in  the 
last  few  months  of  19  42  with  several 


North  Carolina  communities  partici- 
pating in  federal  funds  provided  for 
this  work  by  the  Lanham  Act.  All 
indications  point  to  an  even  greater 
increase  in  this  work  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year  and  many  other 
localities  doubtless  will  benefit 
shortly. 

The  board  has  continued  its  regu- 
lar work  in  recording  adoptions,  in- 
spection and  licensing  of  boarding 
homes,  maternity  homes  and  child- 
caring institutions  as  it  has  done  for 
years  past. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
child  welfare  workers  dealing  pri- 
marily with  children’s  problems  will 
be  serving  14  counties  with  funds  for 
this  service  provided  largely  through 
the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau. 

The  future  months  may  mean  un- 
expected changes  in  welfare  prob- 
lems, but  when  they  arise  both  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
Welfare  and  each  of  the  100  county 
departments  will  give  everything 
possible  toward  a proper  and  prompt 
solution. 
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feelings  of  defeatism  and  disrespect 
for  himself.  Failure  breeds  discon- 
tent and  discontent  leads  to  delin- 
quency. In  this  way  schools  often 
destroy  potentialities  in  a child  by 
forcing  him  to  attempt  the  impossible 
instead  of  making  the  most  of  his 
endowment. 

No  blame  should  be  attached  to  the 
individual  teacher  or  school.  With 
classes  of  40  to  50  pupils  a teacher 
does  not  have  time  to  do  much 
individual  work.  It  takes  time  to 
plan  constructive  work  for  these  re- 
tarded pupils. 

On  the  question  of  waste  in  the 
education  of  these  borderline  and 
high-grade  defective  children,  the 
cost  in  money  and  time  is  of  small 
importance  compared  with  the  cost 
in  human  personality  involved  in  this 
educational  procedure.  It  is  the 
permanent  and  warping  damage  that 
is  being  done  to  human  beings  that 
should  cause  thought. 

Many  people  feel  it  is  up  to  insti- 
tutions for  feebleminded  to  take  care 
of  high-grade  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren, and  yet,  they  can  take  care  of 
only  a very  small  percentage. 
Furthermore,  since  most  of  these 
children  could  become  self-support- 
ing, self-respecting  citizens  if  given 
the  right  kind  of  training,  institu- 
tionalization should  not  be  thought 
of  as  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
problem.  There  will,  of  course, 
always  need  to  be  institutions  for  the 
lower  grade  mental  defectives  and 
the  unstable  ones  of  the  higher  levels, 
but  it  is  up  to  the  state  and  to  each 
community  to  provide  for  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  most  of  this  large 
group  of  children  in  their  own  local 
environments. 

It  is  important  not  only  to  teach 
these  boys  and  girls  to  work  with 
their  hands,  but  to  train  them  in 
proper  work  habits,  proper  attitudes 
towards  their  work  and  towards 
other  people.  In  other  words,  they 
must  learn  to  get  along  with  other 
people  in  the  community.  The  arti- 
ficial regimentation  of  an  institution 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  com- 
munity itself  as  an  environment  in 
which  the  art  of  living  with  one’s 
fellows  is  learned. 
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